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A DVEJITISE31ENT, 

^HIS pubUcation of tlie works of the Author 
ofli\\t Confessional, is submitted to the pub¬ 
lic by^ the Editor, from a stroiig sense of the 

# * 

duty which he owes to his country, to 7 'ecom- 
nnejid those prmciples of genuine pretest ant isyn, 
on which a mod&t^ajf^ re forth of the established 
church anight most happily be effected; as well 
as from an a feci ion ate i^egard to the mentor if 
of his excellent and revered parcift, whose cha¬ 
racter atid views as a writer, have often been 
misunderstood or onisrepresenied; and whose 
long and laborious life, zoas dedicated Jo the 
promotion of the best interests (f the chtirch of' 
Eiigland^ • * 

It xoas the •great zvish of Archdeacon Btackw 
burners heart, by earneskly^ dppeuUng to those 
who are. intrusted zvith sup/rintendame of 
ecclesiastical affairs, to retnove certain re¬ 
straints on Oie exercise of christum liherti/, 
zvhich had been imposed in an inauspicious hoar,^ 
by the Icad^s of the protestant reformation ; 
and to cxhl^ityfie 7iational establishment of the 
gospel improving in edification*and'purity, as 
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rjDfmTISEMENT, 


the and knowledge of the^ age were 

desirable*attamment, 
A thiswas xvorthy^of such a man ;— 

m tfie laws 

try^ whose researches in cgclesiastical polity, 
whose thorough acquaintance with the scrip- 
tures, and rooted conviction of the ^uth of the 
religion revealed in them, at once inspired him 
with zeal to pursue the prospect of reform in 
th^ church, and enabled him to discern, by what 
means andfo what extent, such a reform might* 
be carried without tndangg^ing the peace and 
good order of civil society. 

fVhenever opportunity offered to serve the 
cause of truilf a7id liberty, hoxvever temporary 
the occasion might be, Mr. Blackburne xvas aU 
ways 071 the watch, and his pen ever ready to 


of his coun- 


a man wms^iint^formatton 


volunteer its services ; one consequence of which 
was, that many*of the controversial Essays of 
this f aithful monitor' xvere scattSred^ through 
tpe periodieal^publications of the day. And, 
however xce may frifsik, that neither these nor 
the efforts of ^js fellm'-laboui'ers, were xidiolly 
lost at that timet yet it xvould be no easy task 
at present, amongst many others of the like na¬ 
ture, to ascertain the conti'ibutions of our author; 
nor if they could be distinctly ascert^ned, wguld 



ADVERTISEMENT. 


it be thought worth the whilc^ perhaps, to re- 
prifit them now in a collected form. 

It map he sufficient to acquaint the wiader,^ 
who is curious in controversial hhtory, that iiv 
the year 1774, J\^r. Blackburne published in 
three small mlumcs, 12tno, A Collection of Let-" 
ters and E^ssays, in favour of public liberty ; 
first published in the news-papers, in the years 
1764^ 65, 66 , 67, 68 , 69 , and 1770. By an ami¬ 
cable band* of well-wishers, to the religious and 
• civil rights of mankind. Published by Wilkie, 
and Goldsmith, Lqndon. • 

* Of Mr. Blackbtirne’s vigilance and activity, 

‘ whenever the esiemy appeai'sd, the reader per- 

* haps may fmn some idea, by pm'uswg the pa- 
‘ per on Imbutation ; those signed, Phleboto- 
' mus, Saxifragus, Lothario, Apicius, Eccle- 
‘ siasticus, Cainillus, Inceptor, the Answer oj‘ 
‘ the Aixhbishop e/'Paris, to tJje Archbishop oj 

* Canterjbury, the letter to the bishop of Albany 

* elect, and not less 7ha?i tzvicc asjnany more, 

* By the same hand was uuinafaettired, the cas- 
‘ trated chapter of TrisUam Shftndy.’ ^Jjidio 
the same hand, we believe, We may safely at^ 
tribute the papers signed, Plebeius, Miso- 
mumpsinuis, aPree Burgess in fetters, the Coun¬ 
try Curate^of January the first, iEcus, 
oclastcs, liarrlijasius, as well as seveivil 



.^DFERTISEMENT. 


on which, however, we cannot pronounce xvith 
equal certainty. • 

In thefollowing Memoirs of Mr. Blackburne's 

* hfemid tvritmgs, notiH is^ta%en*of soine pi'in- 
ted, and some manuscript tracts of his, xohich 

, ^do not appear in this collcciion of his works. 
The Discourse on Family religion, c^d such of 
the Sennoiisr/W Charges, are not here inser- 
. ted, being- chiefly of a practical cast, may he 
supposed to have better ansxvered the particular 
purpose, for which they xvere originally compo- * 
sedf as they xvere at that tir^e^printed and pub¬ 
lished, than they could do if included in a vo¬ 
luminous publication like the present. For the 

• rest, the iDefiiice of Dr. Law’s Appendix 
against Morton, Steffe, and Fleming, is in a 
greaj: measure superseded by the last complete 

edition of the Historical View ; which, in the 

• * . 

opinion of some competent judges, may be.consi¬ 
dered bs having given the finishing bl(^ to the 
c(mm)versy„ Oj the Letter on Baptism, and 
of thelXweo Lelt?ci^s pn Swift’s (misnamed) 

• of llieVour jatt years of tlie Queen, a 
• short account zcilPbe found in the proper place. 

• Upon the ivhole, the Editor thinks it right 
and respcctf.il io the public, to ad^ that he has 

• r.i'ied 

xtorij ihii\ 

' ' "tensive a plan, as u reasonable regard 


this edition of the xvorks ofJiis father. 



ADVERTISEMENT, ' 


• • 


t/} this e.vpenee of so large a publication^ and a 
propef attention to the convenience oj the pur* 
chaser would permit. He hopes, hoxvever, that 
he has excluded nothing, xdhich coul(^ contribute 
fully andfairly, to (fisplay the character and 
principles of the Author, And for the inser* 
tion, on his accord, of the tivo little pieces^ 
mw first printed, the Story of the two Jews, 
and the Catacombs, it is presumed, they will be 
read with pleasure, as specimens of the xvriter* 
talent in the province of invention an^Jancy, 
The following Epigi^ym of Archdeacon Black* 
burners, which is already xvcll known, and has 
been repeatedly printed, for want of a more ap* 
propriate place in this xvurh, 77iay, tinthout far* 
ther apology, be subjoined here. 


LYCIDAS to FRUDENTIA. 

Descehdj/air Stoic, from thy fliglits : 

From nature learn*to know, 

Ou/ passions arc the ncccUul weights* 
That make our virtues ^o.* ^ 

■ ’ ’ • 

FRUDENTIA to LYCIDAS. 

True, Lyjidas: yet think not so 
Another truth to shun ; / • 

Our pamons make our virtues 
But iftake^ur vices run. 



' JDFERTISEMENT. 

• • 

It viould be unjust to conclude 4his Adver^ 
tisement, without the acknowledgment of obliga^ 
tion to a learned and faithful friend, whose pe¬ 
culiar acqmintance \vith the subject qf the foU 
lowing papers, and affectionate attachment to 
his memory, has enabled the Editor to meet the 
public eye, with more \idvantage 4han he could 
else ham done, xvitJiout the benefit of his assis¬ 
tance. 


•* Bkignall, Aprils, 1804 

• > 

N, B, The text of M sulsequmt Memoirs, 
as far as the lalin prayer, biclusim, is all that 
was left*by the Author himself. For the con¬ 
tinuance of those Memoirs^ for the extracts of 
letters and other notes, whether signed E or 
not, as also for those articles or remarks in the 
Appendix, which are not otherwise accounted 
fot\ihe Edithr alone is responsible. 


*This edition having been put* to press in tnc 
year 1801, the now first published, appear 
wk4i the date oj year in which they were 
printed. 



SOME JCCOUi^T OF THE AUTHOR. 


Francis blackburne, the auOtor of tiie foi- 

lowing tracts^ wris born at Richinondj in Yorkshire, 
June Q, 1705. grandfallicr Francis, tvas^a younger 

son of a gentleman, whose family fos many years were 
owners of Mamcke Abbey, about Six miljps from Ricii- 
mond,together witli a good estate for those timcs,wlfft.’h 
a numerous offspring, and a want of ceconomy, obliged 
the owner to sell, so that the fortunes of his younger 
children were but'very inconsiderable. 

Francis, our^autVior’s grandfather, w'as settled at 
Richmond, and 4her^ entered into the stocking trade, in 
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which, bj his own prudence and industr;i^, and the en¬ 
couragement of Lady Yorke (whose rdlation, Mrs, Jane 
Iniruui, of Bcwerley, near Ripon,, he married), and of 
Thomas Yorlte, Esq, son, he ac;Huired a handsome 
fortune, which enabled him*to settle an estate of about 
two hundred [munds a year, upon the marriage of his 
only son Francis, with Alice the elder daughter of Dr. 
Thomas Comber^ dean of Ourliam. Of this marriage, 
our autlior, a younger son Thomas,and a daughter Jane, 
afterwards married to Onesiphorus Paul, Esq. of Hill 
JIoiisc, in Gloucestershire, [andmother to the present 
’humane and patriotic Sir George Onesiphorus Pa?ll> 
Baronet. E.l were the issue. 

Frances, our author’s father, died at tlie age of twen¬ 
ty-nine. And some years after, his widow married 
William JCirkby Esq.^ of Ashlack, in Lancashire ; and 
in consequence of that alliance, the family removed in¬ 
to that county, and the tw^o sons were sent successive- 
13-to school at Kendal, in Westmoreland, Petinington, 
and Hawksbead, (where is a Free-school, founded and 
endowed by Archbishop Sandvs), and lastly, to the 
Frce^school at Sedbergli, in Yorkshhe, pf which Dr. 
Samuel Saunders was then'inaster. 

» e. 

« 

* By this marri^qe Mr. KirSby lind one daughter and three fons;— 

* Sar^^ Kirkby, who died uniiferried at Kendal, Feb. 17, iSoo, in her 
S8th year. • 

William Comber Kirkby, late Attorney at Law, in London, (and fa¬ 
ther of VVdiiam Kirkby Efq, of the Exchequer Office}, who died, July 
Sth, 1791, in his 76Th year. • 

James Kirkby, late Druggifl: in London, who died September 5, 11790, 
in ids 74th year, * 

And John Kirkby, who died in London, at*the age of 
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These frequent removals from one school to another, 
were the effect of •the care and attention of their father 
ip }aw> MivKirkby, to the education of these two 3'oung 
men; for no sooner, was any neglect or inefficiency of 
the school-master discovcietl, but the boys were remo¬ 
ved to some other school of better repute. The benefit 
of this solicitude of his father inlaw in the education of 
himself and hi^rother, our author always acknowledg¬ 
ed with expressions of the most sensible giatiuide. 

The elder brother remained only one year under the 
care of Dr. Saunders, having, as was judged by his, 
friends, sufficiently couipleatecl his classical learning, ‘ 
to he qualified for entering upon aeiidemical studies; hift 
being only sixteen year's of age, it was thought proper 
that he should pass one year under the eye of liis worthy 
urrcle Thomas Comber^ Esq. of East Ne\non,t in York¬ 
shire, at which place he had the advantage of the li- 
brai-y of his grandfather, the Dean of Durham, and of 
the direction of his uncle in the use of it, who iiad be«u 
educated at Lincoln college, in Oxford, under the tui¬ 
tion of Dr. Liiptun. 

In the month ©f May, and in the scvcnt^iitli 

year of his age, our authoF-was admitted pensioner of 
Catherine Hall, tambridge, under ^ilie tuition of Mr- 
Edward Hubbard, (afterwards Master o^ the College), 
and constantly resided in college, till he took the de-* 
gree of Bachelor of Arts. Soon after whieli, his bro¬ 
ther Thomas> who had been admitted pensioner about 
two years before at Christ’s College, Cambridge, died 
tit that college of the smallpox, which so affected our 

* Near Helmfley. 
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author as greatlj^ to impair his health, aftd made it ne¬ 
cessary for him to go down into Yoritshire to re-estab¬ 
lish it. Upon returning to college, he was chosen Con¬ 
duct, or Clyiplain-Feitew of the sopiety, and upon that 
title, was ordained deacon* by Dr. Qreen, bishop of 
Ely, March ]7lh^ 17^28. 

Our author’s rcturnjto^ollege> was occasioned chief¬ 
ly by his expectation of a foundation-fellowship, likely 
to be vacant by the preferment of Mr. Addenbroke, 
afterwards Dean of Lichfield : but the^ majority of the 
.fellows being high ro 3 ’alists on the principle of heredi¬ 
tary rights and our author having by the conversetten 
of some liberal minded friends, and the readin«: of 
Locke,* Hoadly, &c. acquired a stron|; attachment to 
the principles of ecclesiastical and civil liberty, he be¬ 
came ai^ obnoxious candidate to the society' ; ^^nd ha¬ 
ving disclosecl his sentiments too freel}’, in a public 
speech, on the 5th of November, immediately prece¬ 
ding the lime of taking his degreejhc wasiejected,though 
otherwise the onl^- qualified candidate, and ‘iK/ugh the 
electors were obliged, in order to disappoint him, to 
violate their statutes,b}' indulging Mi*.Ad^enbroke with 

* ^ A certain ^erfon indecL owes hii principles to a very acci- 

* dental word of advice giyntaiuni at feventeen, by a worthy old lay 

* gentleman, who'^faid, “ yc^ng man, letthefirft book thou readell at 

* C? 5 nibr :dge, be Lock| uj[fon*government,” It was accordingly the 

* fi:ft book that perfon bought, and he improved fo much by it, that 

* he loft a fellowihip by a fpecch on tlie 5th of November * arul ha- 

* ving bread to ear, by the care and industry of«a grandfather, would 

* be the moft incucufcaWc man upon earth, ftiould he ever regret that 

* and fomeother losses of the Titmc fort.* m 

F, B. T© Thomas Hollis^ EfqT Feb, 14th, 176S. 
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an extraordinary year of grace, to keep the fellowship 
full. 

On this disappointment our author resigned his.con- 
ductship*, and repaired to Ea*t-Newton jto his worthy 
unde Comber, with whofn-he continued as a boarder 
for some years in expeeVation of some church perfer- 
ment, particularly the living of Richmond his native 
place, where tlh? Rev. and worthy Mr. Thomas Brooke* 
w ho had married his motlier’s sister, was then incum¬ 
bent. 

During his residence at East-Newton,he was afflicted 
w#th a nervous disorder and a dejection of spirits,which 
disabled him from pursuing his jstudics, and obligt?d 
him to seek reMef in strong exercise, particularly fox¬ 
hunting and other field sports, wdiich restored him to a 
toleralue state of health, and power of application to 
books. * 


^ * Fox huut'iiig was then my ftudy and employment, which I pyr- 

* fueJ ar t rdat’on’sh ( fe In the country, when absent from York,with 
‘ great foIii,itude and aifidniO". At that relation’s house howaver, I 

* found fomceld books formerly .he property of ray great grandfather* 

* (anOhvcrianjustice)whoatthe reftoration faved himfelf, his family 

* and fortune, by a match *vith a female royalift of diftinction, whoft 
‘ name you faw in CattA-ick church. These books,wlych* alter my faid 

* ancestor’s demife, were thrown by ar^on| tfte lumber of the houfe, 

* 1 conveyed to my lodging room * and there became EJbquainied with the , 

* manners and principles of many excell'sntkild puritans, and tlrefflaid 

* the foundation of whatever approaches towards mediocrity in my own. 

* 1 was struck with their unafieded and disinterested piety, and theii 

* zeal for the rpiritual|;ood of mankind) and from them I 

* chriftian truly fuch, mull ever be in a ilate of ^arfare w 

* and particularly thjg^principalities and powers of it. It v 

* which carried th«n through their trials, and their uonconfo* a title in th'" 


learned that’ 

ith tr""" ^ 
icbmoiid. E'or 
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Vi some account t>F the author. 

f • 

During bis connection with his fellow«sportsmen, he 
was necessarily cngagedin parties dissipation, both 
in t[ie country and at the city of York, carefully avoid¬ 
ing however^ all tcinptjitioiis t(/intemperance* bearing 
in mind the occasion of hi^ father's immature death>a 
grosshabit of body brought oft b^^ the excesses of the 
bottle. ^ , 

At the head of these parties was Edward Thompson, 
of Marston Esq. Member of Parliament for the city of 
York, whose Inilliancy of wit and humourous vivacity, 
^jnade him the delight of ev*ery company, who had the 
pleasure o/ associating with him* Our author hath pf- 
tcii acknowledged, that to these relaxations he owed a 
knowledge of men and manliel*s,*|jighlf serviceableon 
many occurrences of life, and such as it is impossible to 
learn from h^oks. • 

It was diiribg this interval, thatan inciilcnt happened 
which he somelitnes mentioned with pleasantry, in 
ljp.ntcring his own early ambition of being an author. 
While he W'a^3 under-graduate, a sermon was preached 
on the thirtieth of January at the Univc-sity church 
of Cambridge, on Mat. xxii, ^ Render to Cc^sar, 
&c. This sermon was prujted, and provoked our au- 

I • 

r 

* luxury ami ditfipatlon o^th»age, as well as to the forms of the eltab' 

* liOitneiity tliati^dc them njure than conquerors.' 

F. B. to the Rsiv.^* Turner, Wakefield, Vide Monthly Mag. 
p. 888, Dec. 1796. 

N. B. The 0 /ivertaji yujiicey mentioned in the above extra£f, was Wll- 
be tlie'VHtormon, Efq of Ealt Newton, who had married Alice, daughter of 
and fometfuty VVandcsfiJrdc, and whofedaughter Alice Thornton, became 
/ Dean Comber, our author’s grandfather. Vide Comber's 
■ Dean Comber, 1799, pp. 32, 47—50. • 
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th&r in the ?irarmth of hiS zeal for ilie family on the 
throne, to write some severe and ilot over cool strictures 
upon it; and having proceeded to the length of a six¬ 
penny pamphlet, he disguised himself, and in a dark 
night left it with the London carrier, directed to a pub¬ 
lisher in town, no otherwise known to him than by the 
mention of his name in ikle page. Having thus 
quitted the carfe of his brat to the carrier, he thought 
no more of it, knowing the chance against its being 
printed to be more than a hundred to one ; till going 
into a bookseller^s shop in York, above ten years afiei\, 
ht discovered his deserted offspring, among a variety of 
better and worse rubbish upon the counter. The sur¬ 
prise of meeting with an old acquaintance so Ipng for¬ 
gotten, affected liira so much that he was obliged to 
down, to the great concern of a learned friend along 
with him, who was not apprised of the occasion of his 
sudden illness, till they were both sufficiently recovered 
to laugh at it. What became of this pamphlet is nob 
known, that being the only copy jthe author ever saw in 
print or ever heard of. 

In the spring of the year 1739, the reverend and M^or-i 
tliy Mr. Brooke, rector of Richmond, declining fast in 
his health, and being confined to hjs sick bed, it was 
tliought high time that Mr. B.'should tj^ualify himself 
to succede him ; the living whii^b jvas in the, gift of the 
Lord Chancellor Hardwicke, having been previously 
promised to Mr. B, through the interest of Sir CopyerS' 
B’Arcy Knight of the Bath, and John Yorke, Bsoi then 
members of Parliament for the town of Richmonds For 
this purpose jVjr. B. having obtained a title in th' 

B 
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dioccsc of York, went to iLondon to obtain priest'^ of- 
dei's from Dr. Launcelot Blackburne> alien Archbishop 
of York, who sent him with lexers dismissory to Dr. 
Gooch Bishop of Norwich, by whoRi he was ordaineci 
priest, on Sunday March l3th, 1739> at Ely chapel in 
Hulborn. And Mr. Brooke dying soon after, Mr. B. 
was inducted into the recfoi^ of Richmond, May iSth* 
1739 i the whole expeneesof the instruments being ge¬ 
nerously paid by John Yorkc, Esq. Mr. B’s. constant 

and valuable friend and benefactor. 

« » 

• Mr. B’s. fiiends imd expectationsthatsoinepsrfer- 

ment would have been conferred upon him by Arch- 

bishop Blackburne, Imvingbe^n informed thatTiis grace 

valiicd himself upon his family name ; bift this was meie' 

imagination, nor did Mr. B. pay any court to his grace 

with any %uch^ view. When Mr. B. waited' upon the 

Archbishop to obtain priest’s orders,his grace asked hint 

where he was born ; to which Mr. B. answered that 

'He was born at Richmond, but that bis ancestors 

" wefe,of Marricke-Abbey,” on w'hich his grace said, 

" 80 were mine.” — Autlionv Wood mentions. Dr. 

LauAcelot Blackburne, as a member otChrist church in 

* 

Oxford, and author of a seritlon iiititled, “ The unrea- 
" sonableness*^^of Afiger.” He says,that he was the son of 
^ Mr. Richard ^Blackburne of Ijondon ;* probably the 
same mentioned by«Yi?ood p. 647 ; who is said to have 
been ** born in London, and sometime M. A. of Trinity 
college in Cambridge, afterwards Doctor of Ph^^sic 
at Leyden iu.Hqlland, and thecompfiler of Vitalfob^ 
" bianoi Aucturimi which said Rjphard we take 


^ .\then, Oxon. rol, a. p. 1061. 
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to have been •cousin german to Giles Bkckburne of 
Marricke. This*digression is only intended to obviate, 
some reports relating to our author^s connections •with 
the Arcnbishop, wjiich never ^ere any other than as 
above. 

Mr. B. being now possessed of a parochial cure, set 
himself down seriously to hii studies, and to the dis¬ 
charge of the duties of his office. Coucei niug the lat¬ 
ter, as he was constantly resident in uis parish, except 
for some very short intervals, during above forty years, 
the report of his parishioners will be the most authentic?^ 
a«count of his conduct among them. It is Only meant 
therefore, to give an |iccojmt of hie literary performan¬ 
ces, on what olicasions they were composed and made 
public, or the reasons why some of them were suppres¬ 
sed, observing that in this detail much of hisf personal 
history is involved, as well as of his literary friendships 
and connections. 

In the year 1742, Mr. B, was pitched upon by Henly 
D’Arcy, Esq. of Sedbury in the neighbourhpqd of 
Kichmond, (then appointed High SheiylFof the county 
of York) to be his chaplain; on which occasion he prea¬ 
ched and pulrlished his AiUze Sermon, the first piece in 
this collection which we have publishe?! as we found 
it in the printed copy, one or itvcf passaiges excepted, , 
containing an encomium of Bisliop Warburton’s bbok 
on XheAlliance between Churchand State, which per¬ 
formance as appears in his subsequent writings, Mr. B. 

* From 1739 to 1787, forty eight years in ait. * 


I Vol. i. pp. i 34. 
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afterwards formed a very different judgmenli and ac* 
cordingly erased those passages with his own hand from 
^ the oopies remaining in his custody 

About the same time a litigation happened between 
the Ma^^or and Corporatioh of Richmond, and Dr* 
Stratford, commissary of the jdrchdeaconry of Rich 
mbnd, concerning the illogal removal of the consistory 
court, and the records belonging to it,'to the town of 
Ljinoaster, where the said commissary resided. On 
this occasion Mr. B. wrote two pamphlets asserting the 
Fights of the corporation, and the propriety of restoring 
tlie consistory court, and records to the town of Rich¬ 
mond, the capital of JLlic Archdeaconry^of Richmond, 
and the only place where the jurisdictioil of the com¬ 
missary could be legally exercised. The consequence 
of which was that upon a petition to the Bishop of Ches¬ 
ter, Dr. Saiiiiiell Peploe, from the mayor and corpora¬ 
tion of Richmond, his Lordship ordered the consistory 

to he re-established at Richmond, and the records to be 

« 

* Vol.l. p, 6. 1 . 7. from the bottom, after the word • Communion,* 
the following fentencS was originally inferted: [but by * none w ith more 

* advantage, than by the truly learned and judiciouiFAuthor of rAe Dt’vtn^ 

* Legation of Mo/es^ whom, no Englifibjnan^ well atfeScd to the religion 
* * and liberties of hh country, can pafs by with a good conscience, without 

* paying him Come acknowl^dgipents for the excellent fervices he has done 
tol^oth.’J “After the labours &c.’* 

Vol. i. p. *4, I. 4. af^cr the tvord * Considerations :* the following fen- 
tencewas originally inserted [* and that fuch incorporation, even upon 

* the fundamental jj^tnciples of both, is no idle or amusing dream, may 

* be clearly underftood, from that noble theory of ^lliancebetween eccle- 
• * fiaflicdl and civil poweas, which a late incomparable write* has raifed, 

* not upon abftracted fehemes of what Jhokld be i^ every policy, but 

* upon exprefs fa€ls, and actual conditions petuJtar\p otir own :’3 front 
whence Sec, 
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replaced in the registry there, which was accordingly 
done.* But these performances, being of no impor¬ 
tance to the public; in general, are not inserted in this ^ 
collection. , • 

In the year 1748, a youhg man was recommended to 
Mr. B, for a curate, whose father was a worthy clergy¬ 
man, well known to Mr. B.aand much esteemed by him. 
This young m^n being not very well qualified in point 
of learning, Mr. B. took some pains to improve him, 
and among other exercises for that purpose, set him to 
translate Erasmuses Frtface, to his Paraphrase on tJm 
Qospd of St. Matthew,* containing an earnest exhorta¬ 
tion to all ranks of people to study the holy scriptures. 
When the traftslation was finished and corrected, it ap¬ 
peared to Mr. B. to be a tract very proper to put into 
the hands of his parishioners ; and accordin^y having 
written a Preliminary discourse, addressed to the Homan 
catholic gentry and laity of Great Britain, and added 
a few marginal notes, he procured a cheap edition ofit, 
recommending it to the public, parti}” as an antidote 
against popery, but chiefly as an encouragement to the 
common peopleiobe diligent in reading the scrijAures, 
for the information and iri^>rovcmcnt of thepiselvesand 
families, in Christian knowledge andiChrislian piety. 

In the year 1749 appeared for die firsir time,Free and^ 
CandidJJisguisitions relating todhe Church of England; 
containing many sensible observations on the defects 
and improprieties in the liturgical forms of faith and 
worship of the •established churchy and proposals of 
amendments and alterations, of such passages as were 

♦ Vol. i. pp. 56—89. 


t Vol. i. pp, 25—^55. 
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liable to reasonable objections. This woik was a com¬ 
pilation of authorities^ taken from thewritings of some 
eminent divines of the cburfjb of England, tending to 
shew the necessity or at least the ^expedience of re¬ 
vising our public liturgy, and of extracts of letters sent 
or supposed to be sent to the compiler from his corres¬ 
pondents in dilFerent parte of the kingdom, approving 
of his design,and signifying theirdisposition to promote 
and encourage it, as there should be occasion. 

The compiler, the Rev. Mr. John Jones, vicar of Al- 
Vonbury near Huntingdon, was a man of a very singu¬ 
lar character, pious and regular in his deportment, dih- 
g&nt in bis clerical fimetions,^ and indefatigable in his 
studies, which were chiefly employed in’^iiomoting this 
scheme of reformation, conceived and digested long be¬ 
fore his ^isyuisittom were made public, but withal af¬ 
fecting a mysterious secresy even in trifles, and exces¬ 
sively catitious of giving offence to the higher powers, 
•With Mr. B. this gentleman,on the recommendation 
of Dr. Edmund Law, al tcrwards bishop of Carlisle,held 
a corresponden<;e; and to him Mr. Jones sent the grea¬ 
test ^ariofhis work in manuscript,*wbich was returned 
to him without so much as the correction of a single slip 
of the writer’s pen.; nor was there a single line or word 
^ in thei^recfl?l^4Cfl«d^rf Disquisitions written orsuggested 
by Mr. B. notwithst^^nAng many confident reports to 
the contrary. 

The truth is, Mr. B. whatever desire he might have 

to forward the work of ecclesiastic: al reformation, 

« 

(which was as earnest at least as IVlr Jones’s) could not 
Vid. Vol. I. P.31S, * 
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possibly conform his style to the millfy phraseology of, 
the Bisquimtior^ ; nor could he be content to have his 
sentiments mollified, by the gentle qvalifications ol 
Mr. Jones’s lenient pen. He was rather, (perhaps too 
much) inclined *to look .upon those who had in their 
bands, the means and the power of reforming the errors, 
defects, and abuses in ihe^ ^vernment, forms of wor¬ 
ship, faith and discipline of the established church, as 
guilty of a criminal negligence, from which they 
should have been roused by sharp and spirited expostu¬ 
lations. He •thoughtife became Disquisitors, with a 
^use in hand of such high importance to the influence 
of vital Christianity, rather to have boldly faced the^ut- 
most resentqjcnt of th#class of men to which they ad¬ 
dressed their work, than by meanly truckling to their 
arrogance, to dcrive*upon tljemselves their ridicule and 
contempt, which all the world saw* was the case of 


these gentle suggesters,and all the return they had for 
the civility of their application. 

No sooner however, was the book published, than it 
was violently attacked by several high church eealots; 
who thought or aflected to think, that any step towards 
a farther reformation, wqpld lead to the utter subversion 
of the Church df England. Among tlje t est *of these 
clamorous adversaries, one J\Ir. *Boswell a clergyman 
and schoolmaster of Xuuntoit in Somersetshire, a man 
of considerable reading, appeared in some tragical re¬ 
marks on this pernicionsbook, but written without a sin¬ 
gle grain either of candor or patience. 

In answer to this gentleman’s Memarks, Mr. B. with* 
out the participation or even knowledge of Mr. Jonesj 
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or any of liis ‘lAofce confidential associates, ^ entered the 
lists, in an Apology for the Authors ^ the Fred and 
Caiidicl Disquisitions 3 printed for Millar, 1750.* This 
'^performance (the literarj’^ by-bloV above mentioned 
excepted,) was the first exertion of Mr, B’s. contro¬ 
versial talents, communicated 'to the public ; and 
though a very’ imperfect i^oAnposition, ^procured him 
encouragement, among the very few to w^nora the au¬ 
thor of iheApology %vas known, to cultivate his turn for 
^ that kind of writing, by which he was led into many in¬ 
conveniences, he neither did nor could foresee: and 
whibh if he had foreseen, he should not perhaps (as he - 
used to say) have had ejther the prudence or the pusil- 

, r ^ 

Janimity to avoid them, 

Upon his antagonist this pamphlet wrought no other¬ 
wise than a? an instigation to a farther degree of in- 
sanitv, which broke out in a voluminous octavo full of 
passionate abuse, and a waste of impertinent quotations 
from orthodox antiquity ; for which the poor man (who 
afterwards had the misfortune to lose his reason,) was 
properly,but very tenderly reprehended by other hands. 

^hXs^pology and a Letter inserted i^a Mr. Jones’s 
second appeal from p. 170, to 181, were all the pieces 
Mr. B. wrote, llwit had any immediate connection with 
the Free and Cai^did IMs<piwtions. 
ilis next publication \yaj A Short Discourse on the rw.-- 
ture fohligaiion and benefits of Family Jleligion j-f a small 
pamphlet printed at his own expence, and distributed 
among bis parishioners. Such as it is, if may serve to 
shew, at least, that amidst the other empjoymenls of 

* Vol. Ji. pp. 13j—178. t Not infertecUn the preientcolledtion. 
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his pen^ he was not unmindful of the more immediate 
occaSiofts of hit parishioners. 

On the eighteenth of July 17J0, Mr. B. was collated 
to the Archdeacopry of Cleveland^ and on the first of . 
August following to the Ptebend of Bilton, by Dr.Mat- 
thew Hutton, then Archbishop of York, to whom he 
had been for some years 4:iUiiar chaplain.*—Such of 
Mr. B’s. frietfds as judged of his disposition, by the in¬ 
fluence that fear and hope have upon the majority of 
mankind, concluded, that,upon this promotion he would 
write no pologiei ior such books,as the Free mid 

Candid Disquisitions ; and some of them were a little 
pleasant with him upon^lhat subject; to whom he orily 
answered with a cool indifference, that he had made no 
bargain with the Archbishop for his liberty. He had 
good reason indeed to believe, that his grace was not 
unacquainted with his sentiments; nor was he a stranger 
to the Archbishop’s liberal notions on ecclesiastical af¬ 
fairs. When he first went to Bishopthorpe to be collated 
to the Archdeaconry, he was shewn into the chaplain’s 

a 

room, where the first thing he saw, was the above-men¬ 
tioned Apology l^ing upon the table ; and he had irason 
to believe, from some conversation he had with his grace 
before he left hin:i,that he was suspecj:ed to be the author ^ 


a 


• * I heartily wish you joy of that accflmulation of preferment which 

* you have been fo long intitled to, and which though it cannot add either 

* to the real merit oj to the interior refpectablenefs of theT>erioii, who 

* mull dignify it, yet as it will give him frequent opportunity of ind>-ilfiij- 

* atinghis brethren i1i thofeparta, and may add fomewhat to his 

* rity in promoting the good work of reformation in which he is fu 

* engaged, I thereilfdoand will again rejoice.* 

Dr. Edrriund Law, to F. B. Auguft 1750. 


fas em- 
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©r it.—But there was a candor and generosity in Arch- 
hisliop Hutton, rarely to be met witli>in men of his 
gi'aec’ij station. Mr.B. had been warmly recommended 
. to his grace when hcwasBIshop of Bangor,by his steady 
friend John Yorkc, Esq. and Mr, B. himself having 
lived in the nciglibourhood of^ his grace’s family at 
Marskc, [near Richmond, pj for more than ten years, 
his grace had some personal knowledge *of the man, 
and of his general character in that neighbourhood ; 
and the Archbishop was known to say on a certain oc- 
C£^sion,that his ovyii knowledge of Mr. B.'had as great a 
share in his pi’cferment,as the solicitation of his friends., 

hn the summer of tjie year 1762, Mr. B. made his 
third visitation of the ArchdcaconVy of Ckfiveland, and 
was desired to print the Charge^ he gave the clergy on 
that occasion ; which is followed in this collection by a 
Sermon preached at Richmond, at the ordination held 
there by Dr. Keene, then bishop of Chester, October 
I5tb, 1752. To these two pieces belongs no particular 
history. 

In the latter end of the same year, Mr. B. paying a 
visit a gentleman, his parishioner, fotjndhim reading 
a charge delivered by Dr. J«oseph Butler/ bishop of 
•Durham, to ihe clergy of his diocese at his primary vi¬ 
sitation in 1754 Tho gentleman informed him, that 
U had just been put into Jiis hands by a Roman Catho¬ 
lic neighbour, who exulted not a little that the senti¬ 
ments of so eminent a prelate, were so conformable to 

^ * 

• InfcTted in the prtfent coHeai©ix. 


*Vol.A 
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the regard paid by the papists to the ceremonies of the 
church of Rome. 

Mr. B. much surprised at this information,, and no 
Jess at some particular passages in the bishop’s discourse, 
pointed out to him h"is friend, took the first oppor¬ 
tunity to procure a copy of this remarkable charge, in 
which he found somedoc^rkries so diametrically opposite 
to the principles on which the proteslant reformation 
was founded and supported, that he thought they de¬ 
served to be exposed and censured, to prevent the mis¬ 
chief they might do under the sanction of so consider- 
• able a name. • 

The remarks up,on tjiis pastoral discourse being mady 
for publicatTon, were communicated to a learned friend, 
upon whose judgment the author was disposed to rely, 
before he finally determined to commit#them to the 
press. Part of an answer to the letter Mr. B. wrote to 
his friend on this occasion, he had leave to prefix to 
his pamphlet. In another part, which is suppressed, 
the gentleman approved indeed of the contents of his 
performance, but strenuously dissua^led him^from pub¬ 
lishing it,^oii the consideration of the high chaweter of 
the bishop for jiicty and learning, of the difficulty he 
would find of keeping himself undjsco<ft?red,and the bar 
which the freedom of his reiilafks woi*ld prove, (should 
lie be known to be the author).to his pretensions to fu¬ 
ture perferment. 

These remonstrances made no impression upon Mr, 

B. His opinTon was, that the more exalted the station 

• • 

und character of the writer, the greater was likewise the 
necessity of* obviating his influence, when it was em- 
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ployed to propagate erroneous principles, especially of 
so great importance in matters of reIigion;^nd that wheti 
^trutb am! reason demanded his testimony, and the pub¬ 
lic might be benefited by it^ he should never have any 
concern for the consequences to himself. 

The book was accordingly published with the title of 
A SeriousEnquiri/ info the and importance of external 
teli^mtj Stc. printed for Bladon, 1752.’**' 

It remained for some time uncertain to whom this ob- 
. noxious pamphlet should be ascribed. It seems liow^ 
ever, that Ar jbbishop Seeker, soon after his promotion 
to Canterbury, by the diligence of his emissaries and 
the indiscretion of the printer, found who was the 
reputed offender against hisbosom friend Bilhop Butler; 
and his resentment was aggravated by the consideration, 
that these remarks might be alledged as some confirma¬ 
tion, of the suspicion entertained by certain persons, 
that the bishop (whose decease happened soon after the 
publication of this pamphlet) died in communion with 
the church of Rome, 

Of this discovery Mr. B. was totally ignorant till the 
year 17 ^ 6 , when the first edition of the Confessional 
came out. D/. Seeker had b^n prompted to the see 
di Canterbury,'m the year 1757 or 1758, without the 
least diminution of his alix^ious vigilance, for the honour 
and interest of the cburclfi of England, The author 
of the Confessional was accordingly soon discovered, 
and his exclusion from future perfennent, cordially an¬ 
nounced by the Archbishop at his own* table, as well 

on account of this second instance of his d^Jlinqueiicy, 

¥ 

* Vol i pp. 91—17*. 
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as of tbe eiwrmitjr of his strictures on bishop Sutler^ 
charge. • 

Mr. Richard Baron, a dissenting minister^ well knomi 
to the public in Jiis (Jay, was*perfectly apprised of the 
Archbishop’s principles ^nd character, and kept his eye 
upon his grace’s manoevures, with as much attention 
and as much opposition,* as his grace gave to the at¬ 
tempts of Beretical pravity. The open declaration# 
made by his grace against Mr. B. among his guests as 
above-mentioned, could not be long concealed from 
Mr. Baron, whose aversion to tbe Archbishop’s prin^i- 
•ciples and conduct, as much perhaps as the considera¬ 
tion of the merit c)f tlie work, /iccasioned the Seriout 
Efiquity, to^be inserfed in the fourth volume of a col¬ 
lection of tracts, intitled, The Pillars ofPritstcraft and 
Orthodoxy shaken, and there ascribed to JVJir. B„ to his 
great surprise, as he did not personally ifnow Mr. Baron, 
nor had any connection with him by correspondence or 
otherwise. • 

Thus was the prognostic of Mr. B*s. friend, of the 
consequences of this publication fulfilled ; any prospect 
the author might have had of further perfertpent in 
tlie church under episcopal patronage,bcing eirectually 
intercepted by this solemn denunciation ol* Archbishop 
Seeker.* • • ^ 

When the act for changingjtl^e style was passed into 
a law, various were tbe objections made to it from dif¬ 
ferent quarters. But the great offence it gave to the 
common people, and indeed to several persons of rank 

• For fome acA>uiit of the ceofiires afterwards pronounced by anothex 
prelate on our author, vide the Apdendix fA] to thefe uiemoirt. 
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and education was, that the new law oblig*ed* theiji td 
commemorate the nativity of CIrrist,' on a day which 
Mvas not'the true anniversary of that important event. 

In some parishes it was insisted th"at the minister 
should observe old Christmass day, which according to 
the new style fell on the fifth of January. Some of Mr, 
B*s parishioners e^tpostulaied Vith him upon that occa¬ 
sion, to whom he answered, that if they chose it, he 
would preach them a sermon on the fifth of January, 
*• provided they would excuse him from reading the ser- 
appointed for Christmass da3^ Accordingly a Ser~ 
mon* was prepared, but as we believe, not preached, 
some of his friends to whom he shewed it, advising him, 
as we have heard, rather to print it, and to distribute 
copies among his neighbours j which was done and no 
more heard'of o)d Christmass day. 

It may be observed, that our author carried matters 
much farther in this sermon, than he had done in his 
Serious Enquiry; even to avow some scruples he had to 
minister in the church of England, on account of what 
he called beggarly ekmenU.'\ These however,he came 
to thinic were matters of no greatmomentiii tyomparison 
of other exceptionable circumstances in the forms and 
Sisciplinc of the chucch. Whatthese were,what opinion 
he formed of thftm, anJ wjiat conduct he observed with 
. respect to them, we shall %ee in the sequel, 

In the year 1753 was published, a collection of visita¬ 
tion charges, on the rubrics and canons of the church 

c 


* Vol.i.pp, 173— 


+ Vid. pp. &c. 
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of Englaud, cielivered by Dr. Thomas Sharpe^ Archdea¬ 
con of Northumberland, to the clergy of his Archdea¬ 
conry. Mr. B. had this collection sent him by an 
acquaintance, who signified hi# desire to know Mr. B’s. 
opinion of the contents. Mr. B. as appears by a letter 
in his custody, civilly* declined this task. He was 
however, afterwards prcviyle^ with to oblige aiiotbej 
friend^witb a few pages of Remarks upon some passages 
of these charges, which he thought to be the most ex¬ 
ceptionable. These Remarks were I’ound iu manuscrij>t, 
among Mr. ITs papers <?orrec;c</, as be had noted,/or 
the Press, with some appearances that they,bad passed’ 
through several hands, being niqch soiled and wowi. 
What prevented tlie •publication of them at the time 
they were written, is not remembered. They are now 
given to the public just as thej^ were found.* , 

In the same year 1753, an Act of Farliamcnt was 
passed for naturalizing the Jews, under certain restric¬ 
tions therein expressed ; hut the clamours of tlie popu¬ 
lace, encouraged* by the bigotry of some wrongheaded 
divines, quickly procured a repeal of it. On this last 
event Mr. B. wrpte, A Candid Address to theJew^resi- 
ding or desiring to reside m Great Britain, occasioned 
hi/ the repeal of a late Act of Parliament, *iti their fa-- • 
voMr.f To this address wus acklnd, A I^ostscript to the 
Christian Reader, occasioned bj a passage in one of the* 
Rev. Josiah Tucker’s pamphlets, where an ohjeclion 
thrown out by Bishop Butler, to the naturalization of 
foreign protestants, was mentioned by Dr. Tucker,with 

• Vol.i, pp. 3 » 7 ~ 34 S» 


+ Vol. i. pp. 137 —aSz. 
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deference and respect^' Neither this Address nor the 
Posttcript then published ; but thePosfscr«)?f being 
communicated to Dr. Tucker, (afterwards dean of Bris-* 
tol) in manuscript, was ttisweredby |he Dr. not with¬ 
out some acrimony, apparehtly upon the supposition 
that the honour of bishop Butler, as well as his own 
(reflected upon, as he tdokitdn thatPos^scnp^,^ required 
a smart animadversion* This answer Was conveyed to 
Mr. B. by a common acquaintance of both parties,and 
replied to by Mr. B. as the reader will find at the end 
of the Addrc&s.^ 

In the year Vtb^^A Lefler was written and sent toD:\ 
Thomas Herrings Ari^ibishop Crpitetburp, draWn up 
by Mr'. B. in concert with a few friends to Chilrch re¬ 
formation. The presumption was that Dr. Herring, 
having the reputation t>f a candid' liberal-minded pre¬ 
late, might he induced to use his influence in recom¬ 
mending, and promoting the correction of some errors, 
and abuses in the established system of the Church, 
from whatever quarter such reformatfon might be sug- 
gested. No public notice however, was taken of this 
Ltttmr^nox was it attended with any visible consequences; 
nor indeed was it heard of beyond the conscious' circle 
of projectors, till t^e year 177 J,when it was printed for 
Papne^ amon^ othei* [fl^jparations for that petition to' 
Parliament, which in.tlje following year was presented 
for relief in the case of subscription, Scc.'f' 

From the time of Mr. B's admission in the Univer-^ 
sity of Cambridge, he contracted an irftimacy with Mr'< 

* Vot. i. pp. 283 .326. + Vol. ii. ipi—1^4, 
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Edmund tlien ft student of St. John’s College,* 
/ftnd long afterwaids bishop of Carlisle. This friendship 
continued many years as will be obsefyed in the course 
of this n&rrativC. In the year 1755 appeared, jin Ap^ 
pendix to Dr. Law’s Cbiisidtratiom on the Theofjf of 
Religion, concerning\he use of the word soul in 
“ Hol^ Scripture ; and the.stiite of death, there de- 
" scribed.” This was called. The soul sleeping system, \ 
and listed by the orthodox among the heresies of the 
times. 

Mr.B. from ah early consideration of the subject had, 
with some little difference in his ideas of it, adopted 
the doctrine of this A^j^penAnx ; and the Dr. being attaclff^ 
ed from sevei'al quarters, and among others by Dr. Re* 
ter Stephen Goddard, Master of Clare-hall,' in a/Sermon 
preached at St. Edmund^s^Bury, Mr. B. stood forth in 
defence of his friend, and published, 2^ Proof in the 
Scriptures of an intermediate State of Happiness or 
Misery hetzoeen Death and the Resurrection, wherein 
the notions of some other persons, besides those of Dr. 
Goddard, are considered and brought^ to the test of 
scriptare.:^ • • 

♦ • Dr. Law X have ^rtbtially known for oneof th^n^U of friends 

* and honefteft of men for thirty years ; afd ^ere 1 to be unafie^ed with 

* any thing which has a tendency to hurt^ither his fortunes or his repu* 
■ tation, I (hould my felf be neither kind/lor honeft/ t. B. to Mr. War* 
burton, tSFeb. \^si, 

f * The oppofitedodlrlne might with equal propriety, and with mors 

* pointed ridicule, haxe been inti tied the foul drtammg fyfitm.* Remark 

of a friend. • 

I Voi.ii.pp. i79v>2bo. 
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Biv poddard indeed a feeble adrersary ij| 
compari^oawith the next> with whon^Mr. B, w«^ e«^ 
gag<^d» Thehishop of Xipiidpii, Dr. Sherlock had pub¬ 
lished some sermons ingJ754^ pteached chiefly, at the 
Templein which were some passages, supposed by au 
advocate for Dr. Warburton's ayatems to, have do. far 
vouruble aspect towards doctrines of the JDiivim JLe-* 
gation of Mohs, and otjber pieces of the same eminent 
Author. To obyiate the impression thcse^pawages might 
make upon the reader of those sermons to the disadvazi-^ 
tage of his olipnt, the learned ad vocals publi^ed, A 
Prec and Qandid Mxnmnation of the principles admp* 
ced Might Rtvef^tnd the hitrd Bisitop of London's 
very elegant Sermons lately published. In this pamph¬ 
let the author dealt about his strictures upon the 
writings pf many learned and enpnent men widiout re-, 
serve. Amodg others, Dr* Edmund Law came in for 
his share of reprehension for repivingi as tfie authorex* 
pressed it, the oH explodi^d hypothesis of the sleep of the 
soul. 

Oh this provocation, Mr, B* wrote. Remarks on Dr, 
JVaifburton^s Account qf the Sentiments of the early Jews 
concerning the Soul.^ Those Remarks have been es¬ 
teemed tohe»Mr. B’s masterpiece, hut narrowly esca¬ 
ped suflbcatio/i in the birth* The manuscript was en¬ 
trusted to the care of .findrew Millar, whose press Mr, 
B. had before made use of. Millar at that time was emr 
ployed in preparing a new edition of the Diidm Lega^ 
tion of Moses; of which indeed, upon bis recieving the 
manuscript, he gave the Remarker notice, promising 

* Vol, if, pp, 361—538,, ^ 
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kt the same tiixie^ that Janice should be done to the 
pamphlet^ which after some delay, was printed for M. 
Cooper, 1757 ♦ But being understood to bear bard upon 
Mr. Millar’s more coitsequentj^l benefactor, it was but 
Very imperfectly published ; for though very few had 
bought it, there waa n%t one copy of it to be had a 
month after the first and oja}^ notice that was given 
of it in a newspaper* The wicked motto Scilicet ut 
Tumo contingat regia conju^f ^e. was .said to be in a 
great measure the occasion of the obstruction, as it was 
nupposed to allude to Dr. Warburton’s matrimonial 
^lliance with Mr. Allen, of Prior Park., This sup¬ 
posed allusion, however, which occasioned so much 
pleasantry, and paftieuWly .to a. venerable prelate,* 
Mr. B. declared never entered his imagination, the re* 
gia cor^ux, alluding •to nothing in his idec^ but Dr. 
Warburton’s sovereignty in the department of litera¬ 
ture, and the bavock the Free and Candid Fxaminer 
had made of so many considerable characters in order 
to establish it. . 

In 1758 came out the third edition of the second vo¬ 
lume, ip two parts, of tlie Divine Legation of ^oses, 
printed for MUiar, and the two T-onsons ; in which it 
appeared,, that th5 author had endcavourecko profit by the 
^marks made on certain pa88ng^8.ase||:bibiSed in the 
former edition, several alterations being made in those * 
passages, with a view to elude the* force of xheJtemarh 
upon them. 

This manoeuvre obliged Mr B. to publish, A Re* 
view of ^ome passages in the last edition of the Divine 

* Bithop Hoadlyf 

c S • 
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Legation (^IMhses demofisttated, by the .Author of JZe- 
markSf This pamphlet indeed did not appear dll 
1759 : but being properly a sequel to the JRemarAsj it is 
placed in this eollectionrimmediately^ after therh.* 

In the year 1756 were ^nblished, " Letters which 
passed between the. Right Reverend Robert [Clay ton3 
Lord Bishop of Corke^ fy>w Lord Bishop of Chgher, 
and Mr. William Penn, concerning baptism,** Mr. 
II. thought the arguments brought in these Lettcrs,hoth 
those of the bishop and Mr. Penn, were weak and in- 
^conclusive, and in that persdasion wr6te. Some senti^ 
ments of a country Divine concerning the ordinance of 
Baptism, wherein ar^ considered some passages in a late 
pamphlet intitled. Letters, 8^c, ttddresseddo a neighbour^ 
touring clergyman.f 

The next piece in the collection is & mere Jeu Aesprit 
and may servh to shew that Mr. B. did not confine him¬ 
self so strictly totheological speculation,as to debar him¬ 
self of the common privilege of Englishmen of rambling 
into polities. In the year 1758,or perhaps in the latter 
end of 1757 was published, Swift*s History if the four 
last years of the ^leen, concerning t^e authenticity of 
which there ^as mtich verbal controversy, when and 
where Mr. Bf ofte^n bore a part. His sentiments on the 
subject, he chose to* \Tfitii down upon paper, under the 
fictitioRS title o£ Tkr^e t,etter$ to a noble Lord, on Dr, 
Swift* sHistory <f the four last years of the Queen, which 
it is ,presumed the reader will not think altogether nn' 

ivorthy of a place in this collection.• 

• 

* Vol. u. pp. 339.—^totheend. • 

f Kot infertcd in the prefent coUe^Uon kut ui account ef the 
main arguiTient—vi^ Appendix [B.J 
t Thtfe Letters are net inferted in the prefent colle<&ioii« The drift 
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Od Commencement Sunday, 1757^ Dr. Powell an 
eminent Tutor of St. John's College, preached a 
mon ht/grt the University of Cambridge, in defence of 
Subscriptions to the Liturgy and XXXIX Articles of 
the Church of Englandt The report then was, that 
Dr. Rutherford (between whom, and Dr. Powell, there 
was a kind of (Ivalship) had in some public exercise, 
thrown out, that these subscriptions were intended by 
the church as a real and proper test of the uniformity 
of opinions, and consequently that it was the duty of 
those, of whom they were required, to subscribe in the 
sfrict literal sense of the several ecclesiastical forms to 
which they pm their nupfes. This*opinion. Dr. Powell 
in the abovementioned sermon thought fit to contro¬ 
vert, insisting that a latitude was allowed to subscribers 
even so far as to admit of the assent and consent of dif¬ 
ferent persons, to different and even opposite opinions, 
according to thejr different interpretations pf ahe propo¬ 
sitions to be subscribed. Dr. Powell’s casuistjy on the 
subject, appeared to Mr. B. so detestable, and so sub¬ 
versive of-the principles of good faith among men, that 
he determined to*expose and refute it to the best of his 
power, and accordingly prepared, and ip a little time 
published. Remarks on the Rep. Df. Powells Sermon 

in defence of Subscriptions, which*is prefixed an • 

• • 

of the writer*s argument istothow, that the copy from which the Hif- 
lory was primed, was the only copy which the Dean had ever written, 
and as complete as he* could write it, oonflftently at leait with the dif- 
covery made at the period where the Hiftory breaks o£f, that the Lord 
Treafurer Harley hSd availed himfelf, as far as with fafety he could, ot 
the%igh-flyingtorits, and was then putting to fea again on a frelh tack 
•f his own, to their infiiiite mortification and difapi^intmeat* 
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a^ifecting Address to the ycm^er studefUs in 6o{i mtr 
Umperslties : printed for A. Millar, 

Mr. B.had begun sonae year^ before thig to think 
riously upon the ca^ of ^Ocksiastical subgcrrpttoii. 
When he took poi^sessioa of the Jiving of Hichmond, be 
bad been en^ged as abovementioned, in a way of lilh 
that did not give him time or opportunity to reflect up¬ 
on subjects of that nature with precision ; and though 
upon taking his first preferment, he determined con¬ 
scientiously to perform the duties of it, jset he was by no 
means aw«]^eof the difltculties that afterwards embar¬ 
rassed him in qualifying himself for holding it- 
therefore then subscribed as directed by law, without 
scruple, and without apprehending the obligation he 
laid him§elf under, according to the form, of giving 
his assent and consent to the whole system of the church. 
When the s4rne form was to be subscribed to qualii^ 
him to hold the Archdeaconry and Prebend, he con¬ 
sulted some of his friends, and particularly Dr. Law, 
who 'gave him his opinion at large, containing such 
reasqps, as had‘occurred to himself on the several oc¬ 
casions he had to undergo thj^t discipline. ^He was like¬ 
wise referred to Dr. Clarke's Introduetiqn to his Scrip¬ 
ture Doctrine^ of tiie,Trinity; and lastly, to the siAth 
Article of the Church of England; all which appeared 
plausible enough to satisfy him, for that time, that 
with these salvos and modifications, he might safely 
subscribe in the prescribed forms. ^ 

But when,upon aftotherprospectof advancement in the 

church, he began to consider the subjectf'more intently 

• * 

* Vol. vi. pp, 
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and found f4;aioii to tiiink that the authoritieson which 
he had de|)ended, were not of slufHoient Weight or force 
toover 7 rule his own s^ruptes, from that time he settled, 
it with himself never to subso^ibe again. About the 
same Ume it was that he began to make collections for 
that work which aftterwllfds appeared under the title of 
Cof^^'esnomilf in the progress of which he Was much 
applauded and d^ncouraged by his old friend Law, but 
}K>t assisted by him or any one else. But of this by 
and by. 

The next pi^e in orddr of time met with arn^g Mtj 
B’ s papers, contains some "^Notei on a man^mript ex~ 
planation of the Churches Doctrine of the by 

Pr. Sharpe, ^rchdeafcon of Northumberland. This 
was a subject which Mr.’ B. was alwa 3 's desirous to 
avoid. Bui the manuscript being ’sent to biih by a 
Ifriend, who solicited his opinion upoif it, he wrote 
these notes, not with a view of deUvering his own sen¬ 
timents on the Trinity, biit only to* shew the weakness 
ofPr. Sharpe’s argument^ in support of the doctrine of 
' the church. 

Mr. B’s attacljment to Pr, Law, and his agre^nent 
with him on the doctrine #f an intermediate stute,would 
not permit him to overlook any attacks on the Doctor’s . 
Appendix to his Considerations^ without some animad¬ 
version. In the year 1757^ Pr.*Morton, Kector of Bas-* 
gingbcun, and formerly of Oxford, addressed some 
Queries to tlie Rev. pr. Law, relative to what lie 
had advanced on the soul of man, antjl a separate 

" state.” The same year, one Mt, John Steffe pnb^ 

• * 

9 V»l. i- pp. s-f?—to the end. 
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IkhedfFivel^ttersJin the two first of which he attempts 
to overthrow Dr, Law’s hypothesis; and ia 1758, the 
same Mr. Stefife published Two LetUn, in the first of 
which he attacks Dr. Laj^v’s .Appendix directly,* and in 
the second^ defends the first of his Five Letters above- 
mentioned. Mr. (afterwards Dr.) Caleb Fleming, had 
likewise thrown many abpsiye remarks onDr. Law’s Ap¬ 
pendix.♦ These three adversaries Mr, Br undertook to 
confute. The manuscript was completely prepared for 

* AceiTation of hoilllities afterwards "took place 6etwixt this gentle* 
man and Mr. Blackbuipe^as appears from the l^cptoiisof Tbomas Hollis 
Efq. p.^S*. 

‘ Of Mr. Hdllis’scorFefptrndence at h#:pe'{|in the year 1767, E.] we 

* meet with very few remains t men of merit and of liberal pfiiiciptes 

* he encouraged and cheriihed, without refpect to denomination or reli* 

* gious profeflion. * 

* 1 1 happened tlj^t two ofthefe had enteredinto a pen*war| aboutfomt 

* particular points of Theology, in which the gentleman whp gave the 

* provocation [Caleb Fleming. £.], was handled withfome feverityby 
! 14$ opponent [Francis Blackbumc. £.] unknown at that time to Mr. 

* who )iad for fomc tim? been the friendly patron of the other. 

* Mff Hollis becoming acquainted afterwards with the defendant, 

* brought about a reconciliation, or rather indeed a ceflation of hoililities, 

* obferving, that as they agreed in points of moiy confequence, it was 
f not worth their while to quarrel abtvit matters, where* the truth was 

* neither fo d}ff.cri|^(b}e, nor fo importsnt as upod other fubjeds, upon 

* which they had each ***^unanimouBy'* employed his pen. 

* Speaking of theiperfon d'ho^made the attack,ln a letter to the defen- 

* dant, dated December igth,!i76y, he fays, •• Whenever this good 
*' man tripsin any degree, he is proportionably concerned $ pnd I know 

he has an high and affectionate refped for you/* . 

* To which the anfwer is: It is impoflible 1 flipphl carry on any 
farther controverfy with a friend of Mr. HoUis, apd an honeRman,'* 

VM^alfo Vol, iii. p. 348, of theprefent work. 
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the press; but the publication was postponed^ for what 
reasons we cannot say. 

The Discourse on the study of the Scriptures, was tie-* 
livered in the way of * a charge to the Clergy of the 
Archdeaconry of Cleveland in the summer 1763 .* 

Jn the year 17Qq, MV. B. attentive to his own con¬ 
victions, as well as to the Hot|oar and reputation of his 
friend Law, pfUblished, A Short Historical VUw of the 
cofUrooersy concerning the Intermediate state between 
Death and the Resurrection, with a Prefatory Discourse 
on the .use and importance of Theological Controversy 
He began with the decision of the council of Florence, 
and carried down his enquiry to tl\e eighteenth century. 
But some fneads havitfg suggested to him, that he had 
not taken proper notice of several writers of reputation 
who had employed their pens on that subject^, he pub^ 
lished a second edition of it in 1772, of i^ijch a farther 

‘fl 

account will be given in its place. 

It has been mentioned above, that Mr. B. had, not 
without some scruples, prevailed upon himself to sub¬ 
scribe to the XXXIX articles, in order to qualify'him- 
self to hold the Archdeaconry of Cleveland and Prabend 
ofBilton, His chief inducements at that time, w'ere 
the reasonings of*Pr. Clarke in his Introduction to the • 
Scripture Doctrine of the Triait^, a iq^nuscript half 
sheet drawn up by Dr. Edmund Law, and the liberal * 
concession in the sixUi Article of the churdi of Eng¬ 
land. * 

Some time afterwards, upon a prospect of further ad- 

r Vol, iT. p. 405. ♦ Vol. Ui. 


\ 
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vaiicemebt toA ififimiid^rable ptefeiment, be took occftv 
sMCHi to re-conwder these several argtuxitetits^and thOttght 
they .fell short oF givihg ^bat ^isfaction which an 
honest man would wish to have, when he pledges his 
good faith to society in^ so solemn a form as that pre* 
scribed by the 36th canoh, ^njoiniSg subscription 
to the Articles and liturgical forms of the church of 
England * 

- In this situation of mind,he setbUnself to examine into 
the rise and progress of this requisition in Protestant 
churches,and into the arguments brought in defencc,orra» 
therin excuueof it; the result of which was thecoinpUair‘ 
tion since known by name^of C&e Cor^mional, Qic. 
n full and free hiquiry into the fight ^ utility^ and s»r- 
crss ef estahlhhing Confessions of Faith and Doctrine iw 
Protdftant Chiirches*^ 

This’work la^ by him in manuscript for some years. 
He had communicated his plan to l>f. Edmund I^w, 
who encouraged him greatly in the progress of it^ and 
appears by many letters in the course of their correspoiin^ 
denoe to have been extrem^if iiupatieni to have it piib* 
lishedi The fair^opy however, was n^-ver seen by any 
of the author’s^ acquaiutance^ one confidential fridnd 
* eitceptedi whoapolte of its existence and. contents td 
the laiie patitiotip Thomas Hollis^ Esq. to whom 
tborat that time was not personally known. 

Hollis mentioned this manuscript. to Mr. An*» 
drew Milhir, the bookseller, who in the year 1763 , m- 
tetfding a Slimmer excursion to visit his*friends in Scot¬ 
land, was desired 6y Mr. Hollis to call upon Mr. B* at 
Ilichm ond,whei c,after some con vei^ation^the manuscript 
was consigned tpJVlr.Minar*s care for publication,and ac- 
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(Sb^diiigly fcaffte cmt itt spring 1766.* THie only con- 
ditit^ made Vith Ifr, Millar waS, that the aut,bor*af 
name should he -cpncealed. * ^ 

When the book ^os it appeared ft‘om the* 

clamotir that ral^d againstrt, that ^grievous offence 
was taken ntit by thatpart of the clergy who affect to 
call themselves orthodox. • ^Bhe indignation of Arch^ 
bishop Seeker was excessive. His mask of moderation 
fell off at Once. He employed all his emissaries to find 
pat the aathoTj and by the indnsti^'of Rivingtoh, and 
the Communicative'disposition-of Millar> he sncceeded. 

• Dr. Edmund Keene was then bishop of GhCster, and 
Mr. B's diocesan, and *liad expieseed and indeed shewn 
in several instances h4 friendship and benevolence to 
Mr. B. He wrote a Jelter to an intjmate friepd of Mr. 
B. mentioning the resentment of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and other bishops, against {he reputed au¬ 
thor; and intimated that if the suspicion which fell iipon 
Mr. b; was groundless, he would do well to silence dte 
imputation, b}' pnblrcly disavowing the work in print; 
for that every door of abeess to farther preferment,' 
would otherwise be shut against him. The answer of 
Mr. B^s frietid W^s, that he had no right to ask Mr. B; 
any questions of that kind,and that as he*himself should • 
thinitf it uncivil and improper^tefbe int*n*dgaled upon 
such a subject, he hoped hts i/irdship would excuse 
him for declining to intermeddle, in a matter of thaj; 
delicacy. * 

‘Mr. B, however, bn the other hand bad the consolaT 

• * 

tion to fihdjtb^t his book was approved find commended 

♦ Vol, V. Vide alfo Appendix [C], 
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bj eev^al vrorthy pmons^ whose esteem he valtie 4 at & 
irety high rate. Numbers of Letters* still remain among 
his papers^ testifying the satisfaction the writers had re* 
ceived in perusing Tkc Cmtfemmali among which none 
, are wrioen in a higher sirainhf panegyric^ than a num* 
her from Dr,Edmund Law^since promoted to the bishop* 
rick of Carlisle. • • 

in the year 1767 , a second edition of TA^ Confemonal 
appeared^ enlarged with a Preface,whereinDr. Ruther* 
ford’s principles advanced in a charge to the clergy of 
Archdeaconry of Essex^ and written professedly 
against TheJPor^essional, are examined,^ and some notes 
added> on particular passagesj the same c^iarge^ and 
in>n»^hsdication of it in answer tdliDr.BenjhminDawson, 
111 i 768 Mr. B. published Considerations on thepre^ 
sent state of the eontrerver^y between the Protestants and 
Papists Britain and Ireland, &c. It was 

about that lime generally apprehended^ that thePapists 
had since the year 1761 greatly increased ; and Mr. 
himselfhavinghad some instances within hisown know* 
ledge/ tending 19 prove that such apprehensions were 
not altogether groundlessj he thought it his duty as 
Archdeacon^ to warn the clergy of his district to be 
»upon their guard their several departments; and to 
this bnd he composed tivo discourses upon the sul^ecL 
and being desired lo pyiblisb the first, he delayed till the 
second Was delivered, that being in a grtfat measure ne« 
cessary to complete the design of writing the first.*^ 

In the year 1767 came out a small pahipblet intUled| 

^ Vl«le ApjwhI'ix [C]. 

i Vol. iv-pp, 1—260. Vide aUb Appendix [D]. 
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* 

Doubts cdnceming ike authenticity of the last (meahing 
the second) publication of the Confessional, manifestly 
the production of some forward Oxonian^ set to work by 
some of his orthodox superiors^ perhaps^as it was then 
reported^ by Archbishop‘Seeker himself. The igno¬ 
rance* misrepresentation* and malevolence of this self 
sufficient doubter, were properly exposed and reprehen¬ 
ded in anotbdV' little performance intitled, Occastonetl 
Remarks upon some late Strictures on the ConfessionaL 
Part I. printed for Bladon, 1768. ♦ 

Dr. Seeker was implacable in bis resentment, and ii|* 
defatigable iU' promoting an opposition to*the princi¬ 
ples of The. Confesdouifl ,* and engaged several writers 
to enlist in tlfls holy warfare in defence of the church, 
particularly Dr. Rotherham, Dr. GIoucesterRidley,&c. 

When Dr, Warburton's book of Alliance between 
Church and State frst appeared, the* old orthodox 
phalanx was highly scandalized, that the author'should 
desert the old posture of defence, and subject the chufch. 
to such a humiliating dependence on the state. Dr,, 
Rutherford led the way in an attack upon The Cotfet^ 
sional, and skirmished in the old posture prescribed in 
the ancient system of chtirch authority. It was found 
by the several answers to the Dr's Charge and Vindica^ • 
tion, that this metl^d would nbt do. Accordingly Dr. 
Rotherham in his JRssay on JSstablishments See. took a 
different route. Warburton's system was Hobbism 
trimmed and decorated with various distinctions and 
subterfuges, which were by no means intelligible to 
common apprehensions, and very apt to mislead tlic sti- 

• V ©1 ti, pp. 109—i6i. 
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]>eriicml or inattentive reader, into an {^pprobat'^n of 
the more {> 1 ^ibIo parts which lay ra.orc^ op^n t<> theii* 
nnderstapdings. . - : 

Dr* Balguy was the pnly one who seems to be fulJy 
apprised of the latent meaning of his masterV^^arburtom 
to whose 'little senate’he was «aicl to have belonged* 
But he entered late into ^the controversy j and Dr. 
Botherham not having^tlm advantage of his fiQesses> 
adopts in bia Essay a system of Hobbism,* almost as 
erode and undisguised as tha.t of the Malmsburian 
Ijhilosopber^ in his Leviathan/ 

Archbbltop Seeker was animated wi^b the spirit <j^f 
Daud^Qibsonjand others of that statup^as appears plainly 
by many passages in his charges, and j^articularly'in 
his Oratio S^nodaiis delivered in Convocation I761, 
and was consequently attached, ift his judgment, to the 
vldposture of defence. Yet be was contented to accept 
of tile assistance of Dr. Rotherham; and if the memo- 
rahlc Richard Baron’s information was authentic, re- 
^viifed and embellished that gentleman’s Essay with his 
own hand. 

Bpt the champion upon whom jbe Archbishop, 
chiefly depended for completing the downfall of The 
Confessiondl, avas Dr. Ridley the reputed author of 

Three Letters,^ to th^ author of,The Confessional, We 
’ • * . 

^ *,I>ouhit and the are but fkimitiers. of fcience, neither of them 

* deep. ’The performance Of the latter put me in mind forty thnes, as t 
‘ read him, of what Jorlin fays tiihia lately repubUthed Rfmarks tut 

Hifiery —M Fublic wildom often'beglda with the gofpe} ao 
t* cording to St. MapheW, and ends with the gofpcl according to Thomas 
»• Hdbbes.** - • * ^ 

F. B. to Themas Hollis, Efq. Fc«. 7th, 1768. 
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day the author: for it is a matter of fact, that 

the greatest part if not the ^bofe of the ^first of those 
letters was the manufacture of Archbishop Seeker him¬ 
self. As this first Letter attatked only the preface to 
The Cmfemonai, and aimai at diminishing the estimu'^ 
tion and good faith of‘the author, by personal reflec-^ 
tions, Mr. 3> began with aj^ answer to that in the drst 
place: and Bf. Maclaine, the translator of Mosheim’s 
lEcclesiastical History, having about the same time re¬ 
ceived materials from the Archbishop, for the defence 
of Archbishop Wake, (censured in that preface for hij 
tj;eaty with Dii Pin and other popish BoctorjSi,) and pub¬ 
lished them in a pamphlet, supplementary to his transla¬ 
tion of Moshaim, Mr.^. added an answer, to Bi. Ma¬ 
claine in the pamphlet entitled. Occasional Remarks 
upon some late strictures on The Confessional^ Part 2d* 
containing chiefly. Remarks onthefirst of three Letters^ 
&c, and An Examination of Dr, Maclaine’s defence (f 
Archbishop Wakey in a third of a SupplcmeuU 

&.C. Printed for Bladon, iTAS.** 

Archbishop Seeker, died before the publication of 
Uiese Occasional^ Remarks, and nobody appearing in 
defence of tlrts first Letter,*Mr. B. gave hiirtself no troii* 
ble about the othlbrtwo, as they were sufficiently ans* • 
wered and refuted by the exceHmiUpen o^Br, Beryamin. 
Bawson, and by some other friejids of the principles of * 
The CokfessienaL'T 

In the year 1770, a third edition of The Confessional 
was publifhed $ ..with large additional notes relative to 

♦ Vol. vU pp. the end.- 

f * It is hightuie for the Author of a certain work to make his ac- 
^ 4 nowle 4 geiHeati for the honour done to tlw htte pijjhlicstion of It, b; « 
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iev'eral adrersaries of that work, and from that copy it 
is printed in the following collection: [with an Appendix 
from the author^s M. S. containing a short history of 
the Confessions established in the Church of Scotland^ 
at different periods. E.] 

It was the heart’s desire of Archbishop Seeker, td 
settle Bishops in Nofth-America, to promote the honour 
and interest of the Church of England, and to introduce 
among the colonists the doctrine and discipline of that 
church. His atten^pts to bring about'his favourite 
acheme, being defeated by the prudence of the ministers 
for the ti ate being in his Grace’s lifetime, he left an 
order with bis executors to pript a Letter he had w'ritten 
Xo Horatio JTalpolet in January 1751, oiJ the subject of 
spiscopising America, which wa^ accordingly published 

by the Rivin^tonsin 1769. 

Mr. B. looked upon this letter as highly inflamma¬ 
tory with respect to the disputes of our government, 
d^ith the colonists of America, at the time of it’s publica- 
tioi^. His own treatment from the Archbishop during 
his life time, afforded Mr. B. no argument to compli¬ 
ment the memory of that prelate, wrth the suppression 
of his sejitiments on so ihiportant^a subject; but th,e 
m 3 iX\m Dc mortuis nil nisi donum j to which his grace 

• gemteman op whofe friendfltip the faid author will value himrflf to the 

• Ia(l tnoment of his life, and to whom he has fo many other moil fubflaa* 

• tia) obligations. 

* A fit ofiilners for above fix: weeks during the months of Jfvdy and 
' • AuguA hath not a little difeompofed a frame already Ihaieen with a load 

• of threefcore years, Snd weakened a brain not overftocked at any tinw 

• with quick apprehension orcorre<a arrangement of Valuable idets.lt will, 

• he hopes, be fume atonement for the little hv has been able to do, fhat 

• he never left the 4«ath» of Truth and Liberty, to feek his bread or his ap- 
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iiad <certaiiilyiio title upon this occasion,as he had taken 
measures to propagate his injudicious and irritating no¬ 
tions after his decease',* which Mr. B. ihoughntcx- 
pedient to obviate, by a CritiM Commentary on Arch^ 
bishop Seeker’s Letter ti) tfie Right Honourable Horatio 
Walpole, concerning Jihhops in AmeHth, printed for 
Billy, I770.t • • 

Abofat the end of the year 1770, Mr. B. received an 
anonythous letter, suggesting the ex[)cdifence and pro¬ 
priety of his attempting to bring into practice, some 
plan for relief in the matter of subscription, in conse- 
cpience of the conviction his arguirteilts in* The Cow- 
fessional had wrought oltt' the minds of several of his 
Worthy and intelligent brethren, who were desirous a 
trial shduld be made, Jjowfarthe legislature were dis-. 
posed to release them from a bondage s^ opprobriotfs 
to the principles, and so inconsistent with the prdles- 
sions of the Protestant religiori. 

This letter seemed to be written by a person possessed 
with a zeal not over temperate, and too forward to Jo.'id 
the author, of The Confessional with obligations, the 

cogency of which«he could not perceive. But however, 

• 

* plaufe in the walks of frivolifm, fyfleniaticsrl Jargon, or abje£l: adulativn 

‘ oSihefa^ut preelaticus of the prefent bJedigigit of Providence 

* have to him been remarkable in ^ ftate of«nediocrity;and hdi wuuTd be of 

* all men the moil ungrateful, (hoaJd he repihe for what could not 
‘ have, along with th^t peace of mind which he hopes he ihall preferev 

* unbroken, till the night in which^no men caii work (hall clofe theeveiw 

* ing of life fooner or Uter, as' dial! pleafe the giver of it.* 

F. B. to T. Hollis, Elq. 0 £l. 26, i^jo. . 

* Vid. VoP. ii. p. 83. ‘ t Vol. ii, pp. x— lOo, 
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as the object of it seemed to be Jeudable^ ai^d not void 
of reoiwn, be thoiight it worthy d fo^rthercoi^^idemtloai 
Ond wrote to some of bis calmer ^nd more judicious 
friends on the subject; w^bo a^er a mutual intercourse 
of letters, requested Mr^ B. to draw up aometbing of a 
sketch of what should be advis^able, ki case a sufficient 
number of clergymen and others aggrieved by the inw 
position might be willing to join in an application to 
Pariiament,in order to obtain some reasonable relief in a 
case where it seemed to be so much wanted. This opinion 
•of his friends engaged Mr.B, to draw up,—rProposa/s^r 
Oh j^ppiiisation to Parliament, for reBtf in the nmtt^r 
of Subecription to Jthe Liturgy and 39 articles rf the 
established Church of Efigland,*humbly yttbmiUed to the 
emsideratim of the learned and comckntkm ckrgy of 
the said Church,,* 

These proposals were immediately printed, and were 
opposed and supported alternately, in various Iktle tracts 
And rescripts, according to the diffierent dispositions of 
the men into whose hands they fell* 

But notwithstanding the discouragement of the bl<* 
8hdps,*f and other great churchmen at that period, and 
their known aversion to any steps taken towards a re* 
ffirmarion iif rimfChareb, die friends of cbrtstiati liberty 

' ' . " c « * e ■ ' ' \ , I 

■ * YjbKtU. pp« 1 -« 14 . « V, ' ^ -. 

i- Totbiiceiiriiivaiieexs^mottaCliiAianaiMrmSac in lionsaroftiii 
feAPT4ibj;&bi0itQ{>''iuaw, whofte conHil fdod wHbeMo tlW'tftaft of tlw pe* 
titiffiungciei^ wtw auKie knoi«ra iiial«tMtto lMEr^ 1, tram « conwioa' 
iSthMar, *77*1 Whs wOWast4Sitl<»Wi» * I giwatiha flw Ff»- 
< ]pofajyn we read them w we wAlked *, fVam the manmr 4^ bit reading I 
' * fooft WM able t<^ divine his fentime||to. In ibwt )>e ininwdhtely aitd 
* mnft cordially wUhed us fuccefs,<~ke faid, he £tippo(^you were ac> 
' ^ qiiajiltcd with I naCwered, it had been «<miniuuicated to yeu.^He 
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went on in tb^r nttanpt i advertisied a laieeting at the 
Fcjatber’s-Tavern in the Strand^ at which several res¬ 
pectable clergymen and gentlemen of other professions 
were present^ joined in an. Association, and at a subse- 
i^nent meeting a Petition was drawn np, which was af¬ 
terwards i^igned by abpo^two hundred persons, and pre- 
•en.ted toParUament q» tbesixit day of February 1772* 
The dj^batestm tbia Petition in the House of Com¬ 
mons, may be seen in various periodical publications of 

that time* It was nobly supported by patriots of the 

>> _ 

first reputation in that honourable assembly. But the , 
minister and bis friends, and some who upon other 
questions were not his friends, beyrg zealously preju¬ 
diced against lt| it underwent that kind of reprobation, 
which basfalleo to the share of many more attempts, 
however reasonable and righteous, to'rcform established 
systems, supported by the united exertioife of politieai 
and ecclesiastical power. 

The Proposals for an application to j^arliamept, as 

well as tbeFetilion itself, are exhibited in the Appendix 

to this collection.* 

. • 

# 

* aflced from What quarter the pruje^ ardfe. t anfwsrtd, from a cler^' 

* gjrmaniiitondea, w}fh«Whom 1 wSs now auquainted.—I uhferved that 

* hH Lot 4 ail|»Ws»]M»tmadt privy toit» in order that jie*might better an- 

* fwer^y queftioaf fmm tambeth or ciibwhefe.'-t-Hegnfweredy that if 

* fuch qjueftiona were put to hinii he IhouSd tell them* he approved the 
*■ feheme, and tboidd thitth harcUy. of th^ Who dJfapproved orendea- 

* voiired toobftnfdl it| that he ^would upott etery ac<^ieofi fupportlt 

* tho«gb£in^« th»tholh 9 utdg:tadlyMteiid the Pariiaincnt next winter, 

* and thathenow had arnew r 6 ajGm to ndokc in being made bilhop/ 

* Vide Vol. vil. pp. 1—34. • 
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Seine t)f Mr. B’s. friends having intimated to hinf, 
that the Short Historical of the controversy eoti* 
cerning an Intermediate State fpuhlhhodiio the year 1765^ 
lia<! omitted to take notice of several Writers, both in 
former and later time^ tipon the sCibject, who deserved 
animadversion, and desifotisof another and more com-* 
plete edition, Mr. B. in*-the j'ear 17'?2' prepared a. se-i 
cond edition of that work, exhibiting ttie opinions of 
Tyndal the protestant martyr, Anthony de Dominis, 
Thomas White, Archbishop Seeker, BishopWarburton, 
".Dr. Jortin, &c. 

The two venerable prelates. Seeker and Warburton', 
behig treated in tltese addittanal remarks with more' 
freedom than tlie}", who read their elogie^s in magazines 
and newspapers, may think becejimes the pen of a wri¬ 
ter ill an inferior station, it is convenient to apprise the 
reader of some facts which preceded the publication of 

the second Edition of the H istorical View. 

«> 

Mr. Peter Peckard,* well known in the literary world 
by several ingenious tracts in print, aiid among the 
rest, one or two against the patrons and advocates of 
tbe^^doctrine of an intermediate state, had occasion 
{upon ilia being presented fo a second benefice) fora 
dispensation front the Archbishop of Canterbury. He 
accordingly impaired to Lambeth, and after several a'p- 
plicatipns was at length admitted to undergo an ex¬ 
amination' by the Archbishop himself. His heterodoxy, 
upon the question concerning an intermediate or sepa¬ 
rate state of conscious existence between death and the 
resurrection, w^as laid to his charge as qn oflfence to the 

* Afletwatds Dr. Feckard, Data of Pettfrijorough, tnd Mailer «f 
Magdalen college, Cambridge. 
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church sufficiefltto preclude him from ‘any indulgence 
of the "sort he applied for. His hook was produced in 
proof of the fact, which he was not at all disposed to 
deny. The result was, that after several adjournments, 
and when the living he was ^presented to, was within a 
day or two of lapsing, he*obtained his dispensation,alter 
subscribing certain articles oWi isGrace’s own niannfactu- 
ring, and proiiTising to write no more upon the subject. 

Djr, Law writing to Mr. B. soon after this adventure, 
facetiously says, " Peter Peckard has escaped out ot 
" Lollard's Tower with the loss of his tail." Mr. B. in. 
hie remarks upon Archbishop Seeker's Lecture on the 
sulyect, barely * alludes, to this history, Mr. Peckard 
for certain reafons chusing not to have his narrative of 
the transaction made public.But those reasons no longer 
subsisting, the narrative as it was sent to Mr. B. in Mr. 
Peckard’s own hand writing, is given entire in the Ap- 
pendix.i” 

* Vol. ui. p,p. cS6. Notf. 

Mr. Peckard in the year 176^, tiadjcoxnniunicated to his friend Mr. B. 
his intention colleAing the fubdance of his pamphlets on the inter¬ 
mediate date, and re-p^inting it in one regular tieatife., And not^ith- 
llandirg certain offers a few years h^iore, which had been rejcxdcd with 
difdam, it was a fiindan^nta} part of his deflgn * to give a fafr and circum- 

* dantialreiation,' byway of prehice, * of all thaf had pafled at Lambeth 

* between the Archbilhopand hiinfelf.’ 'fhis design ^hich Mr. P. was 

afterwards advifed from prud^niial confiderations to delay for a wliile, 
was again poflptmed in confequcnce of continued ill health and weak 
fpirits. Whaf ultimately <ieterrnined him to fupprefs tlie publication 
during hiaown own life tiipe, was the solicitation of two furv-ving friends 
of tlie deceaihd Primate, whofe concern for hi^ memory thus exerted 
feems to demondrate, that they could neither impeach the authenticity 
•f the narrative,flor Judify his Grate’s condutl to the worthy and injuicd 
narrator. * * 

f VideApjpendix [E.] ^ 
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'f be readers of that narrative, it is presumed, wIlltiQi 
think there is any impropriety in examining,, whether 
Archbishop Seeker derived any stronger title to act the 
Inquisitor upon this occasion Ifrotn hisjcpowledge ofthe 
subject, or his abilities in disevssing it, than he could 
&om tile law of the land. 

With bishop Warburtdh in the course*of the contro-*- 
versy, Mr. B. had accidentally a personal concern- 
Mr. B. in a conversation with Mr^ afterwards pr. Com¬ 
ber, (Rector of Buckworth, in Huntingdonshire), hap¬ 
pened to s§,y, that by accommodating I>r. Warbtjrton^s 
doctrinein bis Divine Legation, to Df^ Law's in the Ap¬ 
pendix to his Considerations,* an accoupt of the state 
of man> between death and the resurrection might be 
obtained perfectly agreeable to the sense of the sacred 
writers; meatiing, as Mr. B. then explained himself, 
that a future state bein^ no doctrine of the Old Testa¬ 
ment, otherwise than by prophetic anticipation, or.the 
unauthorised notions of some later jews derived from 
the iitbles of pa^nism, the revelation of it by the 
meaps of a resurrection of the dead, preached and con- 
firmed in the history of Jesipi Christ, as the authqrand 
finisher (oV peVIfecter) of our christiai* faiths would ap¬ 
pear perfisotly^ consi^tept with the gradatd and succes¬ 
sive dispensations of Gs^d in his de^liugs with, man from 
the creation of the world- 

Dr. Comber at that period aspiring to the honour 
of being Dr. W’^arhurton's confidetiiial friend, and mis* 
tjdting the accommodation of two diktnet hypoth^s 
to each other for a perfect coincidence} wrote such an 
account to Dr. Warburton of this conversation, as hn* 
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' I 

J>lied that the Jatter was represented to he of the same 
Opinion with JDr. Lawcohcefning the sleep of the soul. 
Dr. Warburton on receiving Dr. Comber's letter, wrote 
a ^trarm expostnlatory letter to Jlr. B. peremptorily dis¬ 
avowing his agreement with Dr. Law's hypothesis, and 
giving the lie in form to every reporter of suCh agree¬ 
ment whoever he should b^. ^ In answer to this letter, 
Mr. B. staterhthe occasion and particnlars of his con¬ 
versation with Dr. Comber on the subject as above-men¬ 
tioned ; alledgtng that no opinions had been ascribed to * 
Dr. Warburton, but those he had expressed in the Di¬ 
wine Legation; and that Dr. Comber was n^staken^be- 
ing very apt through the impetuosity of his imagina¬ 
tion to attempt to set things right before they were 
wrong. In a civil answer to this letter. Dr. Warburton 
declared himself peftectly satisfied with Mr. B's ac¬ 
count. • 

. The matter however did not end hei-e, Mr. B. in 
the same conversation, was said to have mentione^l a 
letter he had heard of from Dr. Warburton to Dr. Law, 
wherein it appeared that Dr. Warbufion's sentiments 
on the subject of a separate state were not unfavoyrabJe 
tathe hypothesis of Dj^ Law. Dr. Warburton ,atre- 
nuously denied the existence of any sucMefter, and • 
a message to Dr. Law in no v^^ civil jtermSj by fheir 
common friend the Mr. Browne* vicar pf New.cjis-* 
tie, for having told his friend B. the story copuminida- 
ted by Dr. Comber. a* ^ ^ 

' Dr. Lay? upon this expostulation, produced to Dr. 
Browne the letter in question udder Dr. Warburton'a* 
" pwn hand, ahowed him ^ fake a copy of it, and to sub- 
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mit i|: to Dr. W’s own inspection* There was now nq 
way of escaping frQtn conviction, and from having the 
lie in form retorted, by quibbling away the plaiq 
sense of the letter,which^Dr.Warbarton whq had an ex¬ 
cellent talent that way,aUempted in another letter toDr. 
Law very ingeniously, but as Da. Law proved in his an¬ 
swer to ft, without success. The correspondence on' the 
subject was drawn to some length ; and so much of it 
as came to Mr. B’s l^nowledge is exhibited in the Ap¬ 
pendix.* 

In the year 1760 came out a new edition of the 
TJi vine Legation of Moses, in which Dr. Law and hig 
bypotln sss, and several learned adherents^to it are treat¬ 
ed wiilj ridicule, contempt and^insolenccc. An impar¬ 
tial reader of the correspondence just mentioned will 
judge, that Dr. Law’s candor and •temper in his part of 
it, deserved a «very different return for his forbearing 
10 put Dr. Warburton to open shame by ppblishing 
liis^lettcrs; nor will be wonder, that Mr. B. (attached 
as he w'a^ to Dr, Law by the strictest bands of friend- 
>hip) should undertake to shew the fuiility of Dr. War- 
Imrton’s reasoning, not vvhhouLsome gsperity of repre¬ 
hension by w ay of reprisal* ^ 

In the ye'ar^l774, Mr. 0. published, Reflections on 
^liefateof aRetitlohy^c, Ofl'eire^ tQ thp Honourable 
House of Cpnmons, t'eb. Sth, 1772;^ with Observations 
m the Rev. Dean 4poJogy for the present 

^J^htirch of England as bp %aw established.f 
This pamphlet was.first piiblisbed in qparto In i 77 ^; 
md the first edition being disposed qf, a second was 

* Vide Appendix [F.j f VoJ. vii. pp. sj-j-syo. 
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published in octavo in the year 1774, with some addi-; 
tional.notes and alte^atigns, and a Dedication to Sir 
William Meredith, Bart, who (being then member of 
Parliament for Liverpool) introduced the clerical Peti¬ 
tion into the House of Coingnons. 

In the title of these KeHections, Mr. B. calls himself 
A Member pf a Letts? Society; being Connnissioner tp 
the Worshipful Commissary of the Archdesw^onr}'^ of 
Richmond,and presiding by yirtueof that commission in 
the Consistory Court established at Richmond, in York¬ 
shire.* 

^In the year 1773> the Rev. and learned Mr, Thco- 
philus Lindsey, a gentleman of an unblemished charac¬ 
ter in every r^pect, being unable* to reconcile himself 
to the forms of the church of England, particularly 
those which relate to«the doctrine of the Trinity, re¬ 
signed his vicarage of Catterick, in the i^ighbourhood 
of Richmond. He' had married a daughter of 


' * This office y^Hich Mr. BUckburne had held for two or tWee years 
in the life time of Mr. Comm'iAkry Moffan, he was requeiledin t]\e moll 
tiandiome manner by his fqcceflbr the Right Honourable WiUum Eden, 
i^ow Lord Auckland to refumt, with the increafed falary of fifty j^unds 
a year, in eonfideratlon of* the able and fatbfadlory manner in which the 

* duties of that office vKiere performed.' Umfonnly of * {^generous and 

* dbinterefieddispefition,' he had declared to a fsiend,** that if he found 
r he could not execute hi^ fun^ions as ^udge of th% Confifipry Court 

* with perfect fatisfa£iion ot mind, he wtSiild resign and retire.’ Fortu¬ 
nately however, no fuch occafien of appears to have occur¬ 

red. And in tlte difeharge of thofe fdnditpns, he was renurkable for 
the diligent and accurate inyeftigation of every cafe which came under his 
cognizance. This appears as well frdtn the rcafons yet extant in MS on 
winch bis decrees were foundefi, as from the ktnAwn fatitU tfiat in the lew 

j 

appeals from his defisionto the Courts oi York,or bo£lox*sCommons,his 
' decrees were alvvayt finally confirmed. ' ** 
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Blac^ban?^,'by ber former.liO^Wiid^f The fiiend'abip 
between Mr, JLtiijdsey and, '^r* P* not netfrly so 
mbeb ceinentedby this family oemoe^on, as hy a simi^ 
larrty of seiitiroentsj ia^lhe dtas^-^^of Christian liberty, 
and their ayersiem to ecclesrastica! impositions, in mat¬ 
ters of conscience** Tn the warfare on these sabjecta 
they went handin hand; and when Mr. lindsey left 
Yorkshire and settled in Iiondon, Mr* fe. used to say, 

* he had lost his riglit arm.’’ 

Mr. Lindsey on his arrival in town, opened a chapel 
in Essex-street in the Sb and. His sentiments were of 
theSocinian complexion,in agreement with I>r,Pjiestley 
and others ; and according to |hat system Mr, Lindsey 
corrected the Liturgy of the church of England, upon 
the model of Dr. CIark$, and published it for the use of 
his congregation, which was numerous, and made up of 
most respectable members* ^ 

This uncommon instance of self-denial raised up a 
number of opponents,, who had their objections partly 
to Mr« L’s: desertion from 4^, established church, hot 
"chiefly to his tenets, published in an Jlpohgy for his 
condbet, which he was afterwards oBliged^tO second by 
^ome controversial pieces iti answer to Various op- 
ponents« ' ’ ' * 0 ' i'. ,•V, ;. 

My. B* imdahis ohieniiotis lothe Xitmgy.and articleft 

* ffamisil ficalwitit Af Vorlt, i« tM-jmir* iH% wss dfft nisfiwd ta 
Mr. loHiim IBlfWAtth,' «fitbhtsieae^ «n 4 sfterwsrdsfM .t.be 1744, tt> 

tilt R«v. .FYaBcnaniclclniitMv J«dif>r«f llbt Bjr Mr. £irirMt}i, 

Jheliiid three chUdi^i-^aai»h,'the ib^iviug daughter, wm in 

theyeAt m^irnc^l ttothe Revv^liaeopliHtt* pom 

$treiM,Vhtili(loii, titett ViciT'^ PiddlBtewn, in Derledhitv^ wilich. tiv- 
tng htf'S<terW9xdsVxchiatged for the tlcii«|ge<of Cxueaek withia fivesnUes' 
•f RiehmoiKi. ai ~ 
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of the ditorchlof £tigkn4> as Welf Mr.'Lindsey, and 
in some instances to the same passages, but differed 
widely from him on some particular points, which, he 
thought, as stated by ISfr. Lindiey and his friends, could 
receive nO counfetiarice from scripture, but by a licen¬ 
tiousness of interpretation that could not bejiisiified. 

It was not consistent with Mr. B’s friendship for Mr, 
Lindsey to enter into 0 foimal controversy with him on 
these particular points ; and if that could have been got 
over, it was not consistent with a resolution Mr. B. 
had taiken early in life, to have as little to do with the 
Trinitarian controversy as possible, • 

But Dr. Priestley and»some of his friends having car¬ 
ried the obligation to secede from the church of Eng¬ 
land, farther than Mr,B. thought was either sufficiently 
candid, charitable, or modest, and had thereby given 
countenance to the reproach, thrown upon many mo¬ 
derate and wortliy men, by hot and violent conformists, 
for continuing to minister in the church, while thty 
disapproved many things in her doctrineand discipline;* 

* * t cannot think ditfeutera will he unlvrt^alfy pleated with Dr. 

* Prietlley*« account of thdr principles, not to mention that fonie degree 

* of mercy feemed toJ[>eduff to vs, who have thewn our^ benevolence to 

* «//Piotcftant DUleaters, andhavooccatioiiaUy afftrt^ tlurir rights of 

* cmilcience with the ntmoft freedom, s^ot, no, i^e^s itothingwili 

* do but absolutenlb;nti(») fromfurproTentnations, in agreement.with* 

* nttrjl%^pi^l^conv}31nns,thon|(h perhapi^ it iii%ht puaale Dr. Pdeftlcy 

* to jSnd us anothcft church. In whids altxrf us would be at our eaA. Bor 

* my nhnpart, I never saw * phm I liked better than Dr, Aer/v*#, (which 

* is the Quakerfs,) but liave; as i think, unanfwariUde cca|bii$ for not 

* fUringup the tw^ ChrlMan inftitiitions. Cam 0r. Pr^ftlay point out 

* a ehunch to whlbh ee obje^ioa ilea t {iowea^erar I believe him to be a 

* tlmrough ImneilVetl-iaeaniog man, and ai'sitch, value him extremely.’ 

. .fcn. 4 th, 1770 . 

F. B. to Rev. C. Rothttham niiniAer at Kctulai. 
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he thought it expedieutjib justice to himself and othent 
of the same sentiments, to give some check to the crude 
censures, that had been passed upon them. 

And accordingly intending topubliah PowrDiscourses 
delivered to the clergy of the Archdeaconry of Cleve* 
land, in the years 1767, 1769, T771 and i773> he took 
that opportunity, to explain himself on this subject in a 
Preface, as well on the behalf of the speeders, as of 
those whose Christian principles admitted of their re¬ 
maining in the church, withoutofli'ering violence to their 
consciences.* 


’ In the year 1776, Mr. B. published, A Charge deli’* 
veredat the several Fisitations of the blergy, held in the 
North Riding of Yorkshire A" the same yeaf. And soon 
after, he published without his name, Two Sermons 
^reached on a Fast da^, during the%te war with France, 


* Pleafe to take notice, thatmjr approbation of Dr. J?»/(yonly re?pe£ls 

* his planNjf difclplhte. The title is, ** A Treatise eonceming Chpltian 
<< difeipUne, compiled with the advice of a hational meeting of the peo- 

pie called Quakers, held in Dublin ia.the year 1746. By John Rutty, 
M. D. Printed in the year 1753.’^ * Noplace or publilher. I won- 

* der not at your exceptions to other things ^rnou^ them, w^lchi^ tl\is 

* plano^difcipline were followed, would not be so; • Perhaps you do not 

* fulpe£t that they have a Catdchlfm aiA Confeflipn of Faith, both in 

* Engliih and Lftin^in which latter language, I do not remember tp have 
‘ feen the AiTembly's Cafbohifm or Cohfeflion. The Quaker’s, I have 

* now iseforc mein Eatin, the xd Edition printed at ^ondon, 17x7^* 

F? B. to C. R. Feb. 15th, 1770. 

. * Vol, iv. pp. a6t—^404. 

+ The purpofeof this charge is bricBy announo^ in the opening pa-> 
ragiaph; • 

• ‘ There are many pafl%4f .both in the old andNewTeilam^t,which 

* underilood to relate more efpecially, if not exclufivelf, to the teaphers 

* of religion. In many of thefe pafTagos, the paRoral ofhee is urdforinlir 
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I’hese sermone were preached in his Parish Church at 
Richmond^ in the year 17^9; and the manuscript being 
in the hands gf a friend, who though t they were suitable 
to the state of public affairs, in the year 177B, he was 
prevailed with to publish ttfein with a short advertise¬ 
ment, importing thatth^y had been accidentally found 
among the papers of a person deceased. * ** 

On the first^ay of January 1774, the excellent and 
ever to be honoured Tiiomas Hollis, Esq. died suddenly 
at his seat at Corscombe in Dorsetshire, as he was at- 
tending some of his workmen in the fields. , 

• Th is gentleman had honoured Mr; B. with his cor-, 
respondence for soraeye^rs, patrorysed someof his pub-‘ 
iications, particularly The Canfemonalj and gave him 
all possible encoura^ment, to support the cause of 
public liberty, by his pen ; and lo Mr. B^s, surprise left 
him in his Will the generous legacy of*five hundred 
pounds. 

On this occasion therefore, he thought himself bound 
in justice and gratitude to pay some public tribute to 
his memory, beyond an evanescent eneoniium in die 
public prints, of’^hich there were many pnblisli^oa 

the melancholy occasion^ and having consulted Mr. 

• • 

* Tpoken of, itt an ofAce demanding an heart devhted to f tuth and fmod> 
rity, difmgaged fre^ all corrupt a^^io^s Snd fordift actachm^ncs, and 

* hands^ppolluted ^th thofe unrighteoiw practices, to which what hts 

* been called human nature, is perpetually tempted by the cares, and 

* riches, and pleafuresofthis world.* 

* * The preacher, in his life time, was in low circumitances, and never 

* fought his advancement by attaching himfelt to any pdrty. Heufed to 

* fay he was of no fide, Sut of the gospel in churcfi matters, and of Crest 

* Britain in politics; and b/ this declaration he regulated tus whole prau. 

* tile.' Advertifemeot. 
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TUpmas Rr^d IJoljiB, £sq, itwf^ 
j>ro}M)«ed to draw up some memoirs ol* this Worthy pa* 
|rlot*s hfe» for which abarrdant mnteuisl^ were m ther 
hands of Mr. JSraad liolHs, who re^Ushed the pu^oposaly 
and engaged ip supply what aatjght be proper for the 
parpose. ‘ ^ . 

At this liaie,* Mr* B. was preparing to Write the life 

* * Voar noble prefent of Dr, RobertA>n*« Hifto/y of Charles, V. in 
♦3 VoItimes.andCerdefius^sHiftory oftheftefbnnation 104 Voiurae8,arri- 

* vedfafe; both moft higWy valuable and <»c«ep»abJe to the feceiver* for 

* sviiichhe requefts the acceptance of his moagfoteful thanks. 

* Before Mr. Stitlar called Upon tne in 1763, fomo progress had been 

* made in cohe£lingmateriatsand minutes, for the life of Martin LuthVr. 

* From that period it becatne neccffiiry ijp pay •ttention CoiiJi 09 Ma*\ 

* to prepare it forappearing thefoUowing fpdng. ar 

* T^he greatly ttoexpc^ed impreOlons Ihade by. that worhs both upon 

* the tticnds and adrerfaries of the fubje^laid the author underanecef- 

* lityof difengaging hinirelf from other attentions, in order to obferve 

* the motions of the oppofors^ and a« occr^nwas glvan, to obviate 

* tlnsn,. 

^ * Another work, (the Om/ldrfMtloni^ intervened, and the necenTary avo* 
^ coitions t^fhlting from the current bdfonefs of office, a numerous cor- 
*■ rerpondence, and family calls, added to his interrojfftions, and made his 

* coUediom, llicmgji never totaffy fafpended, goon^owly. 

* 1 ^* CadeU calls for preiMuratiosts to a thltd JjEdition of Tbt 

* toward* winch fimie ftr‘tdur|sare to eoOtrihuteupongamfayers^ 

* which have been poftpoitcd, as Rtppofed to be more properly anferted 
^inthatwofk. ‘ 

* ^{1fofew>lln«caffi»lly^tah»t^ fo^ WMfce, jiexhap* montbsof she 

* fumta«r, afoer which knotli^ work must he prepared for repulffiicatioa, 

* which fo promieMl fo the folidtatioiia of alHend, whom faced not 

* name,and to wlnm 1 am mudi obhged'. After which I pi|mK>r«toat« 

* toed fingty to«l*at|tor, though with.many doubts of going through that 
«laborious undtoUbuiig, at tlto age fijcty^four^^whenfor kffftrt, rfo 

* ifgm ip ttmUet ikf tatdt 4 and tAyf xApf Mi ear gf 

*Almv»i»tA 4 ie»tp^d 4 fJum(l» Alaktiid howovmllfoli hejohaji^ a^ 

* event left to the wise and(p)od 'ffiJ[]pofer of allthfoi$t.'" 

il?* 0 , to Themaa HolUfr £fq. April ai|t, 1769. 
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Lathery for which work he had made large 
collections, aiKi had translated into English, the life of 
this father of the Protestant reformers, written in Latin 
by Melchior Adam, intending; to add such particulars 
as weie furnished by other authors, in notes and re* 
mai'ks on ^witext after »lie manner of Mr. Bayle’s Dic¬ 
tionary. But being favoured with some minutes Of the 
deceased, prefKuatory to a Life of Luther, which that 
accurate writer intended to compose and publish, Mr. D. 
changed his plan,and determined to take lor his pattern 
Dr. Jortin*s Life .of Erasmus. 

JtJpon the death of Mr. Hollis tliis work wi^s suspen¬ 
ded, upon the supposition that after a very few months^ 
dedicated to th^ memory of Mr. Hollis, the Life of Lu*^ 
ther might be resumed; in this however, in the course 
of his correspondence frith Mr. Brand Hollis, he found 
himself mistaken. iThe number and variety of the pa¬ 
pers communicated by tliat worthy gentleman, the time 
taken up iu conveying them Into tlie country, theiur 
credible labour employed in si^lecting, digesting and ar¬ 
ranging the particulars, to „b^ properly inserted in the 
conipilatioti« and the intervals of Mr.'B’s avocations 
upon other business, woul^ not allow of more expedi¬ 
tion. • . • 

iuali die vicesimo tertip • Elap^us est annus 
onus ^ alter ex quo base scrips^am, eo animouta 
dilectissimo £Iio Thom& artem medicam feliciter in ci* 
vitate Dunelmensi per qhinquenium exercenti, hme 
aneodota prmhgerentur eperibus meis kerum post mor¬ 
tem meam edendis, quqrum opernin ^castigatiuiiem et 
alteram denuo ttilttoneni curm ^'usdem charissimi £fii 
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sumin^ fiducia concr^didi, Verum int«frea, proh dolor! 
feic visumDeo, febr§ pleuritica abreptus est iste Filius in 
boc& aliidofbciis luilii maxime necessarius, die Junii 
C3d> f78i2j parentibus eJusjFratribus & affiriibus maxime 
fuctuoso. 

Qualis fuerit^ testes appellandi sunt plurimi excjus 
concivibus, quibus pnrfuH; non solum opein fevendo 
(annuente Deo) exquisite in arte meSendi peritia et 
felieissimo successu, scd etiam beneficia pracscrtirn in 
paupe'riores conferendo, proviHli parte variis hujiisce 
' 8Evi malis allcvandis accommodate. Erat enim animi 
coiysque t>eneVoli, ut nihil humani a se alienum putafet. 
Erat etiam animo faceto & Ubero, ut erat ingenio 
eruditione non viilgari pr 2 editus, ita*^omnibus horis 
subsecivis sOciusgratissimus. ^ 

Quid passus sit pater amarissima hac dispensatione 
per annum liodierno die expletum, Deo soli and sibi 
ipsi notum esc^ Supplicavit atque etiam supplicat, ut 
Kiumili emimoomne prbvideniiffi divinae decretum acci- 
piat et sustineat. Nimis erat elato animo, dum filium 
tali ingenio et.tot dotibus praeditum possedit ; Quo pro- 
vo6atus forsan omnium rerum pater/ elationis illius cas^ 
tigationepi banc privationefn esse dqcrevit. 

Est autem cui^gratias agam, quod pro summ^ beni- 
gnitate su^^judicib Deus miscuerit misericordiam, et 
Juvenem, null^ sceleriu labe insignitum, ntillo infortunio 
vel caaii violento, sed morbo epidemico et muliis eo 
tempore eommuni abreptum, iiliuih meam (et, ut speroy 
suuni) ex hoc mundo sustiderit. 

Peccata mea, Deus misericors, t^dem ablue per 
Jesusa Christiun Salvatotenij a te naissum ut tolleret 
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peccata mundi.* Gravis sum et odiosus ipse mihi, ubi 
tot commissa contra officiunij, tot qua# officimb postu- 
laverint omis;sa, mcmori® revoco. Da,;precor, animi 
constantiam^ ne amplius incurmm in iram tuam nii- 
sericordiset benignissimi Pafris, neu pejps aliquid mihi 
auL meis accidat. * 

£t nUi aures tus propter impiipbitatem meam omniiib 
dccliiduntur, pftcibus meis, obsecro, aninie pro uxore 
etqui restant filiia et filiabus pro eorum sobole, Et 
liumiliter tibi supplico ut omnibus hisce gratiamimper- 
tire digneris, ut in Christo coiiversationem habeant, 
quie tibi placeat>et quie tandem locum in regno coeldrum 
unicuique eorum pro tu^bqjiitate etmisericordi^prajbeat. 

Concede si flbi visum est, filio nieo, qiii in locum 
fratris sui deinortui substitutus cst, salutem-et fclicita- 
iem, ut munera facultatis suae cheat cum omni integri- 
tate apud homines, et in timore tui Dei etibcnefactoris 
omnium fidelium. Concede, ut omnes mei vivant co¬ 
ram te, omnibus oiheiis fungentCs, quae Chvistianos* 
decet, tarn ratione sanctitatis tuae hahit^, quam ejus 
quod sociis et proxiinis et fratribus aequuoaest et ebari- 
tati debilum. Omnia baec tuse sanctissiinaj volunHili 
subjecta sint per Jesum Chilstuni. Amen. 

After the death of bis son Tiioma», JVjTr. B, was so 
affected with the loss, that he in*a ^reat ftieasure laid 
aside the several things he had pwposed to finish ; and 
in two or three years afterwards, his eye sight failing 
him, he contented himself with dictating such short 
rescripts, including letters to his friends, as could be 
taken down by ag Amanuensis. 

. E 
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THUS far our.AuthorjWhos^Memoirsof his own Life 
and Writings g^re Jeft off at the account of his labours in 
compiling the Memoir| of his friend Mr. Hollis. 

In the year 1778, besides the Two Fast Sermom^'^ 
ready mentioned, Mr* B. psrblished Bishop Taylor's 
Judgment on Articles and Forms of Confession in parti'- 
eular chu7'ches; with l^otes and an Epi/^le Dedicatory 
to the H. R. the Lord Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry.^ 
The principal object of this pubfication was ' to offer 

^ the tiuthoi's sentiments on Bishop Tayior^s perfor- 

► ' 

^ manee,^ and at the same time, to take a more parti- 
^ eular view of Bishop ,IIu i d’s Charge, by way of con-* 

* trusting ilie different ideas of two eij^inent prelates, 
^ equad^^ cordial and zealous in their attachment to th.e 

* Church of Engl arid ; the result of which he presumed, 
‘ wu«dd Hcvve to convince the impartial and dispassion- 
^ ate. of the little edincutlon or utility to be reaped from 
/ an unwarrantable policy, which has been so long a 

* reproach to*the protestant religion, as well as a grie- 

* vance to so many serious and pious professors of it.’-f* 
The cotitrast itself in the Very words of the two prelates, 

^ S ' ' ^ ' V Jl 

is exhibited in half a pageout the close of the Epistle 
Dedicatoty and well merits the 'altenuon' of the cu- 
rioiis reader. . , 

In the year 1779,th«i intervals of Mf. B’s. other avoca- 
tions appear to have been fully occupied with his final 
attention to the Memoirs of tliomas Hollis, Esq. then 
in the press. 

Tins work was given to the public in I78t>, in two 
quarto volumes of Memoirs and Appfndix ; a book of 

' ^ 

* V«l. pfifc *71^3^0. * t A 4 veitifeinent p. 273. } P.jai. 
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magnificeiice, Tfrhidi may be justly regarded a? a 
inonumentr not only to the munificent and patriotic 
virtues of that great patron of liberty and the arts^ but 
as a splendid compliment to the memory of his favourite 
authors. * 

Among those worthies,n^e ranked higher in the esti¬ 
mation of Ml*, Hollis, than the incomparable author of 
Paradise Lost. *And Dr.* Johnson’s New Nurratwe of 
the poet’s iife,which appeared in 1779^ being calculated 
to disparage Milton of the common-wedth, the prose- 
writer, Mr. D. undertook a vindication of liis character ’ 
andiprinciples, under the name of Remarks oh John^ 
sorCs Life of Mtlton, inserted in the* Appendix to the 
Memoirs of T. H. pp. 5 S 3 —^ 584 . 

To give these lUmatk^ the advantage of more gene- 
heral circulation, and abetter chance of obviating the 
ill effects of the New Narrative, they were in the course 
of the year, reprinted separately in a small l^mo. for 
Dilly, intitled. Remarks on Dr; Jok?ison*sLife <f Milton, * 
to which are ddded, Milton''s Tractate of Rducation, and 
Areopagitica, , 

There is a passage in the close of these Remdrkshi 
which a garbled extract is ghren to the public,, in Mr. 
Murphy’s’* Bssay on the Life and Genius of Dr. John, 
son, and which as it is there exbih!te^,'seeifls almost to 
justify the harsh figures of reprobarion employed by the 
ingenious but irritable essayist.f ^ 

In the year 1780; Mr.* Joseph Bertngton, a Roman 
Catholic Priest, sinCe known by his writings, published 

* Cafe it4. + Vkl, Appendix [G}. 

E ^ 
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without ills name a pamphlet intitled, •* The State and 
^ behaviour of English Catholics, from the Reformation 
^ to the year 1780/ In page 111. of this work, was the 
following passage Dr, Blackburne, I think, a few 
** years back, made out aft account [of thePapists, E.] 
" from a certain district in tBe North, with which he 
was well acquainted, wJiich was shamefully fake/' 

An assertion which thus affected not only the Arch¬ 
deacon of Cleveland's moral character, but that of a 
number of respectable clergymen, in an extensive dis¬ 
trict, ought certainly to have been the result of the most 
exact enquiry, and supported by the most indisputable 
evidence, or ought never tojiavebeen' advanced atalL 
It is somewhat curious, that the information of this 
matter, was given to Archdeacon Blackburne by Mr, 
Berington himself, in a letter dated 8th Jan. i781 ; in 
which he atowed himself the author, quoted the above 
assertion, as having come to him from very respectable 
authority, hut confessed, that since the time of writing, 
he had had some reasons to fear it might not be strictly 
true, and concluded with requesting the Archdeacon, 
' 4o inform him whether or not he mistaken^ in the 
* fact he had charged hinuecith^ that he might take the 
^ first oppijrtnnjiy in his next publication, of stating the 
^ error to the pubiicJ 

To such a requestjt is not easy to say what kind of 
a reply could be given ; for certainly Mr, Berington 
presumed tpo far on the Archdeacon's acquaintance 
with the Confessional chair, if he supposed that he was 
accustomed to huswer such interrogatories. Mr. Black- 
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burne took a more direct method of doing himself and 
the cleVgy of his> Archdeaconry justice, by printing Mr. 
Berington’s letter in the York Chronicle, and referring 
all whom it might concern, to thh original returns in the 
hands of Mr. Brook, his Register, at York. , \ 

In the spring of the year 1781, Mr. B. composed a 
short tract, which he had se^ftigly intended for pub» 
lication, under the title ^of, Free Thoughts on the 
Riots in June 1780, on the late act in favour of the 
Papists, and on Mr. Burke^s speech to the Citizens of 
Bristol, when he declined the poll.” Inthese thoughts * 
thSre are some curious remarks, especially those on Mr. 
Burke’s conduct, in contending for •the continuance of 
a popish yoke, upon the necks of conscientious protes- 
tants in the case of the 4 )etitioning clergy, ascontrasted 
with his pleading afterwards for the unlimited tolera¬ 
tion of Popery upon Protestant principles. For the 
most part however, this tract appears to us calculated 
only to excite a tem{)orary interest, and not sufficiently 
important for publication at present. 

On the 23d June 1782, Dr. Thomas Bkekburne Mr. 
B’s second son, wlfbfrom the period of bis leaving flie 
Chartei-HouseSclu)oI,* haJdeclared for the ivofession 

* * My Carthufian is nowdirmiHed frorrMfcliao], andil am put upon 

* follciting for him a Phyfic StuUci\t(hip ofthe Tancred foundation. 1 1 

* is irkfome to incur obligations from fomo of thofe people who have 

* the dirpofal of that exhibitioh. It has however been attempted, and 

* T'Ae ConfeJJiofial mentioned (though not to myfelf) as an obftrudion to 

* ourfuccefs. I fuppqTc the matter will go off upon that objedlion, 

* though not avowedly. I f that IhouW be the cafe,* it Will be an honour 

* and credit I would ifot fell for twice the emolument, which h 50I. per 

* annum.* • * 

I\ B, to T, H. AprUii, 17S9. 
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pbysic, died at I)nrham> in the exereise of that pro¬ 
fession in the thirty third year of his age. The effect 
produced by'this melancholy event on the feelings of his 
father, may be best conceived from the piplis effusion of 
his sorrows above inserted p. 53, &c.^ 

Mr* T. Blackbuitie when at the University of Cam¬ 
bridge, had taken an active part along with several 
young men of independent ind liberaf minds, in the 
petition presented by the undergraduates in December 
1771 , for relieving the candidates for the degree of 
• Bachelor of Arts, from subscription to the xxxix Arti-? 
cles. Ahd w'hen in consequence of some intervenhig 
circumstances, the following declaratipn had been sub¬ 
stituted in the place of such subscription, viz.—^^Ido 
** declare that I am, honh fide,^i member of the church 
of England/ as by law established,’—which might 
on the one hand be under-stood as a simple declaration 
of conformity to the established worship, or might be 
mterpreted on the other as implying a premature ap¬ 
probation of the established doctrine ; with a view to 
acquit his own conscience, and with the hopes of ob¬ 
taining from the University an explicit avowal, in an 
ambiguity of so important & nature,^r,^T. Blackburne 
* proposed the following most clear and unobjectionable 
formula to "he suBseJibed by himself:—L T. B, do 
" hereby declare my full persuasion of the truth of the 
" Christian religion as exhibited in the scriptures, that 
" I have hitherto communicated with the established 
** church, and have no presenf intention of commiinica- 
ting with any other,’’ The result Qf this proposal 
mbs|/ingenuously but unsuccessfullyioffercd, and the 
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estim^tjop in w,hich the proposer was justly held for his 
talents and virtues^as it was very happily expresj^d,at the 
time in an animated statement by his fVicin^ and tutor, 
may be seen in the valuable wotk referred to below."*^ 
The death of ason whom Mr- B. so highly loved and 
esteemed, was not the. cftjly affliction which this year 
produced. The separation,from the church of Eng¬ 
land, of his son in law Dr, Disney, for whom to the 
moment of his death he entertained and expressed the 
warmest cordipality of fnendship, was an bvent to his 
mind peculiarly affecting. That secession, it is true,^ 
was the naturaland hpnourabJeconsequence of ii settled 
conviction, (for which tl^e worthy speeder, with a tri'ly 

Christian cancior, soon *^after delivered his reasonst to 

* 

the public,) that he could no longer conscientiously mi¬ 
nister in the form of worship prescribed by the church 
of England. Mr. Blackburne too had hif objections to 
the liturgy and articles of the church ; but bp was far 
from going the length of dissent which his Triend 
Mr. Lindsey had avowed in the year 1774, and which 
Dr. Disney now came forward to profess.--On a sub¬ 

ject so delicate, aijd on an occasion of such serious*dif- 
ference with a person mos4 eminently beloved and ho¬ 
noured by him, we might have beep at^Iossf’oi lan¬ 
guage sufficiently proper and U) express the 

feelings of Mr. B, had he n(|t' himself at the tiipe- 
committed tp paper his motives for so differing, with 

* ^ Vid. jfebb’s Works, vol. iJi. pp. aai—aj*, i»s alfo vol. vii. of thefc 

works, p. 48, and p. 1*4. Note. - ' 

+ * Rfeafofis for refjgriing the Reaorjr of Panton and Vickrage of Swin- 
l derby, and <iuitrin| the Church of England, id, Ed. *783. 
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the design of immediate publication a design sust 
pended indeed during his life from considerations of 
tendei'ness^nd affection, and which is now only execu¬ 
ted in compliance with cone of his latest requests before 
his death. The fact was, that in strict agreement with 
his early resolution not to inteitneddle with the Trini¬ 
tarian controversy,Mr, had never been forward to in¬ 

troduce his own speculations on that topic to the pub¬ 
lic, or even among bis private friends. But conscious 
that the world had been civil enough tojmpute to him 
,and his principles the step which Mr. Lindsey had taken 
some years before ; and now, on the secession of ano- 
tlter near and dear, relative, ^;making no doubt but the 
same world would add the step then takeiiby him to the 
same account, Mr. B, did not chuse to lye under this 
redoubled imputation, and with a view therefore to ex¬ 
culpate himself, drew up the short paper referred to be¬ 
low, und^r the title of. An Anmer <to the Question, Why 
«re you not a Socinian 

Nor were his apprehensions that his sentiments’on this 
head might be misunderstood or misapprehended, with- 
out^ust foundation; as it seems to hav^ been the current 
opinion both in ccnversationnnd in prim, except among 
a few more*imi|nate|y acquainted with bis mode of 
thinking, that thdfmth of Archdeacon Blackborne,who 
did not deem it necessary to resign his preferments,was 
yet in perfect conformity with the creed of his friends, 
W'hose scruples of conscience h^d obliged them to' re-^ 
Jinquish theirs. 

In the year 1763, notwithstanding }iis declining age. 


* Vide Appendix [H]. 
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our author wa^ still employing bia pen on the cause 
which.ever lay nearest to his heartj, the perfection of 
theprotestantprinciple^and thereclaimingof thcvchurch 
of England especially, in all Us aberrations from the 
great rul<i of that and of evefyChristianSocietv,thew^it- 
ten word of God in the ^riptures of theNew Testament. 
This work though certainly j^ft^in too imperfect a state 
to appear frotn^the press, abounds in remarks of acute 
and profound reffection, and is composed in the form of 
Letters to a Friend on Ecclesiastical Reformation, The 
motto altered with much felicity from Virgil,— , 

• Tantaj molis erat Romanam vincere geutem, 

«[ 

aptly enough conveys ouj author s i^dea of the difficulty 
of rendering tlie work of reformation Tendimus 

‘ in Latium,’ was the happy illustration of the same 
idea in bis favorite Dr.Vortin. 

In the course of the following year, 1784, Mr. B*s. 
eye sight intirely failed him for all the purposes of 
siting and reading. From the close of this year to 
the lime of his death, he was assisted in those functions 
by a young school boy,* whose services performed with 
fidelity and diligejgce, won him not only the esteem#nd 
affection, but the implicit twnfidence of his revered and 
venerable employer. ^ * 

Early in the year 1785, a fifth £dition«was publish¬ 
ed of Dean Comber’s Friendly 4fid Seasonable Advice, 
to the Roman Catholics of England ; a tract, the busi¬ 
ness of which is, ^ to undeceive every one who has been 
^ misled to take the commaiidnieiits of men for the 
^ doctrines and^injunctio^us of divine revelation.' 

•* Now theRey. J.^ate, M.A. Matter of the Free Crammar Sc hool 
of RLc hmond* m 
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For this edition, Mr. B, at the reqpes^ of the editor, 
had composed a l^eface of a few pages, written with 
the usaal vigor of his understanding, oq a subject whiclt 
had frequently exercised his maturest faculties* And 
notwithstanding that abhorrence of the spirit and prac¬ 
tices of popery, which had m^irked the very character 
of his life, even in hk eightieth year, we reflect with 
complacency, his mind was open to acknit the perfect 
toleration of the piofesSors of it, on their ^lemn, sin¬ 
cere, and unreserved declaration of allegiance to the 
^ civil government, and disclaiming all obedience to the 
pope or church of Rome, except in matters purely spi- 
^ritual. In short. Ins aversion^ w as fa popery, not to pa¬ 
pists j and borrowing Dr. Johnson\s ’^^woads on another 
occasioir, one might say of Archdeacon Biackburne, 
that if he had met a papist, to whom a protestant was 
as a papist, riiat papist >vouId have been as a protestant 
tohim.f 

« In the year 1785, Mr. B. also printed a * short 
* course on the subject of preaching,’ delivered to the 
clergy of the Archdeaconry of Cleveland, in the year 
17S3. Todd, York. In this J>iscpurse, the general 
obligation, the benefit to hbnseif, the advantage to his 
hearers, of a c'ergymaii’s composing his own sermons, 
are topics utged wiih great good sense and considerable 
novelty. And we ai*e^only sorry, that the limited plan 
on which a regard to expedience hath obliged us to con¬ 
duct the present publication ofour author’sworks,should 
exclude this along wuth several other of his valuable 
charges of a prafctical nature, 

c 

* Vide*, Murph>’s Hfl'iy, p., 107. i Vide, Vol. i, pp. 115—16. 
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In the spring of 1785, Mr. BlaOkburne frpm a sense 
of increasing decay resigned tjin office of Commissioner, 
which he held under Mr. Eden (now Lord Auckland), 
then Commissary of the Archdeaconry of Richmond ; 
an event no otherwise important, than as it introduced 
a successor, who *^vam of his little brief authority,’and 
ill qualified from education ar habit to bear his* faculties 
with that meeffness, which in his case would havebeen 
singularly becoming, afforded a remarkable instance 
how unfit the Lay Proctor of a Prerogative Court must 
he to excercise ecclesiastical discipline over a body of* 
learned and conscientious clergymen. The omission 
in the church service at Richmond, of a certain uiiedify- 
ing creed, as dnscriptural in its language, as k is un¬ 
charitable in its spirit,^ was the great cause of offence 
to this Eealous stickler for the orthodoxy of canons and 
rubrics. Surely it may be said the talenS and virtues 
ol a man like Mr.Biackburne, who for such a length of 
years had adorned the offices of Rector and A rchdeacon hf 
his dignified discharge of the duties of both,might have 
iiititled him. to too much respect,—at any rate his vene¬ 
rable age and tna» 3 " infirmities ought to have insured 
him too much humanity, be selected as the first ob¬ 
ject of invidious reprehension, and that toft by a person 
whom Mr. B. had dqne every thftig in his power to 
oblige and accommodate in the*entrance of his office. 

The same zeal and perseverance with which Mr* B. 
had administered the different provinces of his duty in 
the church daring the more active periods of lus life, 
jw'ere in the declpiing days of his last year (1787) equally 
apparent. At aji early season of bis parochial labours. 
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he had printed and dispersed among hie parishioners a 
close and affecting appeal on the naturefObligatiomani 
benefits of Family UeUgion; and ever mindful of the im¬ 
mediate occasions of his flock,now that he was no longer 
able to address them from tile pulpit,be adopted again the 
communication of thepress, and bequeathed as it were his 
last legacy tothem ’m,j^n]E^3ihortation tothedue attendance 
upon Public Worship, a Sermon several Himes preached 
in the Parish Church, at Richmond, by Francis Blackf 
hurne. A, M, Minister of the Parishs Richmond. King. 
. 1787. 

* The summer of this vear brought with it the 38th 

» < 

return of the Arclideacon’s ipjnnal visitation in Cleve¬ 
land, for which purpose lie had pveparedf’a Charge sug¬ 
gested by the solemn obtestation of Paul to Timothy, 
to preach the wofd, to he instant in season, out of sea- 
son, to repr&ve, rebuke, exhort, with all long suffering 
and doctrine^^ 

“ This Charge was delivered for him b}' his eldest son 
standing at his side, and ended with the following pious 
and affectionate farewell. * And now, my Reverend 
‘ ftietbren, as 1 can hardly promise <fnyself at my time 

* of life,to4>e able to nieeteyou any more upon a like 
' occasion, Ptukg this opportunity to express my grate- 

* ful ackllo^^fclec^gen»elJ4s lor the great candor, and the 
‘ many civilities 1 hav^ met with among yon. For the 
' rest,in whatever state and condition I niay be, while I 

* have the powers of reflection, you may depend upon 
^ my prayers for the success of your ministry in the gos- 
f pel, inpr^portfon to the importance, of the object of 
‘ your endeavours ; and my best wishp that you may 

* iM.% ». 
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* enjoy all the prosperity in this life, which is con- 
^ sistent with the hope and attainment of the felicities 

* of a better.^ 

After going througli the circle of his visitations, he 
was taken ill at the house of^liis friend and kinsman the 
Rev. William Comber, Vicar of Kirbymoor side ; sad * 
apprehensive of approacbing;dl§solution,hewas anxious 
to return hom<f, and accordingly travelled with all the 
expedition which he could sustain to the Rectory at 
Richmond. 

The fatigue of thislast effort of conscientious duty he , 
did not many weeks survive; and on the morning of 
August 7th in his 83d yegr, closing the long scene of a 
^.tudious, regufer, and religious life with the seiitimcnt 
of the amiable Erasmus and tlie benevolent Jortin, 

I havehadenough of*svery thing in this world/’ with¬ 
out a groan, and as he satin his chair, Infhteraily fell 
asleep,in the humble hbpe of a blessed resurrection to a 
better world.* ’ 


It now reraainst^ delincare,at least in soirie^/f its most 
prominent features, the character of ih^ excellent man. 

Eew divines perhaps of the.chdrch of Edglaiid during 
^ • 

* Mr. BUckbarne left a widow, (who died toth Auguft, 179^1 and 
was buried in the fame grave,} and four chiJdreii: -Jane, married to the 
Rev. Dr. difney, now minister of the Unitarian Society in Eilfex Street, 
Londoa; the Rev. Francis Btackburne, Vicar of Brignal,'n<ar Creta- 
Bridge, Yorkfhirc; Sarah,married to the Rev, John Hall, Viciir of Chew 
Magna, and Redor 8f Dundry, in SomerfeUhire,' and WUliain Black* 
burae, M.'D, of Ca^endifh Square, bondon. 
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the ,18th Centurj’' possessed a atronger vr deeply 
rooted^conviction of the truths neceswty, and impor- 
iance of the Ghri^tian rel^ion than Archdeacon Black- 
buvne. In his studies^ in his preaching,* in his morality, 

' this was the predominant hnd v'ital principle* He left 
^to others of fcis profession thtf Secular pursuits of am¬ 
bition arid preferment, ^thp recopamendatibn of pagan 
virtues from the pulpit,or the exaltation f>f pagan meta¬ 
physics, frdin the press. For himself, as a Christian 
minUter, he proved, defended, and taught religion in 

t f ' 

^ its original, Hs obligations, its present benefits and its? 
future rewards, from the Bible* only; nor did he ever, 
as a public man, fo|;sake the ppthsof truth and liberty 
to seek his bread or his applause elsewhere. 

The principles of the sufficiencj^" of iSeripture for sal- 
^atian,and the indefeasible i*ight*of private judgment in 
die interpretation of it, on which alone the reformation 
Itom popery can be justified/no" writer, perhaps, ever 
ijore clearly understood, dr more consistently vindica¬ 
ted than the Author of The ConfessionaL In respect to 
human Cmfesuom of faith and doctrine, especially in 
pro^estant churches, * Upon the mqst serious enquiry, 

* carried oti for a long time, lie was convinced, that 

* the whole^tfifayrof subscription a mastery of ini-- 
^ whi<^h deserycid to be thoroughly exposed ; and 
^ his purpo^ i^as to l$y it open in such sort as tocon- 
^ Vince ^ reasonable-men, that they might not be de- 
^ Idded by specious colours in an afifair of that magnte 
d lude, and transacted wiih that solemnity before Ood 

* and man.'f 

I 4 vide Vol. T. p. 170. ' • 

f F.k* tetwsro a frwtvd. nth Feb, >756'. 
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Of Popery ip its corruptions and superstitions, or in 
its intolerant dominion orer conscience, he was the vi* 
pliant' and determined fbe* He had twice witnessed in 
the good people of these realms that alarih for their ck 
vil and religious Hbeities, which the imminent dangef 
of the protestant successton in the House , of Han^oirer 
ftom the infatuated partisans,of a Popish prince, had le- 
peatedly excitad. And to the impressions which these 
events had stamped upon his mind, but still more to the 
persuasion which he cherisbed,lhat the growth of Popery 
in a free oountiy was proportionally injurious to the ^ 
cause of freedom both in church and statCi must be at* 
tributed that dread of the increase ^of Roman Catlio- 
Hcs in this kingdom, and that 2eal to prevent their in* 
crea8e,which some genuine friends of the rights of man* 
kind may yet Uiink that he extended Jvo far or main* 
tained too long. • 

Nor was it Popery as embodied in the Church of 
Rome only, that exercised his abhorrence and opposi-- 
tioB. In whatever clmrch the spiritof that seet shewed 
itself in tendencies to the like narrowness, bigotry and 
persecution; or wherever the pious but still imper^ct 
reformers,had left uncleared away any remnants of the 
tiL'ood and stubble of’ maH*s work built otitlm Jhitndaiion 
■of Jesm Chrjist ; there was be stiy found aj bk post the 
aealous and consistent protestant^ 

He was far indeed from thinking other Christian so¬ 
cieties of the reformed faith free from defects and ble¬ 
mishes in their respective establishments. But it was 
for the true reputation and honor of the church of Eng- - 
land,*’ that be felt more paitieular concern. Tiie coui- 

• For rhe rewrenc* and affeSUtm which he bore to tli^church of U ag« 
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pliments so often paid to her purity •o.nd. perfection 
might naturally enough proceed from the flatterers of 
her vanity,Or the expectants of her favour;too honest for 
the one character and too independent for the otber^lie, 
like arealfriend,instead of encouraging her to acquiesce 
in the panegyric of Mosheim, shewed her the way to 
atchieve it, and to become^in fnct as well as in tif/r, the 
leader and chief of all the reformed Chnfches.* 

He recommended as her great guiding maxim, that 
the farther she removed from the doctrine and disci¬ 
pline of Koine, the stronger her foundations would be 
as an evsCngelical church, and that she weed not eKher 
borrow or Copy one circunis^cince in \ier Oortstitution 
from the creeds, rituals, or ordinancef of the popish 
system ; for that the New Testajinent would supply her 
with every thing of that kind which she could want, for 
the faith, the worship, or the government of a Christian 
thurch.'f* 

When he was called upon to be more explicit in his 
demands as a reformer, he declaf^d the distinct object 
of his wishes tv be ^ An ecclesiastical constitution calcu- 

* Itted to comprehend all that hold tiic fixed and funda- 

* mental j>rinciples and points of faith, in which all se- 

* rious und*sin^i‘e protestants of every denomination 

* are unanimously Agreed, and to exclude thf^se only 

* that hold the peculiar tenets that ESSENTIALLY 

* distinguish all true protestantism fi*om popery f and 
that to the establishment of th/s ecclesiastical constifcu- 

Idikd, vide voi i. p. 199, in his ihird reafon for conjiinuing to mintUerm' 
aot withftaoding fome things which lie could not approve. 

* Vide,^Vot, V, pp. 74, 5, 6. . f Vide,*VoJ. iii. p. 5, 
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tion tlie author of The C6nfessional never would be an 
enemj?.* 

Indeed he very early discovered the whole scope of 
his views and wishes )Jt'hen desired to see his favou¬ 
rite definition from Bi<hnp Kennet verified^ that the 
Church of England might be— a scriptural in¬ 
stitution on a LEGAL ESTABLISHMENT. 

Nor yet did lie suffer this zeal and these labours in 
the cause of ecclesiastical reformation to intrench on the 
performance of his public offices as Archdeacon and 
Rector ; but regularly devoting a great and just portion 
of his extraordinary vigour of mind to the call of those 
duties^ he thus spent neai*liaif a ceirtury of his life, as 
the faithful frientl and indefatigable servantof the church 
of England, in every gopd purpose of Christian edifica¬ 
tion. 

As Rector of the parish of Richmond, during the 
6rst twenty years of his inc«inibcjicy> he composed an 
original sermon every week for tlie instruction of his 
flock; nor ever i’ailedJtiftenvards when a fresh occasion 
gave him the advantage, to introduce* new variety 
and interest into his»addresses from the pulpit. Added 
to all this, his pcrsc^ii was commanding and venerable, 
his manner firm, animated and sincere,*his voice clear 
and penetrating, and all his tones^ike himself, natural 
and unaffected. Gifted with thes^powers, speakingas 
he felt, and preaching what from hrs heart he believed, 
it is no wonder that his elot|iience arrested, as his rea¬ 
soning convinced all who heard him. 

1 

* Vide, VolT V, p. 7. f Vidci Vol. i. p, 163. 

* F 
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In the discharge of his duties as Archdeacon of Cleve¬ 
land, to whicii for fifteen of the last ye^rs of his life, 
the similar labour of visiting annually the three York¬ 
shire Deaneries in the Archdeaconry of Richmond was 
superadded, be never once neglected in either capacity 
to direct the attention of his reverend brethren to the 


important ends of their calling as ministers of the gospel 
of Christ. 


Very far from passiiig over at their proper time, and 
in their due proportioD,the concerns ' of external order 
' and discipline/ the argument of his charges was prin¬ 
cipally confined to ' the weightier matters of the law.^ 
—The study of the scriptures; the sta^e of the Contro¬ 
versy between the Protestants and Papists; the duty of 
a Christian Minister under a National Establishment; 
the Questions,-—What Christianity is,and where it is to 
be learned ; the true Interests of Religion ; the Original 
Principles of the first Protestatlts \ the absolute neces¬ 
sity of an Evangelical Virtue in Jthe Pastoral OflSce; the 


method to render Public Preac^ng impressive and edi- 
fying;—these, and such as these were the topics,which 


lih selected for the stil^ect of his discourses, all result¬ 


ing frorpL a thorough knowledge of ^every department of' 
bis arduous province as Archdeacon in a Protestant 


Church, ahd all ihiiStiediately conducive to the instruc¬ 
tion and improvement of a protestant clergy. 

What lent singular weight and authority to his so¬ 
lemn admonitions to his parishioners, as welt as to his 
brethren in the ministry, was the close and even rigid 
^adherence in his own conduct to tlje great principles 
of duty which he had occasion to enforce on the minds 
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of those whom*he addressed. Uninfected with avarice 
or with ambition^ ^ that last dilease of serious minds/ 
regulating hU private life by the Itrict maxims of gos¬ 
pel morality, being the resident minister of one parish^ 
and performing personally all the duties of his public 
st^ion, he was raised above ‘ that main hindrance of a 
'ininister’sexerciging his functions with effect,to preach 
‘ what he do5s not practice.^* There were there¬ 
fore few articles of obligation that it might be necessary 
to inculcate on his parish or on his clergy, which either 
timidity or shame could restrain him frorai pursuing in - 
the plainest language,and with the utmost freedom and 
honesty of exhortation. • • 

With aprofe^sional charactetthus respectable and re¬ 
spected for taleDt,upriglitness and sedulity,as a minister 
and dignitary of the church of England, Mr. Black- 
hurne was singularlarly intitled to stand inrward as an 
ecclesiastical reformer : andof Ids high, and, in these 
times, perhaps unequalled fame in that honourable,how- 
ever obnoxious undertaking, his personal independence 
built on the groundwork of a retired, temperate and 
and frugal life, was the basis and ornament. Af ain 
early period of hisjabours hs a writer, he hat^ settled it 
with himself, never to subscribe the XXXfX articles 
again for any advancement in th^ churdlr. Impreg- 
'4 cable therefore to the common hifluences of hope and 
fear, he was enabled to ' steer right onward’ in the 
prosecution of his * noble task,' 

The refusal indeed cff the considerable preferment 

A 

» Charge. i776,*p. x;, 

r s 
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alluded to in the Memoirs,^ in the first' instrince, and 
not long after that the circumstance of a living obtain¬ 
ed for a friend by his interest, of twice the value of biff 
own other preferments, an|i tenable along \vith them^ 
are not the only facts which rn^ay be produced in proof 
how* dearly he prized his integrity. The clear amount 
of all that he possessed, as*a beneficed clergyman,never 
much exceeded the suiAof an hundred and fifty pounds a 
year; twenty pounds of whicb,the profits of his prebend. 
Were annually set apart for the increase of his library. 

What other and weightier considerations determined 
Mr. Blackbnrne to' continue to minister in the church 



' while lie disapproved many t^iirtg^in her doctrine and 
' discipline,^ he has stated for himself in a very explicit 
and satisfactory manner, on an occasion which seemed 
to him to depiand the avowal of his motives for such 
continuance. The mere pittance of income which he 
enjoyed under the' national establishment, it was bare¬ 
ly possible for an illiberal mtnd to allege as sufficiently 
accounting for bis conduct in that respect. It will not 


bcreafier be inthe power of any adversary of Archdea¬ 
con Blackburne’s sentiments as a reformer to mistake or 


misrepresent^his principles db this pqint, when the fol¬ 
lowing facts are laid before the public. 

21ie Covfessional wa| first published early in the year 
176(5, and it was not long, before the secret of the an- ^ 
thoi-^s name transpired. • In the course of that year Dr.^ 
Chandler, minister of the dissenting congregation in 
the old Jewry, London, died, and several of the princi¬ 
pal members of that society, being persuaded that tins 


*■ PajjCXxxi. 
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author of The* Confessional was inclined to quit the 
church and join the dissenters, conveyed by a confiden¬ 
tial person to Mr. BJackburne their wish to be infor¬ 
med, ' How far his incline^tions went that way, and 
^ whetlier he would accept the situation of their mihis- 
' ter then vacant/ To this enquiry and the proposal 
connected with it,Mr.B. trairsmitted his answer through 
the same channel. We should have great pleasure in 
giving so imporiadt a document to the reader at full 
length, but it has hitherto eluded every search which 
has been made to discover it. Briefly however,we can * 
state thus much, that a direct negative was returned by 
Mr. B. to the applicatioif; and as fippears from the re¬ 
ply, the reasons tor' his negative carried their own con- 
^ viction along with th^, and were very satisfactory to 
‘ those who set the inquiry a foot/ 

Thus then the offer of a station of the first eminence 
and celebrity amongst the nonconformists, with a reve¬ 
nue of at least four hundred pounds a year, was rejec¬ 
ted by a man, who at all times held out the right hand 
of fellowship to a Protestant dissenter, and who iti the 
situation proposed* would certainly have been relieved 
from some grievances in th*e exercise of his.Christian 
liberty, which the national establishmeAt imposed upon 
him. And such then was the pqre and dianterested at¬ 
tachment of Archdeacon Blackburne, to the church of 
lingland, such his affectionate and peculiar zeal for her 
best interests, and sucli his claim to be ranked with the 
most faithful of her ^ervants,if she be desirous io become 
more and nvore,what she affects to be thought, a gospel 
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institution (established by law for the edification of a 
Christian people, 

Mr. Biackburne^s attachment to the principles of civil 
and religious liberty, as it; commenced at a very early, 
so it continued to the very latest period of his lifcr una* 
bated on every honest occasion, which he coulji embrace 
of serving that cause eithef by his pen or by his personal 
influence. His own account in his memoirsof the rise of 
that attachment we have been happy Inopgh toillustrate 
by some curious anecdotes from his private letters 
which certainly present, as it hath b^en well remarked, 
a striking instance of the effect of single circumstances 
fn sometimes giving a direction to tl:^ whole of future 
life. ■ ‘ 

Some of Mr. Blackburne’s mpre peculiar and charac¬ 
teristic opirifons a divine, we are inclined to believe, 
may be iiaced to itisearly mtimi.cy and co» respond».^ce 
With his learned and excellent'®'friend Edmund Law, 
With the translator of ^rchbishop King’s Essay on the 
Origin of Evil, he had learned to reject Dr. Ciaike’s 
theory of the eternal rdations, and fitnesses of things, 
ani along with that his demonstration a priori of the 
moral attributes of God. The enquiries arising front 
speculations like* these, Mr. Bleckburne appears at one 
tiirie to have pursued )vith the most serious and diligent 
application of all the powers of his mind ; and the con¬ 
viction resulting from the whole we find thus expressed 
in his own strong language in a Letter to a friend ; ‘ It 
* is impossible there should be any Religion in the world 
^'^wjithout positive declarations of theedivine will^ and 


Pp. iv» Notes. 
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^ actual informatioD>bj prophci^ or otherwise^ con- 
* cerning the divine nature and perfections/ 

The general doctrine of Dr. Law’s celehratedAppen-^ 
dix>on the meaning of the term Sou^and on the state of 
death described in Holy Scripture^ Mr. B. had certainly 
adopted several years before that Appendix appeared. 
But it is equally certain, tha^ for many years after his 
first settlemenf at Richmond, he had held a regular 
correspondence^aserellas enjoyed frequent opportunities 
of conversation with Dr*. Law, on that and other topics 
of religious concern* 

Che real importance of the controversy on the sleep 
of the Soul, and tfic support which the uuscriptural no¬ 
tions of its nafturul immortality and separate existence 
after death afiford to Deism and Popery, Mr. Black- 
burne has very ably shewn in the Prefatory Dncour&e 
to his Historical View,* TbatDiscourse indeed is writ¬ 
ten in such an animated strain of argument, and' exhi¬ 
bits such a forcible plea for the freedom of religious in*' 
quiry, as beneficial to the interests of truth in other de¬ 
partments of literature and science, that p’boever wishes 
to appreciate the use and importance of theological oon- 
troversy in general, as welWas of the particular contro¬ 
versy occasioned % Dr. Law’s Appendix, dill find him¬ 
self amply rewarded for the timevind attenlion bestowed 
on the perusal of that very instructive and entertaining 
Essay* 

VVithout ever taking an active part in the disputes 
which in his time agitated and are still agitating the 
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church of England oi) the article of Pttedestination^ it 
is certain that Mr. B. whs, in the general sentiments of 
his creed, what he more than onc^ declared himself to 
be, a moderate Calvinist; apd his writings place it be¬ 
yond a doubt, that lie believed himself so much more a 
Protestant for being so.f His‘'Calvinism however, was 
of the largest and most lib^al cast. This will be easily 
understood, from what he thought of the great work of 
Da\ id Hartley on Man ;—^ a book,* writes Mr. B. to a 
friend in 1750,' to which, if 1 am not exceedingly mis- 

taken, Christianity is or will be more beholden, than 
' to :ili the books besides of the two last centuries^— 

^ Hut he has joined Actfcssi/y ^ind together,— 

' W hat of that. Ask thechurclfof lingland in her 
^ Artieiv.s.’ 

e. 

While engaged i:i the controversial field, and main¬ 
taining what be believed to be the cause of truth and 
liberty, Mr. Hlackburne, like his admired Huther, pur- 
*sued bis adversary often with vehemence, and some- 
Hmes with asperity of attack : and when either rank 
or eminence iu the object of his animudversion was 
lik*ly to lend a sanction to prejudice <ind superstition, or 
to give an imposing air to tke encroachments of human 
authority iif matters of religion, no writer ever more 
intrepidly e»coonta-eil odium by exposing error and 
bigotry if it were even found, where many good and 
gentle natures will hardly allow it to be looked for, un--^ 
der the lawn and the mitre. Yet doubtless in the exe¬ 
cution of so critical an office, the most acute and 

* Vid. Vol. V- pp. 416, 417, &c. 
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kone^t judgment might at times fail in discernment^ or 
carry severity too far. To say therefore that M r. Black- 
buroe never passed an unjust censure^ or harboured an 
unworthy dislike as a polemic, would be to suppose that 
he was perfect in the most difficult of all tasks ; the 
task .of inquiring into thd justness of argument, the in- 
integrity of motives, and the rectitude of conduct, oi 
other men liktf himself* , 

Of all this, in his last year^ especially, when he had 
retired from the business of controversy, and looked 
back on the scene which he had quitted for ever, Mr. 
^lackburne was duly sensible; and one day a few 
weeks before his death, conversing jvith a lady then rer 
sident at Bichftmnd, one of the most amiable and .ex¬ 
cellent of her sex, he acknowledged with great earnest¬ 
ness, that some things which he had written and pub¬ 
lished in the course of his life, he was dfraid, might 
have been too warmly,G9r too hastily advanced. Yet no 
scholar {>erhaps was ever more industrious andindefati-* 
gable in the in vestigation both of facts and of arguments, 
or less precipitate in delivering his researches to the 
public than Archdeacon Blackburne. • 

Nor did mere differencevf opinion even on points of 
the highest political and religious conseqhence, or on 
speculative topics where years ef "study had endeared 
conviction to him, operate as a bar to his approbation 
of the merits of his opponent; and he readily ac¬ 
knowledged, and admired literary talent and scriptural 
knowledge, or clear and able enforcements of the truths 
and obligations^of’ religion, as well as personal virtue 
and eminent pi<;ty, in those, from whom otherwise he 
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^iiFered widely> and whom with no Uttla eagerness be 
bad sometimes opposed. 

Mr. B!&chhnrne*'d ^ordial and eloquent eoropHineiit 
to the memory of Jortin,* to whom besides, some s(>eci- 
fie disagreements, was nearly as dissioiilar in general 
character as Luther to Erasmis> has been more than 
once repeated in print. His amanuensis testifies the 
genuine satisfaction which the reading viC XXr.Johnson’s 
Prayers and Meditations, tinctured as they are with su¬ 
perstitious littleness, ajjpeared to afi'ord his venerable 
friend ; and he w'ell remerabers with what delight Mr. 
Blaekburne listened to the sermons of BishopSherloek, 
which he haddouhdess ()ften himself perused beforehand 
with what frankness of heart he wished, tiiat it had been, 
in his power to be equally useful as a preacher of the 
doctrines of Christianity. 

Amidst the calls of bis public fvvatioii,and the labours 
of private atudyh-f during the most active stages of his 
*1ife> Mr. Blaekburne had been always constant in the 
regular performance of family devotion, and of solitary 
prayer. The pontemplation too of some passage in the 
Old OF New Testament, with the comments of the best 
early or jiater critics was not forgotten in the habitual 
arrangement of his forenoon^’ In.his latter days, these 

exercises amd medhaiions, and a course of reading con* 

€ 

«li 

* Vid. Val. 333. 

-f * Very few are the moments I have had to myself, £nce thefpring 

* eamein, and half the day's application, when 1 have, makes me very 

* glad ^a JUttle relaxation in the latter part of it. 1 could once have fine 

* tweli!# jhours |o businefs without much fatigue. Thofe days are gone, 

^ ani^pllftitc time is now a fulldofe.* ' 

F. B. to Thoims HolUs, 25 July. 1769. 
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genial to them/ suited particularly ijrell with the sober 
and serious cast of a mind like his^ and with afiections 
fast weaning off to a better world. Towards the close 
of his life, nsitaining strong faculties of memory and in¬ 
tellect, his powers of cheerful and instructive con versa* 
!tijon were little diminished by age ; or what they had 
lost, if any thing they had lost, in vigor, was abtindan* 
tly compensated in that soft mellowness of temper, 
which like the mild setting sun of an autumnal evening, 
gilds the declining day of a wise and virtuous old man. 

Such was Francis Blackburne j a believer of Chris- 
tiahity from the deepest conviction of its truth ; a pro- 
testanton the genuine principles of tire reformation from 
Popery ; a strenuous adversary of superstition apd in ^ 
tolerance, and of every .corruption of the simplicity or 
the spirit of the gospel; a zealous promoter of civil Ji* 
berty ; a close apd perspicacious reasoner; a keen and 
energetic writer; an attentive, benevolent, and venerable 
Archdeacon ; an eloquent and persuasive Preacher ; a* 
faithful Pastor and exemplary guide ; of unblemished 
purity of life, of simple dignity of manners; a sincere 
nnd cordial friend / an alfeetionate husband, and anin* 
dulgent father; in %hort, a jdst,humane, plout,teiDperate 
and independent inau. 
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Page xix. [A]. 

In the year 17<S6 13r. Hallifax, then Bishop of Glou¬ 
cester, republished the Charge above mentioned with 
some remarks intended to vindicate the author, Bis^iop 
13utler,from the inmutalion of popery; which remarks in 
a later edition ofltije he -enlarged with some 

account of the controversy on that suited in the yoar 

1767. . . X 

Dr. Plallifax ha<l on a cert&irt occasion (in 1772) 
avowed the greatest respect for the character and abili¬ 
ties of Arctideaeoii Blackburne, and the highest opi¬ 
nion both of bis aiincerity and services in the cause 
. of truth. We now find him attacking the Author of 
the Serious lEnquiry with very little either of openness 
or candor, and fastening upon him the credit or discre¬ 
dit of a ceftaip Letter from Newcastle signed Old ikfep?*- 
^?lt.(in 1767i on no other ground whatever than that uf 

rancour, maligu'^j, ik\\d virulence. 

In pistice to the memory*of Mr. Blackburne we think 
it right to state, that the first imputation on the charac¬ 
ter of Bishop Butler seems to have originated with the 
Author of the Hoot of Protestant Errors eiammed,ear\y 
in the year 1767 ; as the controversy in the public 
prints was opened by Archbishop Seeker under the title 
of Misopseudes, May Qth of that year, who entering 
the lists of an anonymous dispute in a publicNewspaper, 
could not expect either unqualified credit to his asser¬ 
tions or implicit deference to his authority. 

AH the part which with any certainty we can assign 
to Mr. Bla^kburpe in this affair, consists of one or two 
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Letters, in whicii the wi'iter con3?idering it as a ques-* 
tiontoo late to be decided by proofs in what commu¬ 
nion Bishop Butler might have died, expressly attacks 
him for laying much too great a.stress upon natural re¬ 
ligion ; asserts TV'itli very good grounds for his opinion, 
that theBishop’s forte did not lye in scriptural theology; 
and finally asks, of wliet signification it was, that 
Laud, Wake, and Butler did not make vi formal pro¬ 
fession of popery, when each of theip had left such 
glaring proofs of their being possessed with the genuine 
spirit of it. 

That the impression however remained on the minds 
of some persons of high rank in the church, is indis¬ 
putable. An occasional correspondent of Archdeacon 
Blackburne’s, after speaking of other strange matters 
of a theological kind w hich had lately occurred, goes 
on thus of nis own suggestion. 

^ But every thing and every body surprises one. A 
' Bishop told me, Butler died a papist: which though 
' 1 do not believe; yet I should as little^have believed, 

* a week before he delivered it, that he cot^d compose 

* the Charge printed as given at Durham : though I 

* thought not quite of his Lordship, as many did ; ha- 

* ving seen long before at Bristol some proofs of his Al- < 

* titiidinarianism and of something else at Rochester ; 

* which prepared me in a degree for this last/* 

To the notes which Bishop Hallifax has subjoined to 
tbe charge, in defeiv^e of the obnoxious passages 
against the attack of the Serious Unquirp, we do not 
judge any regular answer to be at all nccessiyy^i Suffice 
it to remark, that if an eminent prelate in a reformed 
church could in very loose terras rtccftimiend the import 
tance of externals as one way of, reviving a practical 
sense of religion among the people, and by such recom¬ 
mendation afford triumph as he did to the professors of 
a corrupted Christianity, it was not consistent with the 
protestant zeal of our author to allow a scandal of that 
kind to pass without its due share of salutary reprehen- 

i, 

* Dr. S. Salter of the Charter Houfe to F. B. Norwich, it June, 1769. 
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sion. For the other point discussed in these notes of 
Bishojy HalHfax, we snail content ourselves for the pre¬ 
sent with assuring our readers, that it was no lighter 
hasty dislike which Mr, Blackbume conceived to cer¬ 
tain fashionable^ doctrines of the law of nature: it was 
his settled belief after 3 "ears of the most attentive study 
bestowed on this most important and interesting sub¬ 
ject, * that Bishop Butler had so besated himself with 
‘ abstract notions of natural religion, as to leave revela- 
' tion no higher office than that of holding the candle 
' to it.’ 

It is worth the while to observe, that Bishop Hallifax 
himself in his Preface to the Analogy, 1. instead of 
demonstrating the importance of externul religion from 
the scriptures of theNewTestament,the ow/y awayedrule 
offaith and practice'in this case among protestant divines, 
rests bis leading argument on certain metaphysical spe¬ 
culations of his own about the compound nature of man, 
as consisting of body and mind. For, ^ the many cere^ 
‘ monies in use among the Jews in consequence of a divine 

* command^ having been cancelled on the cross nearly 
two thousand years ago,are with a very ill grace brought 
up by a Christian prelate at this day, to prove, * that 

* external religion is as much enjoined, andconstitutes as 

* real a part of revelation, as that which is internal,^ 

Had the Bishop forgot, or need his admirers be remin¬ 
ded, of that very intelligible declaration of our common 
imister, John iv. 23, 24. * Tbehowr cometh, and now 

* is, when the true worshipperssh.all worship the Father 
^ in spirit %nd in truth : for the Father seeketh such to 

* worship him. God is a Spirit, and they that worship 

* him, must worsifip*him in spirit and in truth/ 

It is true, that for proofs of the impottance of external 
religion. Bishop Hallifax does also appeal to the two 
Christian ordinances, ' the baptism of water as an em- 

* blem of moral purity, and the eating and drinking of 

* bread and wine as symbols and representations of the 

* libdy and blood of Christ/ And so far as the defence 
^ those ceremonies in a Christian clnrrch is concerned, 
w lar is an appeal to the word of Goil coiiclttsive and 
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fina). l^tif Bishop Hallifax or any other Protestant 
divine^ on the foundation of tbcsejtbe only two ordinan* 
ces of Christ’s own instittition, should build a system of 
human externals^ and dignity it with the sacied title of 
sa real part of revelation it might be very difficult 
in tliat case to demonstrate, that professed Papists alone 
are tntitled to succeed die Pharisees as the objects of 
that solemn denunciation of Christ,—In vain do the^ 
^ worship me, teaching foi* doctrines the command* 
* mentsof meif/ 


Page xxvi [B.] 

These Sentiments of a Country Divine concerning the 
Ofdinanre of Baptism are drawn up with a closeness of 
argument and freedom of enquiry truly characteristic 
of our Aulhcir’a constitution of mind. The great scope 
and drift of what he has written on tliis sulyect, is all 
that we profess to give the reader. The incidental a;:e- 
aections arising from the controversy, a:s W’cll as the nai- 
tiuter paints of demonstration or defence, •rj.re many of 
them admirable, but too intimately connected with the 
rest of the composition to he exhibited with advantage 
in a separate extract. To proceed to the purpose. 

Very early in the correspondence of Bishop Clayfeon 
and Mr.William Penn,there occurs a difficulty in which 
both the disputants are equally concerned, and which 
ought to have beeif clearly and satisfactorily settled,^e- 
fore they had stirred one st«p farther. 

In the text ofSf. Matthew xxviii. ip, as^usually read 
«.nd interpreted—Go ye thereforefapd teach all nations, 
baptising them in the name of the Patherj and of the Som, 
euid of the Holy Ghost; our Lord prescribes our precise 
form of words to be used in baptism. The Apostlesap- 
pear, from the Acts and Epistles, to have used another 
and the Evangelists^ Mark, Luke, and John, doiao^ 
mention any precise form whatever. 

Here then is the difficulty, to account for this devia- 
iioa from the authentic form. And various schemes 
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have been proposed for reconciling the'*prectice of tlte 
Apostles to the precept of Christ. 

Tlie authorities produced by Grotixts, in locum, come 
too late in the history ol'theChnrcb to ascertain the prac¬ 
tice of the Apostles at all. Professor Limborch, (in the 
face of the Apostolic usage, which was always to bap¬ 
tise in the name of jesijs with no other variation 

than that of his title, as Jesx^ Christy thtljordJesus &c.) 
proceeds on the suppositibn, that no certain form was 
ever used by the Apostles. Dr. hightfoot and after hini 
Dr. Whitbi/ invent a distinction for which there is not 
the least shadow in the .scriptures, of one foi'm of bap¬ 
tism for the Jewish and another forthe Gentile converts. 

' Bishop contends, that the Apostles (who bap¬ 

tised in the name of jesus alone) actually used the 
form prescribed by our Lord Qin the name oj the Fathery 
and of the ^oxi,and of the Holy Ghosl:) and this he 
does, first, upon a supposition which the matter of fact 
will not admit of, that St. Luke in the Acts gave the 
SUBSTANCE of the form in Matthew, wnd did not think 
it necessary to set down, thepreme wordsof it; and next 
upon a mistaken interpretation of the question of St. 
Paul, Acts xix. 1—3. who did not mean to ask,by what 
form of words the Ephesians had been baptised, but 
into what name or into what baptism, of John, or of 
Jcsiis. 

Having exposed the insufficiency of these several hy¬ 
potheses, our Author thus states the difficulty of tlic 
case, as it would appear toc^ plain man on the face of 
the scripturt^s “ 

** Here is a Form of Baptism prescribed Matthew 
" xxviii, in Express \tfords, and the very next words to 
" these contain an injunction to the Apostles, to teach 
“ all nations to observe zvhaHoever Jesus had common^ 
** ded them: that is to say, whatever Jesus had comman- 
ded the Apostles themselves to observe. 

" From this history of our Saviour, I go on to that of 
the Apostles ; and here no sooner do they begin to 
** exe^ute^ their commission, than I fibd them bapti-* 
** i|ilig thek converts by another form of words, different 
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from tliat coitimanded by Christ. Of this I find four 
or five distinct instances in this history of their Jets ; 
and in their Epistles, two, if not more, plain intima- 
“ tionsofit. But nothinc: in the whole Testa- 

rnent to prove, or even to imply, rhattliey ever made 
use of the form mentioned hy St. Matthew'.” 

Mr. Blackhiiriie’s solufion of the difficulty thus plain¬ 
ly stated, is at on<3e hold* direct, and decisive, and re¬ 
markable for that simplicity which so often surprises us 
at the developement of some original truth, only won¬ 
dered at because it was no sooner discovered. But let 
our Author speak for himself. 

After all, ‘ Is it clear and indisputable that the words, 

' in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
' Holy Ghost, as they stand in St. Matthew's Gospel, 

' are the precise baptisnijil form of words prescribed by 
^ our Saviour, ^r indeed that they relate immediately to 
^ Baptism at all 

^ Be not surprised, dear Sir; lam now speakingout 
' what I only remotely and obscurely hinted at in our 
^ late conference. 1 owti the long use of this form in 

* our Christian Churclies has made it venerable ; and 1 
*■ shall not wonder that multitudes (besides yourself) 

* should discover the utmost reluctance to part W'ith it. But* 
' however, certain it is ibatbetterChristiaiis than any of 
‘ us have used another ioem. in Baptism. And if it can 

* be made appear, or at least rendered highly probable 
' by a natural and*easy construction of this passage in 
‘ St. Matthew, considered «long with the testimony of 
' St. Luke, tliat the w'ords in question contain no hap- 

* tismal format all, 1 suppose you will (1 arn sure you 

* oughtjo) agree with me, tliat ^Je should rather follow 
‘ the apostolical form in Jets, as being derived tons 

* by the authority and example of men, wKo must be 
' perfectly satisfied that the foundation they huiltupon, 

* was sound and good. 

^ Suppose then we should read the passage in .St. 

* Matificw thus, riopEuGeyTE; ’«> ji*,»^r,TEUcri»TB •nravTX rot* 

‘ {^wien^ovTt^ ’ayrSff) TO ^ovofjt-tc >tov Ilalpo; luow, kxi r‘, 

• G 
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rtvsujuaTOf *ayin, Go ye therefore and disHiple all nations 
( baptising them) into the name of the Father and of 
the Son and of the Holy Ghost. * 

‘ Here you see is Dot u single tittle altered in the text 
of ilic Llvangelisf save in the pointing ; and yet a very 
material alteration of the sense of the passage obtain^ 
ed, vvliieli makes the two Evangelists perfectly con¬ 
sistent with each other. Eor as thfe passage stands 
above, explained b}" the parenthesis, tl^e command to 
ba[)tise refers to no particular form at all, and leaves 
us to suppose, what was certainly the truth of the 
matter, that the Apostles being already well acquain¬ 
ted with the form used in the baptism of Jesus, it was 
quite superfluous to enjoin it here. 

* St. John tells us expressly. Chap, iv 2. that the cMs- 
ciples of Jnsus made and baptised other disciples to 
their master, and these not a few. Tlvs is a sufficient 
proof without any other, that the Apostles of Christ 
were well versed in the form of Baptism prescribed 
by our Saviour for sucli as.shoiild be converted to the 
Ciiristian Faith ; upon which account the repetition 
of it in this solemn manner is one of the last thing® 
one would look for in this particular passage.’ 


e Puge xxxiii [C,] 

Dr. Law was the only person who^'knew of The Con* 
fessionnl for some years, ami ind^jed actually suggested 
the title of «it while the work was yet in embryo, at 
leas^ ten or t/mnyears before its publication.* 

When tbe^book was^first in the printer’s hands, a cu- 
lious scruple occurred in respect to the titlepage. “ The 
word Cohfessional, conveys to Mr. Bowyer and me a 
very different idea from what it docs to you.lt is a‘po- 
pish idea it conveys to *us, and I fancy will to most 
people. Dr, Lowtli is here, and I resolve to ask his 
opinion in confidence: he is a great admirer of yours, 

* VidCjVol. vi. pp. 113, lit. 
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" bull nave not told biin a word of this nor shall 1. Mr. 

B. and 1 had settled the Title just as vou first drew it 
** up, only leaving the word ConJ’ensioiial out, but I am 
*■ satisfie<5 I shall be in London before the Title is 
printed.’" 

Andrew Millar, to F. B. Bath, ]7th December 17fi5. 

It was this objection probably which gave rise to our 
Author’s Jen d’esprU of an lunnorous con¬ 

trast betwixt yhat wjts really found, and what might 
have been fairly expected by a ^ gallant and gay’ yoimg 
man, in a book witl> so promising a name. 'J’hat the 
term Confessional however, was not quite spoiled by 
our author’s use of it for the [)urposes of roiuanee, is 
evident from the novel of the Italians; or the Confes- 
siJ^al of the iMach VatitentSf advcitiscd in the year 
1797 , which from the si»gularity of its title, had it ap¬ 
peared thirty years before, W'ould’havc been considered 
as of an equivocal at least, if not of an alarming ten¬ 
dency. 

Amongst the letters of compliment to the Author of 
The Confessional, mentiontd in the Memoirs, w^e were 
particularly gratified with the following acute and com¬ 
prehensive remarks oeciirring from the jien of the late, 
excellent Dr. lleherden.*^ * No subscriptions can bind 
‘ the profligate ; the cunning with their loose casuistry 

* will e]ude,and enthusiasts will misinterpret them.Who 
^ arc tiiCn the people \\hoin they are likely to kecj) ^)ut 
' of any communfcn of Christians ? None certainly, 

^ but the honest anvl con!tcientious : and needs any 
‘ church he afraid of being hurt by such •doctrines as 

* an honest enquirer thinks he fit^dj^in tlic\scriptures i 

^ Confessions and Subseripligiis were intended, as 

* we wdll suj)pose,to guard and preserve religious truths; 

* but whatever binders, as these must do,a fair exaiiiina- 
' tion of any opinions, wdll never fail to have a con- 

* Vide Letters and Ertays. Vol.ii. pp, 223. 

+ Vide alfo the extradt from Chuich of Englandvin^icattJ 

from the chaygfof Ariftinianiifn, in vol. v. p. 419, Note. 

• D o 
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trary effect, and prove the great ineanS of preserving 
^ prejudice and error."^ 

To'Dr. Heberden’s merits as an active friend of reli^ 
ligious liberty. Dr. Law on a subsequent occasion bears 
this handsome testimony. ' Oxford, [Bp. Lowth, E.] 
‘ inquired witether your Charges were published. That 

* question I could not resolve,*but offered to lend him 
^ them when they were returned from Ely, where they 
' were last and are now, with a worthy li^beral layman, 
' Dr. Heberden, who does more service to the cause 
' than all our bench, though some have offered to coii- 

* fgr with me very freely upon such subjects." 

, Bishoj) Law to F. B. March 4th, 1775. 

The following extract of a Letter to Dr. Furneaifx 
from a friend of his at Rotrer/lam in 1770, will shew 
the reception which The Confessiondl pcperienced in 
Holland. The Trandation of The Confessional into 
** Dutch hath given rise to a controversy here of the 
same kind with that excited in England by thatce- 
“ Icbrated work. Some eminent Theological Profes- 
sors at Leyden and Oroningen arc its zealous defen- 
“ ders, and the Dutcli established clergy, almost to a 
man, are as zealous in opposing; so pleased arc they 
with the chains of their church. But notwithstand- 
ing the opposition made to the work and its defenders, 
“ it bids fair to'promote a liberal spirit on this side the 
“ ^fater, especially among the laity, who begin to 
** speak in very broad terms of the duplicity and in- 
‘‘ sincerity of their clergy in subscrihifig and contending 
for articles wiiich they do not in inany points seem 
to believe.” * 

A translation of this work into the French language, 
also was proposed, and is mentioned in a letter from 
Mr. Blackburne tf> Mr. Bowyer, December 2‘J, 

* A correspondent I have abroad, mentioned to me 
‘ not long ago, a design to put The Confessional into a 
' Trench dress; in which he, with some other of his 
' friends, as he saul, were concerned. I have prevailed 

* with him to drop the design, at leastnill another edi- 
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^ tion come out. He is a man of gi’cat linowledge, 

* though young; and capable of doing justice to any 
' subject he thiilks fit to undertake, and ought not to 
^ be employed in the drudgery of translating.* 

Nicliols’b Anecdotes of Mr. Bowyer, p. 379- 

We cannot conclude this miscellaneous article of 
Appendix more happily, lljan with the author of The 
Cuw/i'ssft>; 2 a/’s, acknowledgment of his obligations to 
Mr. Hollis, for his patronage of that work. 

Itichmond, July 25, I 7 G 6 . 

' Malleus Iconoclastes, has been iniicli too tardy in 

* acknowledging with his own hand, the many, the' 
'•%"ery many instances of bounty and benevolence lie 

' liath experienced from an ever-to-be-honoured AS- 
' SERTOR QE LIBERTY. He can give himself no 
^ substantial reason, why this little pittance of gratitude 

* should have been delayed so long, much less w'hy it 
‘ should be delayed any longer. The compliment which 

* accompanied the elegant copy of tlie invaluable 

' ters on Toleration, (which their weight in diamonds 

* should not purchase from the obliged Receiver) is he 

* fears the cficctof too partial a friendship for a writer* 

^ who never yet could pretend to soar above mediocrity, 

* and liath at h ast, been oftener below the line, than 
‘ above it. His disinterested attachment to the best 
‘ of causes, that «f civil and religious liberty, 

^ greatest merit. In this*liis conscious hcait glories. 

* And when it is tn any man’s power to take Bijsg/c/ry- 
*' ing from him, he must submit to what lie must tlniik 

* one of the greatest misfortune.^ tfie loss of the esteem 

* of the man in the world, witli wlioin he woulddesire 

‘ to preserve it:- The Man in the World, whom at 

* one period of his life he never hoped to meet w'itii,or 

* even to hear of. 

* Tilt Confessional, if endued with sensibility, would 
^ smile at its decorations so much above its quality, it 
^ bad indeed n&ver seen the light, but for the bounteous 
hand which hath, since its appearance, contributed 
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^ so largely to its sui>port, and maintenance in the 
^ world. For this the aiitlior'cnn safely appeal to a 
^ friench who partakes of his inmost sentiments and 
counsels on all occasions, and who introduced it to the 
' notice of its most worthy patron. It is high time 
^ this distinguished patronage^ of an obscure, and, in 
* literary matters, almost friendless writer should he 
^ acknowledged, as itishe^e, with the deepest sense of 


^ gratitude. t 

May life, health, safety, and the means of doing 
^ good, be long continued to the faithful servant of the 
' giver of all good, wdio is so assiduous in the npplica- 
, ‘ tion of tlieni to the noblest ]>nipo:.es. May his feli- 
*■ cities be multiplied in the visible good effects of his 
^ labours, a thousand fold--—TheOuly feii<-iiies,which 
' 1 am sure ibis world has to give return tor the 

^ most siibstanLial obligations on its pflht. And may 
^ the inciiunials of his pidolic s])iril, raist‘ and animate a 

* siie(!exsioji of j>atriots disposed to hic's> our posterity 
^ witli the same wmnith of heait, gcncrosit 3 M)f spirit, 

and just discernment o objtje^s, which hath made 
[JIM so great a blessing to his country in the present 

* uencration.* 


, Fagc xxxiv. [D1 

'^hc Conuderaiions on Popny, lirSt published in the 
Spring cd’ 17bfs, were reeeived with high approbation 
by some verV elevaled and libi'ial prelates of our own 
church. i\nd so c^u'Iy as in tlic June of that year, a 
proposal for re-printing tltat work in Dublin was con- 
ve^’cd io the Aiitlu)r, by Mr. David Ha^*, at the request 
of some distinguished prelates and elerg}', of the church 
of Ireland, especially the bishop of Down and Connor. 

In Mr. lJay'’« Letter to Mr. Blaekburne, it is men¬ 
tioned, that some omissions in the rcpuhlication of his 
hook, had been recommended by Archdeacon Mann, 
which the Author, not yet fully acquainted with the 
character of that gentleman, apprehended might ex- 
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tend to matter^f of importance; under this apprehension, 
Mr. Blackburne concludes his answer to Mr, Huy in 
these words. 

^ As*no man stands more disengaged from party con- 
' nexions than myself, my sentiments in print arc never 
' influenced by the least considerations of that kind. 

* If, therefore, any thirty of mine sliould be altered so 
^ in the re-printing, as to appear to be acooiriinodalod 

* either by paj’tial suppressions, additions, or other nio- 
^ difleations, to tlie humour, or views of paitieuiar men, 
^ or bodies of men, 1 should certainly remonstrate pub- 

iicly against such usage.^ 

F. B. to David Hay, 24tb. June, 17dy. 

•Our Author’s anxiety, however, on this licad, was 
presently removed by ^he Irish edition of his work 
being printecl* in a perfect conidrmily to the English 
copy, and without any of those ^ corruptions or ex¬ 
purgations’ wliicli had been acinally suggested from 
anotlier quarter, to aceonunodate the-tasrc oi’ < crtain 
churelnnen, of a difl’erent complexion from tlm two 
dignitaries inentioned above. * 

in a Letter of comfdimL'ut from the Rev. Job Orton, 
on tl»e appearance of the Considerations, which we fint? 
set apart by the Autlior, among otlier inatoriaisj for a 
second edition, at onetime intended, the following cor¬ 
rection of an error in that work, may be diought worthy 
of insertion here. • • 

^ 1 observe, that in the Co?i^i(Ieralioiis, &,c. p. KM-. ^ 
^ you question, vdiether more llian the Jortr Jesuits, 
^ there mentioned, were canonized before the year 
^ 17f>5. Hence, I take it for granted, that you had not 
‘ seen the life of Father John Francis /i\g/.s, who was 
^ canonized about thirty years ago. And indeed, I iina- 
^ gine, the book is scarce, as I never met with an ae- 
^ quaintance who had it, or had seen nor do 1 re- 
^ member it in any catalogue of hooks to 1)6 sold. How 
^ it came to be recommended to, and purcliased by tbi^ 

• * Vid. vol, iv. p. iitJ. 
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‘ reading society, of which I was a member, I cannot 
^ recollect .—As therefore it is, I suppose, a curiosity of 
‘ itself, gives a clear idea of the nature of popery, and 
' proves that it is always the same, I have sent it to 
^ your publisher, Mr. Cadell, and take the freedom to 
‘ beg your acceptance of it, as a token of my gratitude 
* for the service you are attempting to do for our com- 
^ mon interest, as Britons and Protestants," 

Job Orton to F. B. 26'th. Sept. 1768. 

7'he information in the Traveller's Letter, 

Appendix, No. iii. of the Considerations, was procured 
by the industry of Mr. Hollis,* And notwithstanding 
the attempts made to invalidate some very trifling cir¬ 
cumstances, ju that account of the Popish Seminaries, 
for the education of English and Irish children in Flan¬ 
ders, and along the coast from Boulogi^e, the extraor¬ 
dinary diligence with which these inquiries were con¬ 
ducted, and the exactness with which every particular 
was minuted down at the time, leave us no room to 
doubt, tJiat in every substantial fact^ that statement was 
strictly and scrupulously true. 


Page xliii. [E.] 

jMi'i Peck a un’*s Narrative, 

IN A Letter to Auctideacon Blackburne. 

DearS^r, ‘ Nov. 3d, 1760. 

I have several tiiues^attcmpted to fjerform my promise 
to you by sending you. a narrative of my affair at Lam¬ 
beth. But, believe me, I have hitherto been hindered 
by daily and very disagreeable avocations. A house to 
1 ) 1 ,—the necessary attendance on a number of work¬ 
men,—the ceding into a new place,—the woeful con¬ 
sequence of it, tliat most miserable murder of time in 

* Vid. Memoirs ofT. Hollis p. 316, and Appendix to the Memoirs, 
pp, 693—698. «• 
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receiving and returning visits of ceremony;—add to these 
the inconsiderate civility of former acquaintance com¬ 
ing to stay with us, while our poor liabitation is all in 
confusion. These are some of the circumstances, that 
must be my apology for not writing to you sooner. 
About a month since indeed [ began to have hopes of a 
little resjnte ; but just at that time I received the unex¬ 
pected intelligence,that a regiment to which I am cliap- 
Jain, was suddenly ordered upon this expedition. This 
gave me a good deal of trouble to prepare and send 
away proper certificates, that I had his late Majesty’s 
particular leave of absence. And no sooner h^d I done 
this, than came the news of hisMajesty’s death. So that 
I am now in it state of very disagreeable suspense, not 
knftwing how far that leave may operate in my favour. 
—Theic is one consideration too, which gives rnc some 
pleasure in lefk'cting upon this delay, and indeed in 
some measure justifies it. And that is, that I am now 
certain that 1 am free from all resentment against his 
Gra(‘c, if ever 1 had any; and am confident, that [ 
can speak of what passed at Lambeth as a mere matter 
of fact, without any of those emotions generally occa¬ 
sioned by what some perhaps would have thought the 
coiitumeliouN opjnession of insolence vested with au- * 
horit y. 

The beginning of this 3'eav I waited upon his Grace at 
Lambeth,with all theicommon credential#requisite for a 
dispensation, and ifi ilie common forms. Having deli¬ 
vered these papers to the pnoper officer, 1 attended his 
Grace’s chaplain id go through the exami»atton usual 
upon these occasions. He gave me these two Ques¬ 
tions,—An doctrina de interfticclio praemiorum et 
piunarum statu sit saerse scriptura consentauea And, 

“ An anima sit sua natura immortalis ?” He wrote them 
down ill the order in which they stand herc,and w^ithout 
putting either aiiegatur or affirmatur to them, like an 
honest and candid man leaving to me the liberty of my 
own opinion. I denied them both,and transposing the 
order in which fte put them down, because the notion 
of an intermediefte state comes as it were naturally after 
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the Other, I wrote what I here send j^ou. You must 
consider the situation in which these exercises were 
written, and excuse all the faults you will see in them. 
You have them literally as they were delivered to his 
Grace without the least alteration, for I have transcri¬ 
bed them from, and compared them carefully with, the 
foul copy which I wrote at LAtobeth, and which I have 
before me. My present business is not to send you an 
elegant composition, but 'to give you a faithful account 
of what passed there, that you may be a judge of the 
whole transaction. 

Qua^stio de intermedio pvfemiorum et pjenarum statu 
fota pendet ex alterti per tot sa?cula clecantath, de na¬ 
tural! animsc immortalitate. Si cuim vita: principium 
nobis a natura insitum et insepaiabile proisus nuWuiu 
sit, erutum plane et subversum cs! sUitin iuteruiedii fun- 
dumentum, Jhuic itaqiie scntcntiiui^ libciius paiilo 
quaiii ujiitaUmi est prime* liccfit paiicis pcis'jingcrc. 

iiicerta sane scmjjer, ct sivpc luisera ost hoiuiiium in 

hac vita conditio ; ih/.j raio c\cmL m uel'arii pessimique 

iui mortem usipie mahuTju cxp(‘i'tcs persistant; non 

rare tit qiii virtutibiis sitil spcetati, lotani iu doloribus 

ferendis vilam absumant. Jjiiicoaiet non ab hodierno 

£ 

et nioilali statu hunumam pciideix bcatitndiucm ; ueque 
di'bita virtutem in bac vi»ii pnemia reportarc. Jiinc 
iuimortalitalis spes, vitaiqae non cxplenda melioris sitis. 
JrJinc fu1uri)t remuneratiouis aiiXuaientum elicitur, 
r^ipe divinm non esse congrumiti justitifc, ut debita 
virtus felicitate caroat. ^Vjsit vero, vcl ut de cujusvis 
.^virtute, tehde niiseria, muito magis'ul dejustitia diviiia 
aliquid teiuere pronunciemus. Kes plane csl, ut aiuril, 
coram non judice. ^ 

Quid autein actum est ? mim id omne verurn est quod 
optamus ? pauper divitias optat, optat cjihippia bos; 
miseri homines, etqui a lege naturae acl mortem decliti 
sunt, immortali tateni oplaiit ; et proculdubio vita^ im- 
mortalitus quain aiclentissime est optanda,^ altamen ex 
votis ardentissimis nhniine probanda. 

Concedimus sane luturam vitamhoc‘ modoex ratione 
probabili constare ; non autem ideo sfcquitur illam fore 
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certain; si vcro eonccdamus illam esse ex liac argumen- 
tandi vatione certain, mijiimo tamen cxinde seqiiitnr 
illam aiternam fore. Quod si Christo ex liac parte liden- 
dum sit,status hiturus iioii modo certns est,veruui ctiaiii 
absolute sempiternus. 

Aliud auteni ex pliilosopluaj seliolis arguinentnin pe- 
titur, idcjue apiul princijifs omnium sa‘('ulonim vijos, 
penc dixerim et gentium pnmariuni ad imiuorlalitaleni 
aiiima; probandam. * 

Quod ciiinpic ex materia eompositum est, in partes 
potest dividijidcoque dissolutioni est obnoxiutn. Anima 
vero unicimi quoildam cstet immalorialc ; in partes idco 
solvi neqiiit, dissolutioni miniinc obnoxia ueque luorti 
subdila. 

Quid autem probatumest? Ex eonjectura iino <'x 
igiiorantiS, nosiia, hoe quty^lcunque est argumeuti [)eui- 
tus est deduetunv Spiritiis, corporisve naluram, ideoqiic 
quid v(‘lit teriniuus materialc, (jiiid iiiiinatcriale, plane 
nc'^eimiis. Nonne idem Deus tarn immateriale^ ipiain 
materiaie ereuvit i Materialibus existential terminuni 
lineinque iinposuit : (juid ni etiam materia earentibus 
ijtpote quie pan modo crealo fin rint ? Novimus sane 
liiat<*rialia {iia in habere ; ai’ine autem exinde secpiitur, 
eaquai malena eaientHnein non liabitura, in ieternuni 
scilicet suapie \i perduvatura ? ISon valet consequentia; 
iieque sajiientis esi a dubii.s,multo minus ab ignoiis,argu- 


menta pel ere. • 

[Quid autem dc Iwc re sana docet ratio ? Quid cedb 
de seue capulai'i jiulieanduiii ? Quid de morbo, quid 
denuim cle iiieia las^itudinc coufeeti^ ? nonn^ e^rt viciere 


cum vigore cor[)ons una vigorem aniuii dtx'resi'ere^ et 
prorsus 111 niiiilum redigi ? Onus forintan alteive eon- 
ieclus iiH»rbOj sem etute gravalus', vid etiam inorlbuiidus 
vigoietii ,aijiuu iniruin in modum retinuerit. Olcriijue 
autem a tiaiuia ita suinus couiparati, ut una uatic, vi- 
gcl)le^ una vieimqui' mentis vires rorporis(jiK'\ ideantnr.] 
Diect autem aliqiiis, n itundcm anima.* iminurtalita- 
tern si toiias, nonne luiura.* spem vita? tulbs, maximum 
istud, iino unicum miseriarmii solamen Minime, 


imniortalituteiu efliin a natura,non a Clirisio derivaiuin, 
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niiHo modo patitur^ijiio respiiit sacnirdintotnsliterannii 
tenor ; et legeiitibus solum J^i-sum ClirisUini iiiiieum fu- 
tiiia) anthoR'iii vifiu pioponit, protenditfjuc. Fieri 
anteiii non potest ut duo sint vitaj im mortal is foiites, et 
si Clirisius tiuniano geueri immortalitatein dederit, ne- 
<]iiaquam ista in natma nostra sita esse potnit. Scriptuni 
autcm ul)i(jue docct ChristuAi future unieiun vitae fon- 
tein. Christi vibicibus saiuiti sumiis. Quorsum vero 
vibiccs irttai ? Quorsum ipsa mors igntyiiiiniosa ? Quern 
in finem istain Cbristus mortem passus ost ? Scilicet ut 
nos a mortc liberaret. Quo autem modo nos a morte li¬ 
berate si vita’ iminortalitas jure quodain naturali nostra 
sit? Neutiquain ille a morte potest libcrari, qui morti 
nentiquaiii est obnoxiiis. Quod vero in sua natma. est 
immortale, morti iieutiquam est obiioxium. ^ * 

I observe in tlic foul copy*a slight stroke with a pen¬ 
cil across tlie paragraph where 1 have drawn my ])en 
on tlie other side.^ Whether it was accidental or whe- 
tiicr I struck out that passage, 1 cannot toil. I am now 
interrupted again. 1 will however, send this away to 
you, and will proceed the very first opportunity 1 have. 
Be assured that I am very smcercly and affeclionaiely 
yours, 

3^ PECKARD. 

Eictton near Petei borough, 

'I’uru at Stilton. 


• ' • 

Flctfonj near IVtcrborough, Doc. 5. 1760. 

J3(iar Sir, • 

Since the time I was interrujitcd, when T was writing 
to you last, 1 havAj been kept in a perpetuaM hurry and 
confusion ; and what is extremely disagreeable, have 
been all along, and still am in a state of suspense ; not 
knowing any thing more with regard to my military si¬ 
tuation, but that my regiment has been for some time 
embarked. However, as there has been this unexpected 
delay, 1 begin to flatter myself^ with some hope, that 


* The paragraph p, xcvii. [Et.J 
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this expedition \fill not proceed. I think I ended my 
last letter with the first of the Exercises written at Lam> 
bcth. Tlie other was as followst 

" An Doctrina de intcrinedio praDmioruin et paana- 
rum statu sit sacroe scri[)turae conseritanea? Negatur. 

Futuram homiriis, cursu hujusce vitm pcracto, coiidi- 
tioiiem^ non ita dare edbcet vel liuniana suis virihiis 
innixa ratio, toI dux ilia vitae philosophia, ut de ista 
prorsus omnc dujbium tollatur.* 

A(\ decreta philosophorimi quod attlnct, parum hinc 
aiixilii est sperandum. Non ciiiin apud istud genus 
hominum aliquid corti reperiunduin est, ubi in hac lite 
diriiiiendfi tute j)cdetn figamus. 

Ucrum vcro naturam, et rationis lumen si consula- 
mus* uUeiius paulo progiedienduin. AUainen ex hac 
parte ad optatuin fineni et 4)iciiaiii rei notitiam non est 
perveniendum. • 

Qmestio tota pendetex autboritate scripturaj; ncque 
ex alio quovis fontc nostra do ilia oognitio qualis qiialis 
liauricnda. Evcussis ilaque I'ahiilis, at(|ue ahjectfi pric- 
stigiosh dogmatuin philosophieoi uui I'arragtiie, vcrbo 
JJci uiiiec mnitendum est. 

Quid auteni de bac re scriplura? noiinc aperte ct 
pianissimo edocet mortuos sine vita, sine cogilatione, 
sine perceptioiie ad diem rcsurreolionis usque jacere? 
“ In iiiorte tui niilJaest reminisecnlia’'—“ nibil oinuiiui 
sciunt raortui”—uoune ubicjue edoect sttitum mortis 
esse statum quietis, stlentii, oblivionis, tenebrarura, cof- 
ruptionis? Quid inde? in iis^cpiaj ex divina revelaiione 
yie.ident, aniie licitilm est ad arbitrium noA^aS rcrum 
eonditiones fingere, iit inani neotoricoruni qiiorunduin 
ijypothesi inservirrmus? * 

Fatenduni sane loca esse perpaucula qiuedam, alia 
inter allegorias et parabolas, alia inter ^'•j<rvo»)Ta quie saeri 
sennonis interpretes, caitera satis docti, ita cxplicarunt, 
ac si homines in statu mof^is vilam vere vilalem age- 
rent; ubi mens illorurn conseia qme in hac vita fuerant 
peracta, varies ante judieii diem felicitatis aiit miseriai 
gradus percijiit. INoiine aulem luec loca obscura, hscc 
inicllectu ditlieirKf per ca sunt explicanda qua; oinni 
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<1ubio rnrent? Quai sunt ipsa Juce clariora? Quae mor¬ 
tem peiiitiis mortalein tradunt? 

Cui verc> usui inservTt baec in intervallo mortis con- 
sciamens? i\ni:e ut iiielior fiat homo, et in diem ju- 
dicii paralior? Purgaioriiim poiitificiale plaii^ con- 
stituimus. 

Pra'terea mors i]» sacra scriptura dicitur somnus; 
mortui dicuntnr obd()rmii;e; resurgenics aiitem cvigilare^ 
exj)ergisci. Quid vero r* Nisi ut somno„ mortis excusso, 
in fnliirai Inccin vitm tcsiirgamus! Qiiomodo autem 
ficii potest ut somnum exeutiamusj si adhuc usque evi- 
gilcuiLis ? 

Hoc unicum de hacre tradit generalis scriptura' tenor; 
liumamfin genus per Adami inobcdieutiaui inorli esse 
penitus obnoxium; vitie autem fiiturjae per Christi iiie- 
rita restitutum; mentione riidia ruetu de sUitu quovis in¬ 
ter mortem et mortuorum resurrec’tioiieSn medio, ncque 
de isto pliilosophia.' dogiiiate, eui pror§iis iiiuititur, na- 
tiirali aniiiue immortalitate. 

TEquo atiendamus animo quod ipse Ciiristiis loquitur 
—vado parare voids kxmm ”—** in rum veuiain et ad 

me ipsum \os recipiam,iit, ubi ego sum,vos etiamsitis” 
—-luuine vitlemus vitiv, bene pcraetic pralmia non esse 
possidenda, donee i^ccuiida’vice ad sUos veiierit Chris¬ 
tas? 

Proeterca saiim rationi ininime esf eonsciUaneum, 
quemvis indieta causa vel piminia aecepturuin, vel 
panias luituium. Judieii autem n^lilus meminit sacra 
seriptiira ante finem mnndK“ quamlo nos oiniies o|)ortet 
inanilestai't ante tribunal Clinsti, ut ret'erat umisqiiisque, 
sct'undum ea qnae/eccrit, sive bonuni sive malum.” 

Nonne Paulus praesentem ubique cum futinri vitam 
proxinie conjungit? ^'Statutuin est hominibus semel 
mori, post hoc autem judicium.” Plane patet aposto- 
ium per ba'C, vitam pra'sei^tern cum jndieio universali/ 
(.q)aiio mortis propter «*crSw£i»f extinetioneni,inoramque 
iden [leniuis insensibilciii probiliilo jirorsus babilo) im- 
mediaie, ut par erat, conjungere. Kem ita se liabcre 
sine diibio judieabat, alioqui ncquaquarn tradidisset in- 
ftnem sublata resurrectioiic baptismum; spein noatrant 
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ijon ultra breve» praesentis vita 3 lerminoi^ protendi; hi 
Christo obdortnientes pcnitiis periisse, Ha3C et id ge¬ 
nus quamplurima, qiui* in sacra scriptura leguntur, plane 
innuuntj inio demonstrant futilem esse et prorsus com- 
mentitiam de statu quovis interiiledio doctrinam, 

Dcnique futurac resurrectionis, et universalisjudicii 
doctrinam diruerc, imo mdicitus evellere videntur, qui 
praavisc in mortis intervallo perceptioni patrocinantur. 
Si enitn mortui perceptione qflavis sint pracditi, necesse 
estut sint miserfaj vel felicilatis conscii propter ca qua- 
in hac vitA fuerant peracta. IJanc autcm pcractse vitai 
conscientiam si retineant, pii jamjam ab impiis, ovesab 
ha*dis jamjani secernuntur. Futuro quisergo locus est 
judicio? Quarc rursus agendum, quod jam actum est? 

Quid plura? per triasajcula Chrisli inorlem proxime 
sequentia de fabuloso moftuorum statu in termed io, (pta- 
tenus ecclesiai d^ctrinS.^ ne verbum quidem. Adversa- 
turgeneralis scriptura? tenor; adversatur Apostoli, ipse 
adversatur Christus. 

Qui per prima tempoi'a, pcrpauci sane, invisibiJem 
quendam locum commenti sunt, ubi mortui resiirrccti- 
onem pra?stolantes commoruntur, cjiiique hisce tempo- 
hbus sibi suadent, aliisve talia polbccnlur, a?quum est 
ut institutum aliquod divinum osteiidant, ex quo tiun 
magiiiloqua fides orta sit. Quod vero dc hade apud cos 
legi potest, pbilosopbia? tarn Judaic,'v quani Gciitilis 
(pace nominuiii magnoriim dixerim) piano sordcs est ct 
purgamentum. , • 

HaiC itaque utut leviter pe^^siricta sufticiunt ostendere 
sacria litens non esse congruani illorum sciitgiittam qui 
niortuos perceptione quavis esse pricditos asserunt. 
Ivlos contra Cbristi et apostolonmi \erbo conlisi biec 
Colligimiis—^In statu mortis nihil perci[>itnus; neque 
dolorc adicimur, net; voluptate b’uimur; pra?miu tandem 
aut supplicia vita? ben^ secusvt^ peracta? cum ristus 
tlenuo venerit, aecepluri. 

These exercises being delivered to his Grace, be said, 
he would not permit those subjects to he treated in that 
manner ^ and insisted that I should write two other Ex¬ 
ercises. When l«was iiilormed of’ this, I desired hit 
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Grace’s chaplain would let me know ingenuously, whe¬ 
ther or no his Grace intended to require any recaintii- 
tion of opinion from me; because, if so, it was not ne¬ 
cessary to have any farther trouble there, as I could not 
comply with it, being convinced in my conscience, that 
I had advanced notliing but what was true, and strictly 
agreeable to the doctrine of the gospel. He told me 
he did not believe his Grace would require any such 
thing, but imagined he Would talk witli me, and give 
me some good advice. He tlien gave mh two other sub¬ 
jects to write upon; one, the external^ the other the 
internal evidence of the truth of Cliristianity. What 
I Wrote upon these subjects, was satisfactory, at least so 
far as was necessary to my purpose; for the exercises 
were not rejected. But then his Grace made objiecti- 
ons to the form of my testii:rionium, and another form 
Was sent me, in which was inserted this chause—That I 
had not published any thing contrary to the doctrjnc 
of the church of England. 

As I was then at a great distance from the clergymen 
who had signed my former testimonium, and asl knew 
there were at that time in London tlircc clergymen of 
unexceptionable character of the county in wiiich my 
livings lay; in order to save rtiyself trouble, I carried 
this new form to them, and they readily signed iJ. But 
when this second testimonium was brought toLamheth, 
itw'^as signified tome that it would be proper for those 
j>ersons wdio had signed my 6rst,,.to sign this second' 
testimonium, i was tiien obliged to send anol her copy 
of this foryi into the country, and by some accident at¬ 
tending the return of it, I was veiy near losing the living 
by a lapse. 1 did however receive it just in time, and 
iiumediately carried it to I^amhcth, 1 was ihen ordered 
to attend his Grace in person; and what follows is as 
iiearly%s I can recollect, the substance of what hisGrace 
said to me. 

His G race told me, that I had at last brought a tes- 
ftmonium in due form, and that he was glad of it; he 
repeated a second and third time that he was glad of it. 
He then said he would not have any one think, that he 
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concluded any doctrine or opinion to be true; merely 
because it was a part of any particular system or esta- 
biishment; that be by no means thought so, and looked 
upon the scripture to be the only criterion of i^eligious 
truth. He then ordered me to sit down opposite to 
hiixjself at a table, on which were Some written papers 
and a book, which his Grace informed me, contained 
some treatises concerning the ^doctrine of an interme¬ 
diate state. Amongst sqm^ others, here is a treatise en¬ 
titled,—No proof in the Scriptures, &c, &c. which is 
without any name; and here are also two sets of obser¬ 
vations upon the same subject, Mr. Peckard, that bear 
your name i are you the author of these observations? 
J assfinted. His Grace then told me, that he had taken 


the pains to examine them, and to make several ex¬ 
tracts from them. He told me that he did not send for 
me to dispute the point with me, and that he did not 
require any answer from me. That his present intent 
was to give me some advice, which he hoped by the 
blessing of God, might haye a good influence upon me. 
That 1 had in these observations said a great many 
very severe, and very uncharitable things with regard 
both to the papists and deists, and indeed that I had not 
been Jess severe upon our own church. His Grace 
then read to me many extract that he had made out 
of my pamphlets, and his own observations upon them ; 
and i must do his Gjace the justice to say, that sup» 
posing his principles to havejjeen true, he spoke for a 
long time with great*;Iearness and precision. ,Ifc»wou]d 
be to no purpose to recollect any, either of these ex- 
tracts,orthe observations upon themy because the .things 
objected to, were what you have already seen, being the 
same with those that have been taken notice of by Mr. 
Gaddard, Dr. Morton, Mr. Steffe, and Mr. Fleming. 
H is Grace^s observations also, were in fact the very 
same with theirs^ excepting that they were made in a 
more masterly manner. In several places bis Grace 
mistook my meaning, and this I say with certainty, be¬ 
cause several times.upon reading some extract out of 

H 
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my paniphl<?t, he said to me, i» this place Mr. P. yoa 
mean so and *0; which indeed was very far from what 
I intended. 1 once actempted to say, that my meaning 
was entirely different from what his Grace had express¬ 
ed ; but he would not permit nae to speak; bending him¬ 
self forward in his chair, ai^d extending his hand to-* 
ward me, arid saying that he required no answer from 
me* This part of his conduct, 1 own, I thought to be 
insulting and oppressive, to be told that I meant what I 
did not mean, and then to be condemned for that mean¬ 
ing which was his own, and none of mine. His Grace 
acknowledged, at his first setting out, that the scripture 
was the only criterion of religious truth; but he was 
pleased to try me in all the passages that appeared to 
him exceptionable, by the authority of the canons, the 
articles, and the liturgy; art authority ^hich 1 by no 
means allowed, and which he himself'had virtually set 
aside as insufficient, by what he had said with regatd 
to the authority of scripture. In conclusion, his Grace 
required that I should have some farther conversation 
with his chaplain upon these points, and that I should 
give him some satisfaction wiui respect to what he had 
said to me, otherwise he could not grant his fiat to my 
dispensation. His Grace then appealed to his chaplain, 
who had been present all the time, saying, that Aad 
not made use^ oj atiy bitterness of expression to me, and so 
dismissed me. I was then conducted into the chaplain's 
apartment, and there I wrote and'signed the following 
articles: at least if they^ are uoti; word for word the 
same, I kfiow they are very nearly so, and contain the 
full sense and substance of them. 

J, 1 do acknowledge that in the extracts jpatig by 
your Grace, out of my pamphlets, there are some un¬ 
becoming expressions used towards those who l>elieve 
the doctrine of an intermediate state; all such expres¬ 
sions I hereby retract as unjustifiable. 

2. I do acknowledge that I have charged that doc¬ 
trine with some consequences, which uponiarther qun- 
siuderatlon do not appear to be necessarily deducible from 
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3. "I do ticlcnowledge that there are some passages 
that seem to carry rejections upon the liturgy; but 1 do 
declare, that I did not publish them with iiilent to con¬ 
demn the liturgy which I think agreeable to tiie word 
of God, and to which I promise to conform, 

4. Lastly; I do declare that L engaged in writing ott 
this subject with no other view, but that of doing ser¬ 
vice to the cause of Christianity; that I will seriously re¬ 
consider the subject, and hot publish any thing more in 
defence of it. 

As to the first of these articles, I have to observe that 
his Grace had said, I had been very severe and uncha¬ 
ritable with regard to the papists and deists,and our own 
chpreh. Now I am not myself conscious 6f any want 
of charity to those, who differ in opinion from me; on 
the contrary, I Can truly say, that 1 feel a strong incli¬ 
nation to do tffem nllthe service in my power. How¬ 
ever, his Grace gave me to understand, that in this 
point, I am mistaken; that I do not know so well as 
his Grace, the intent and feelings of my own mind. I 
therefore retracted all unbecoming expressions as un¬ 
justifiable. 

As to the second article, it seems that I have some- • 
where said to this purpose,—^That the doctrine of an in¬ 
termediate state is absolutely subversive of the very 
foundation of Christianity. His Grace, hoped there 
were many good Christians who believed that doctrine, 
and therefore I ha3 charged it with consequences that 
were not necessarily deducil>le from it. ^ . 

With regard to the firstpart of the third *article, it is 
true, that in those passages there hinted at, I had no 
particular view towards condemning the liturgy, I only 
wrote them in proof of what I had advanced. I have 
not said any ihingbut what inmy conscience, I thought 
to be true ; and I always was, and I hope ever shall 
be of this opinion, that if truth and the liturgy do not 
agree, it is my duty to abide by the truth, and let the li¬ 
turgy shift for itself, as it best can.* But with respect 
to the inserting ^he words, which I think to ht agru* 
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able to the word of God,” there was a considerable dif¬ 
ficulty. I told his Grace's chaplain that if they 
were supposed to signify the whole, and every part, 
and every word of the liturgy, that I could not sign 
them, because that was not my opinion. He told 
me bis Grace could not expect it in so rigid a sense. To 
which t replied that if the}" signified only in part I 
should readily sign ; firmly believing great part of the 
liturgy to be agreeable to the word of G<?d. 

With regard to the last article, the first part of it is 
strictly true. But it was not stipulated whether the last 
clause was absolute or conditional. Nor is it any great 
matter. I myself signed it (that is, if I know any thing 
of my own mind and intention) conditionally—that is, 
that I would not publish any thing more upon this sub¬ 
ject, without a serious reconsideration. But perhaps his 
Grace may know that I did not mfan .^o, and that I 
signed it absolutely. Yet I think his Grace who seems 
to be a very cautious and circumspect man, would 
scarce require it in that sense j because it would in 
effect be setting himself above the laws of England. 
They give at present to every man the liberty of the 
^ press, and I imagine his Grace would scarce say, 1 will 
deprive you of the liberty of every loyal subject: be¬ 
cause if there is any abuse of that liberty such as to de¬ 
serve a legal punishment, there is a legal punishment 
adapted to the offence. It is however a matter of mere 
indifference to me whether itbe absefiute or conditional. 

I shall pi;ay for the continuance of your life and health, 
and if that prayer be granted, Christianity w ill lose no¬ 
thing, though I slioqjd be for ever condemned to abso¬ 
lute silence. 

As soon as his Grace had received this paper, he 
signed the fiat for my dispeosation. The next day he 
sent to me to desire 1 would put in the words or the 
articles,” after the words condemn the liturgy f in the 
third article \—his chaplain told me that his Grace did 
not insist upon i^but only desired it as a favour. I 
told the chaplain tliat I would readily sign these words, 

or tliA articles” uiuler the same restnetion that 1 had 
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signed that the liturgy was agreeable to the word of God, 
i. e. in part, and so inserted the words desired. 

And thus ended this affair, concerning wljich I shall 
make no manner of reflection, for fear I should be 
thought a party too nearly concerned to pass an impar¬ 
tial judgment. I have jonly told the matter of fact 
to the best of my memory, and must now leave you, 
and others to judge of the oircuinstances as you think 
they deserve. ♦ 

PETER PECKAHD. 

There was one inaccuracy in some part of these pam¬ 
phlets of mine which his Grace took notice of, and 
seemed to lay great stress upon it. It seems that I have 
somewhere said "that identity is personal consciousness 
continued* His Grace argued,—how can you consist¬ 
ently say that •identity is personal consciousness con¬ 
tinued, when by your own scheme yon establish an in¬ 
terruption of consciousness? which is ceitaiiily true. 
"But 1 think a candid critic might liave seen that it was 
merely an inaccuracy,—that I must mean personal con¬ 
sciousness restored, and that Tcould not be supposed to 
mean an uninterrupted continuation of personal con¬ 
sciousness through the state of death ; the very doctrine 
which I had undertaken to refute. If it falls in your 
way to take notice of this mistake, be so goo3 as to set 
it right. * ^ 

I must by this time have tried you as much as my¬ 
self; I will therefore bid - ymi farewell. I hop^e for an 
opportunity of writing to you again befoit it'he long. 
In the mean time accept of my bestjA'ishes, and be as¬ 
sured that I am ever most sincerefy and affectionataly 
yours, 

P. PECKARD. 

Flettoii, near Peterborough, 

Turn at Stilton, 

Dec* Qth, 1760. 
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THE COREESPONBENCE BETWEEN HR. Law AND DR. 

Warburton^ &C. 

No. 1. 

To the Rev. Mr. Law. 

Dear Sir, [1746. E.] 

On my coming to town ^^esterday I had the pleasure 
of fiiifliug your favour of the Uith. 

The hint yon are so good to^iveme of the natural 
mortality of the hyLma^i mindy pleases me extremely, as I 
find niy nations confirmed by one for whose judgment 
I have tlie lughest regard. You must know I am now 
at work on the ;)d, V. of the Divine Legation, the last 
book of which on account of jthe importance of it, and 
the uncertainty of life, I do first. It is o^Hhe Christian 
Teligion ; and one of my main principles in explaining 
its nature is that above. 1 think 1 can do great things 
with it. What will you say, if the contrary opinion, 
generally received, has given all the strength to infidel 
books, and all the embarrass to their answerersBut I 
know you see into this whole affair as well as 1, though 
J don’t know' any else it ever entered into the head of. 
How'e^erit is so ticklish a point, thatlyvonld not have 
it get thedeast wind, The clamour and the injury it 
would do me, would be greater than yv>u can imagine. 
I ^all be happy enough, if when tlie uses made of it 
are seen, 1 shall be excused ^ such is the felicity of the 
times we'^live in, Baxter whom I much esteem, had a 
notion that the natural immortality might be demonstra-- 
ted, though i lliink*^ hd- did not prelend it necessarily fdl- 
Ipw'ed th^ immateriality which I think he has well pro¬ 
ved. I should be obliged to you, when at any leisure 
hour you think on this subject, if you would consider 
what may be said to expose the w'eakness of those com¬ 
mon arguments by which the natural immortality is 
demonstrated. 1 have not seen the book yon mention 
of Hutchinson ; but understand by my correspondent 
froi^ Glasgow, that some of the morat-sense Hutchin* 
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son’s followers are printing something against my ac¬ 
count of the double doctrine &c. But 1 fancy the book 
will be confuted before it appears. For Mr. Towue, 
who was of Ciare-haU, and whom I fancy you may re¬ 
member, has confuted the wretclied nonsense of Jack- 
Bon> though without a name. The lady you mentron 
appears to me a very extraordinary woman, and I think 
myself’very happy in her acquaintance : your remark 
of her deserting some of Mr* Locke’s principles is ex¬ 
tremely just. •Mr, Jortin always speaks of you with 
the highest aifection. 

1 am. Dear Sir, your very affectionate 
and faithful humble servant, 

W. WARBURTON. 


• No. 2. 

To the Jlev, Dr, Law. 

Dear Sir, [I7l>l, £.] 

I have seen, by the favour of Mr. Browne, the copy 
of a letter which I wrote to you some years ago, and in 
which 1 express my belief of the natural mortality of the* 
human mind : from w hence you have collected that I 
grounded my belief on your principle of the physical 
essence of the soul; whereas Igroundea it oq its moral con¬ 
dition: as may appear from what I say, in the same fit¬ 
ter, of my belief of its immateriality , arising from Mr. 
Baxter’s having proved il*to be immaterial, . So that 
hythematural mortality of the human mmd, I meant 
only its state under what is caWe^natural rctmiQ7i,; and 
this the consequence of its moral, not physical nature; I 
apprehending that the light of nature discovers that no 
more than a finite reward and temporary existence 
hereafter, is due to the good; as none at all is due to 
brutes, notwithstanding 1 hold their souls to be alike 
immaterial, because their actions have no morality in 
them. This wassimply and iitidisguisedly my thoughts 
when I wrote letter ; which yet now 1 know your 
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sentiments of the materiality of the soul, I do not v^on^ 
der you should take in a sense ccmformable to that prin¬ 
ciple. But 1 did not then know you held any suclt. Had 
I known it, I should certainly* have been more precise 
and exact in my expression. 1 ought indeed to have 
bebn so, though I knew it not. For had I not acciden¬ 
tally mentioned my belief of the immateriality, the ex¬ 
pression seems so strongly to refer to the phy^cal na¬ 
ture of the soul, that I must have thrown myself on the 
candour of every one to have believed me on my word, 
againt the most obvious sense. To say the truth, my 
Iptter was wrote, as all mine are, in great haste. For 
having an aversion to writing, I trespass on my corres¬ 
pondents, and defer sitting down till I have several to 
di^atch together. 

That you should understand me therefore as of your 
sentiments, I do not wonder at, now Idiave seen the 
copy of the letter; though I did when in town you 
told me you understood so much, your politeness not 
sulfering you to tell me of this expression in my letter. 
Though 1 wish you had, that the matter might then 
have been set right, and 3-011 under, no of com¬ 

municating the contents of that letter to your friends. 
Isay, under anecessitv-; for I am sure you thought 
yourself under one, before you could prevail with your¬ 
self to divulge a private letter of friendship, whose sub¬ 
ject was in its.nature a secret, and desired to be kept so 
foK important reasons there mentioned. You will say I 
made no secret of 3 -our opinion of the sleep of the soul, 
and of my dislike of jt, and'^my unwillingness that you 
should publish any thing about it. But give me leave. 
Sir, 10 say, thatyoa Ivad first made your opinion public, 
which very much alters the case. Mot to throw into 
the account, which 1 might truly do, that what I said, 

* Here the firft page of Dr. Warbur ton's tetter ends, and on the mar¬ 
gin ot itib written in Dr. Law's hand as follows. 

* N.B. All this Dr. W. afterwards fin 1755 E.jat Doncafterowned 

to me to be mere chicanery, and in cne£l retraced, by declaring /•toas 

as t 9 the meaning of 4313 former Letter•* 
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was in the warmth of friendship for your interests ; 
however this matter may have been represented to you. 

It has been said, and I think, truly, that expostula¬ 
tions do well between lovers, but rarely so between 
friends. I do not intend this for such. I neither do 
nor will complain of a friend I so much value, should be 
so proud to serve, and wh«m I truly honour. If you on 
your hand will discourage foolish reports, I will assure 
you 1 will do so on mine. I tlid in this very instance. 
When first the person (whom 1 much value) told me in 
general of an anecdote, as he called it, which regarded 
my honour, I directly answered hiini, that he might en¬ 
tertain me much better than with stories, in which my 
name was made free with ; a matter which I was abso¬ 
lutely incurious about, and always avoided listening to. 
Notwithstanding this he ^’ould afterwards tell it me, I 
am persuaded ^vith the best intentions in the world : 
and, indeed, had I been in his place, I should have 
thought, as he did, that friendship obliged me to it. 

J am. Dear Sir, with the truest esteem, 
your mo^t faithful friend and servant, 

W. WARBURTON. 

No. 3, 

Dr. Lazv, to Dr. Warburton: 

Dear Sir, * [No date, j^,] 

I am obliged to you for your last favour, and wish I 
had heard from you sooner on the subject, wliich might 
perhaps have hindered some surmises that liave I be¬ 
lieve, occasioned much uneasiness to both of us ; though 
as for representations, supposed to be made of you to 
myself, director indirect, 1 solemnly assure you 1 never 
met with any ; and if the anecdote conveyed to you, 
had eitiier happened to miscarry or proved more au- 
thentic, 1 fancy neither of us v^buld have been the worse 
for want of it. 

That you said ihe least thing about our correspon- 
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dence, a communication of papers &,c. I never heard 
or thought; nor could I have any more apprehension of 
your being alarmed at what passed here among a very 
few friends, tih 1 learned it from your account the other 

day to two of them, Messrs. Br-and Bl-'-. ' 

Since that indeed I have seen a series of letters to the 
latter ol these gentlemen from your informant, which 
shews me that you had room enough to suspect strange 
freedoms to have been used in relation to you ; but yet 
the narratives to you, audio Mr. Bl-^^—plainly con¬ 
tradict each other, and both make a most inconsistent 
piece of absurdity from end to end, though solely for¬ 
med on wdiat the said Bl-’s relation should have col¬ 

lected from him at different times on bis soliciting to 
get a sight of the Thesis, and to be let into the subject, 
suggesting that this was nece^aty to be considered in a 
Review of the Argument of the Divine IhegatioUj in or- 
der to see how the said Argument would be affected by 
the various hypotheses about the state of the soul after 
death, and particularly that which supposes it asleep be¬ 
tween death and Judgment. He adds that upon his 
transmitting to you the said Heviezs, you introduced me 
♦first, by saying, you supposed the author of it may wish 
to know some transactions betwrai you and me on the 
sleep ^c. from whence I have too much reason to con¬ 
clude, that he has been no less inquisitive with you in 
order to silt out ail he could upon the subject, as also to 
viiish that the young man, to whom J am an entire stran¬ 
ger, had made better use qf his intelligence whatever 
that might be. * 

But as^ou think he had the best intentions in the 
world, 1 hope the^ w^ll continue such,and that his many 
misconceptions in the present case, may make no far¬ 
ther misenief, either between us two, or him and his 
most valuable relation, to whose account I must refer 
you for the whole affair, and with whom, where it first 
%rose, I am very willing ^o leave it. 

What seems rather more material, though not much 
so, is how you and 1 came to misunderstand each other 
on so plain a point, after what I first heard from our 
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friend H-, at Bath, of your intending to treat fully 

of it in the way above-mentioned, (which was at that 
time no sort of secret,) which 1 comranniCated to you 
immediately, and which' occasioned your reply, and a 
full sheet from ine in consequence, containing all I then 
had thought upon it, the receipt whereof you acknow¬ 
ledged some time after, without any intimation of our 
difference in sentiments : (and which sheet, by the b^ e, 
I shall be obliged to you for 4 sight of again, at your 
leisure, as I have no copy of some part, and the whole 
cannot be of any use to you, though possibly it may to 
me, some time or other.) 

After thus much had passed between ns, though at 
the distance of three years from the time I saw you in 
town, I must confess f was a little surprised at your ap¬ 
pearing to know nothing at all of it, and afterwards dis¬ 
claiming all coKcern with the forementioned doctrine, 
after the best apology I could make for being forced to 
enter on it publicly, against my inclinations; in a man¬ 
ner so disadvantageous to it, and perhaps disagreeable 
to you; both which considerations weighed more with 
me, than any disadvantage I might possibly have re¬ 
ceived from it. 

This seemingly new turn then, though joined with 
the most cordial dissuasive to me, from proceeding far¬ 
ther on so dangerous a subject; for which, 1 doubt not, 
you had just then grounds from Cambridge-; and the sin¬ 
cerity w hereof I nover questioned, was yet both in its 
form and manner of urging it, a little surprising (but 
which I dare say w^s, at that time communicated to no 
soul but our commoia friend Br-,) and made me sus¬ 

pect myself sO far, as to take the^ains of looking out 
that same letter of yours, in which it was mentioned, 

and conferring about it with the said Mr. Br-oa 

his return. But so far was I from thinking myself un¬ 
der a necessity of conjimunicating it at large as you 
apprehend, that it had .hot been divulged even to the 
other acquaintance above-mentioned, Mr. Bl ——, (as 
be will inform you, if you think worth while to enquire) 
with whom the Subject ha« been often debated, and 
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who, frotR his concern for the doctrine, and communi¬ 
cating some things in relation to it, as well ns curiosity 
to see what had been delivered on it in public, might be 
a chief occasion of my being at length induced to inti¬ 
mate, where 1 had voluntarily left the papers, and who 
had been no less pleased than myself with an expecta¬ 
tion, that any labours of ours^ were to be superseded by 
so much abler hands, as we heard were about it, both in 
I^ondon and elsewhere. 

The same principle might oblige me to satisfy some 
other common friends with us, as to the prospect there 
was of any thing being done in it, and injustice to add 
then, that though I once heard you had been very large 
upon it, yet now I doubted whether that was fact, the 
reason of which doubt likewise was sometimes necessary 
to be mentioned, and miglit> as far as,I apprehend, bo 
done so, witlmutany danger of the leasCdisparagement, 
though that was intimated but to Very few, to none from 
whom it was ever like to be turned to your prejudice, 
or could give just alarm to the most jealous, and might 
have rested very safely, for any thing I know, had not 
such an over-otlicious friend first pry’d so far into the 
thing, as to raise wrong reports, and then give us the 
trouble of rectifying them, 'fhis you must know to be 
too common a practice among very inquisitive men ; 
which is extraordiuaiy hard to cure jOf guard against, 
and which, if it should meet with as common encou¬ 
ragement, would render the most useful kind of conver¬ 
sation the most dangerous^, and a free friendly inter¬ 
course Upon any such points as this before us, absolutely 
impracticable. 

But of this perhaps more than enough. If upon far¬ 
ther examination, you find any thing that seems tore- 
quire a fuller explanation from me, you may at any time 
command it with great coolness; of temper, I mean, not 
of eitljcr affection or esteem, the long story above, 
may serve, I hoj>e to convince you ; being conscious of 
no alteration in the heart, from what you have for¬ 
merly been so good as ascribe to me (and which opi¬ 
nion after all, I must do y^our cohespondent, Mr. 
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C-r, the justice to allow that he reports yon still 

retain,) having no intent of taking a handle from the 
late transaction, to inlist among your adveiSaries. 

I take the same opportunity of paying my acknow¬ 
ledgment, for the honour you are pleased to do me in 
your last piece, * and am, 

With all respect, 

^ Dear Sir, your very humble servant, 

E. LAW. 


.No. 4. 

P. S. As to the doctrine itself, or your new e.vplica- 
lion ol* the letter about it, 1 have not room left to add 
any thing satisfih:tory. I know of nothing we have to 
do with cither materiality, or immateriality; provided 
the soul’s faculties and operations, do in fact so far de¬ 
pend upon the body, as to drop with if, and thereby 
conform to the general account of the human consti¬ 
tution, given in the holy scriptmes; which shew, I ap¬ 
prehend, sufficiently, that immortality flows not from 
the original frame of man, but is the extraordinary gift 
of God, through Jesus Christ. You are undoubtedly 
at liberty to wave the subject wholly, or treat it in what 
way you judge best; but I was too apt to imagine you 
had used the commdn terms in the usual meaning, and 
hope you will now excuse mtf, if I be so free as to de¬ 
clare to youy that I can have no more conception of the 
natural mortality being understood moral sense, or 
as depending on any moral considerations, under either 

natural or revealed religion,than 1 have ofMr.C-r’s 

scheme of the soul’s sleeping with an internal consci¬ 
ousness, or self-contemplation. 1 beg leave to conclude 
once more with assuring you, that notwithitanding all 
my apprehension of its importance, to a right explana¬ 
tion of the use, excellence, and necessity of revelation. 


* Julian^ 
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its reasonableness in these times, and as such my ^reat 
regard for it,how frequently soever the notion may have 
been in disgrace formerly, or what hard name or ill face 
soever it may bear at present (on which account, though 
you have no acquaintance with it, yet I trust you will, 
for your friend’s sake, use It kindly if it fall in your way;) 
3 'et I have no determined resolution of meddling much 
more with it, at least not explicitly or on a sudden ; nor 
ever shall^jjjntertain the least tlioiigbt qf smuggling any 
share of reputation from any writer whatsoever, espe¬ 
cially on such an old point, which has at times been 
agitated with no small heat, ever since the second cen¬ 
tury. My compliments to honest Mr. Jortin, as also 
to Mr. Browne, for his late good offices. Any com¬ 
mands by him, or intimation that we are h'ke to Jive 
upon the same terms as before all tiys stir happened, 
will be acceptable. * 


Tile Letter of Dr. Warburton, No. 1, in the above 
correspondence, as also ' the paper of from Dr. 

Law to Dr. W, and Dr. W’s acKnowdedgment of its re¬ 
ceipt, were all written in the year 1746. ' I took my 
degree,* says Dr. Lawf ^in 1749, when he, (Dr. W.) 
‘ changed sides,* Dr. Law’s question in the divinity 
schools, should seem to have been more than once since 
^at time ‘maintained there, under different forms of 
proposition, ** Non datur status m(?diug inter moriem et 
resurrectionemand,*" StatuSianimanini in inter- 
** vallo ml>rtis.atque resurrectionis agentiuin quicquam 
sive sentieutium qx sacris Jitoris colligi nequit,”*!" 


The following extracts from two of Dr. Law’s Letters, 

to Mr. Bla^burne, may supply some additional matter 

of illustration to the foregoing correspondence. 

^ I am glad you have rescued the old heretic, Lay- 
• 

' * Watson’s Theological Traits, vol. i.p, xxvii. No. 174; 

+ Disney's Memoirs anU Works of Dr. Jcbb,'vol. i. p. 23. 
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* ton, from oblivion,* I sent up that fragment of him 

* with the Contents, and part of your Epistle, anony;^ 

* mous, to friend Warburton, with a challenge either 
' to hp»'^*he courage to proceed in the Divide Legation, 

* on tha basis, notwithstanding a whole army of Ciar* 
^ kians, or drop the whole (which must fall with that 

* system) and return my papers. What he will say, 

' know not, but shall know very well what to think. 

* Browne was tp deliver my message, whom I let into 
' the secret of Our correspondence; but wh^er he also 

have the courage of running the least hazard to dis- 
^ oblige, I question. This sad taste of trimming, my 
‘ dear friend, njust undo us all.’ 

Dr. Law to F. B. 31st. May, 1750* 

On the appearance of the new edition of the Divine 
Legation, in 1^05, Dr. Law writes as follows, to his 
friend and fellow-labourer. 

' The very extraordinary author of that most einpi- 
*' rical piece of incoherence, stiled the Divine Legation, 

^ having after seven and twenty years vamping andre- 

* vamping, left it in its last edition, as lame and imper- 

* feet as in the first; I should have let it rest in that 
state of silence and oblivion, to which ihe impartial 

^ public soon consigned it; had not some offensive parts 
^ in it been lately rung over by the M. Reviewers, and 
' several of those coarse reflections thereby revived, 

' which this modest writer, with as little ingenuity ils 
^ gratitude, threw on some persons, who, at his own re- 

* quest, hud formefly endeavoured to set him n-ight in 

* what he wanted to make the ground-work, and grand 

* principle of his performance; (fts fnay be made ap- 
^ pear, if he shall either desire or persist longer in deser- 
' ving it,) but has since, for. reasons ever uppermost 
^ with him f thought proper to abandon; and lor want 
^ of it, being forced to drop the last vokime, which 
^ should have dived to the bottom, and drmvn up his 
^ great conclusion, leaves that and Ijiis patient readers 

♦ Vid. vdl. II. pp. 449, 450, and tol. III. pp. 825-^*31. 
f Vide, vol. iii* v 
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' in the lurch, and puts them off with an idle tale of art 

* Indian rind bis gun; intimating, that they are to find 
^ out the l>ottoiii for themselves, and tie all ends toge- 

* ther as they can.—As he is always very nimble at call- 
' ing names, he compliments the scripture doctrine of 
^ ma7is mortality^ with the title oi Sadducemi SopJmtry, 
‘ stiling those who hold it, ii^ his random way of ribal- 

* dry, demipagauj because it is the veiy reverse of what 

* used to bo held in pagan systems, and middle-men, 

* because wiey do iiot bold a middle state. He talks 

* of the Sadducean princi[>Ic, that the soul is a quality 
^ and not a substance, though ho Sadducee ever med- 
‘ died with these terms; and tliougli be^has been often 
‘ told, that we have nothing in the world to do with 

* them ill our controversy on that subject.^ 

Hr. Law toT*. B. 9tk. Sept. 1765. 


Page Ivii. [G.] 

To show the unfairness of Mr. Murphy’s quotation, 
the passage is here printed at full length, with the parts 
omitted by Mr. M. included within brackets. 

* There is indeed one performance ascribed to thd 

* pen of the Doctor, where the prostitution is of so sin- 
^ gulara nature, that it would be difficult to select an 
‘ adequate motive for it oul^jpf the mountainous heap of 

‘Conjectural causes of human passions or human ca- 
' price. We allude to tlic^speech delivered by the late 

* unbapi>y. Dr. William Dodd, when he was about to 

* hear the sentence of the law pronounced upon him, 
^ inconsequence hfrin indictment for forgery. 

The voice of the public has given the honour of 
' manufacturing this speech to Dr. Johnson ; and the 
' stile and corifiguration of the speech itself confirm the 

* imputation. 

* [Dr. Dodd was a man of parts, a poet, and an ora- 

* tor. He can hardly be supposed to have suspected, 

* that the powers of his own rhetoric would be too feeble 
‘ lor so critical an occasion. Presfruce of mind he 
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could not want to Compose a speech for himself. His 
effusions both in prose and poetiy, during the most 
trj^ingmoments of his oonfinement, prove that he did 
not. The naked,unadorned feelings of his own mind 
on that awful occasion (which he could hardly con¬ 
vey to Dr. Johnson) would have been the most expres¬ 
sive of his sincerity and self-humiliation ; and the 
most proper apdeffectual recommendation^f his case, 
to the commiseration of his alplicnce, anothe merci¬ 
ful interposition of his judges. 

^ An ambition to go out of the world with the ap¬ 
plause of having made a florid speech, we cannot, with 
any degree of charity, impute to the unfortunate cri¬ 
minal. He must, in that case, have had vanity suf¬ 
ficient to prevent him fi^m borrowing his materials 
from another!*] 

‘ But [whatever inducements Dr. Dodd might have 
to solicit Dr. Johnson's aid on such an occasion] it is 
hardly possible to divine what could be’Dr. Johnson's 
motive for accepting the office. A man to express 
the precise state of mind of another about to be des¬ 
tined to an ignominious death for a capital crime, 
should, one would imagine, have some consciousness, 
that he himself had incurred some guilt of the same 
kind ; [in which, case hW own apprehensions would 
furnish him’with topics ^ptaeprecation, suited to tfjp 
purpose of his obitiining mercy. But this, we trust, 
was not the case. ^ • 

Was it then the vanity of shewing how far he was 
superior in abilities to an eminei^t master in Jiia own 
craft of artificial composition, that prevailed with Dr, 
Johnson to lend his talent un so critical an occasion? 
Such, one might fear, was the motive, from the early 
and general intelligence imparted to the public, by 
whom this admired piece of oratory was fabricated. 

^ Was it, lastly, the presumption that a speech com¬ 
posed by Dr. Johnson, and delivered by Dr. Docjd, 
could not fail of interesting all the |forld in favour of 

I 
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' the prisoner^, and of procuring the most powerful in- 
* tercession for the unnappy criminals life ?’] 

HoIlis*s Memoirs. Appendix pp. 579— 


Pagelxii. [H.J 

ANSWER TO THE QUESTION, 

t 

WHY ARE YOy NOT A SOCINIAN ? 

1. Because after a serious and careful examination of 
the scriptures, I cannot perceive that the unity of God, 
or the exclusive supremacy of theFath^r remiiresme to 
debase the Son to the level of a Plato or a Pythagoras, 
at least if I am to believe the record, that God is said in 
the scriptures to have given of his Sons 

2. Because I cannot prevail with myself to interpret 
scripture as the Socinians do, by perverting the words 
which bear testimony to the existence and dignity of 
the Son from their natural and obvious-meaning, and 
dealing with them as the Attorney General does with 
the words of a libel, viz, by innuendos. Sociniani, says 
an admirable critic, non ob atiud tarn pertinacts sunt, 
quum quod nolunt verba scripturtz sacrue to semu admit- 
tere, quern kabent in communi usu» Tenenda, etiam atque 
etiam premenda sunt verha^M proprio signijicatu ; ad 
qiiem rem nobis maxima su^uiui Grad scriptores. 1 
nave weighed many of the Socinian interpretations in 
this balance, and have found them v/anting. 

3. Because 1 cannot approve of that curious and po¬ 

lite system, called rational Christianity, the foster fa¬ 
ther of modern infidelity. Soame Jenyns*3 account of 
it is curious and important, and has gravelled the acute 
and self-sufiScient Monthly Reviewers, who are by far 
thp most adroit artificers at explaining and glossing 
what they do not relish. See also a shrewd and sen¬ 
sible letter from a Deist to that rational Christihn, 
Bourn of Norwich,and Robinson's pamphlet, herein-af- 
ter mentioned. ' « • 

Qu.—Do you then agree with the Church of Eng¬ 
land in ail things t 
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Ans.-—^By no means. I think her forms of faith, wor¬ 
ship and discipline, highly' exceptionable in many 
things. ^ 

Qu.—Why then do yon conform to her and join with 
her ? and particularly, w^hy do you officiate as a minis¬ 
ter by her exceptionable forms ? 

Ans.—Ft might be sufficient to answer, because I do* 
not know a less exceptionable church, which is really 
true ; but I shall be more explicit. 

The great objeetion I haveto the Church of Eng¬ 
land is the imposition of subscription to her Liturgy 
and Articles of religion. I never have subscribed,since 
I publicly bore my testimon}^ against this imposition, 
nor ever will again. And if subscription should ever 
become the sulyect of acompulsoi*}^ law, I am ready to 
incur the forfeiture even to deprivation. 1 have written 
with freedom upon the subject; I have acted consisten¬ 
tly with my principle, and have not profited by deser¬ 
ting it in practice, as some others have done. The first 
clause of the 20th article is the great stumbling block 
with me. It renders the 6th article which leaves the 
liberty of private judgment, of none effect. This^piece 
of machinery was the work of out; old master. Laud.* 
And what should I get by deserting him and putting 
my faith into the hands of a Sociuian Doctor, who is 
full as peremptory in asseid|inghis own interpretations as 
the old Archbishofji, and would no more suffer m^ to 
theologise in my own way •(perhaps not so much) than 
the Church of England does. It is remarkable that in 
the case of Woolston, the judges declared^lhat they did 
not mean, by their sentence upon*hlm, to j>reclude libe¬ 
ral-minded divines from debating points of theology 
in the way of controversy, provided it was done with 
decency, and without such gross offence to our com¬ 
mon Christianity, as was given by \ji^lston. j|^e 
Strange’s Reports.] 

2. It is well known that every, Clergyman of the 
Church of England deviates, and some'bfl them very 
considerably, from the established rules of Conformity, 

I 2 
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and the orthodox as often as any other sort. This liberty 
is generally speaking, neither publicly prohibited nor 
censur|?d. And w'hy shall not I avail myself of it, while 
It is not un,der any particular restraint, and be thank¬ 
ful for it ? I read nothing that is contrary to my own 
judgment. My congregation know it, and find no 
. fault; when they do, the case may differ. In the mean 
tiipe the chain does not gall. 

S. i had been ten years minister of this parish before 
I had any notion of the iniquity of imposing subscripti¬ 
on, Stc. I found myself in a situation to do some good 
to the people, according to my abilities, upon true evan¬ 
gelical principles. If I had thought of leaving them 
upon any private scruples of my own, I should have 
naked myself, where can I be equally useful in any other 
station f The plain answer would havef^een, no where. 
And indeed I should not have attempted to make the 
experiment, but should have retreated to some country 
retirement, and employed myself in doing good some 
other way, in the utmost privacy and obscurity, and have 
made my children good honest taylors and shoe-makers, 
and'gopd Christian dairy-maids, and cooks. For surely 
■ if 1 had thought it incumbent upon me, to spread and 
propagate my opinions in public, I should have begun 
with my own parish first, and not have suffered them to 
wander in errors, that might disappoint their hope of 
eternal life, without endeavouring to reclaim them. If 
they rejected my doctrine, and would not hear me, or 
prepared'to,persecute me, I should then (but not before) 
be justified in leaving them, and should have shook off 
the dust of my fcei^ ft/l a testimony against them. But 
to leave them to go astray in the wilderness, while I had 
no proof of their evil mind against me, pr my doctrine, 
and to have consigned them overto a teacher espousing 
th^same errors I had renounced, beforp I had used my 
best endeavours to convert ibem, would certainly have 
looked . very like a breach of tnist, of which I verily 
ihmht 1 could have given no very good account at the 
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4. Before I had left my church and my flock, I should 
have been particularly inquisitive into the puHty of my 
motives, lest there should have been among them some 
lurking respect to the praise of men, or an ambition of 
figuring before more considerable audiences. I do not 
believe, that three of my»panshioners are judges of the 
points, which have moved some of my friends to with¬ 
draw from the church of England. But I believe most 
of my congregStibn to be competent judges of the terms 
of salvdtion, proposed by Jesus Christ. In preaching 
upon, and enforcing these terms, according to the scrip¬ 
tures, I may be of service to them ; but if they cannot 
be saved without having clear and adequate concepti¬ 
ons of the nature of the Godhead,what must become of 
those millions In every ni^tion under heaven, \yho fear 
God and work 4 ighteousness, without any of those com¬ 
plex ideas of the nature of God and Christ, suggested 
in the interpretations of the Theological Repository? 

5. I chuse rather to judge of the means of Christian 
edification, from, matters of fact, than from theory and 
speculation. 1 am firmly persu.aded, that a certain 
worthy frjend of ours, did ten limes more good in the 
parish he has left, than he has done, will, or can do, in • 
the station he has chosen ; I mean in the evangelical 
way. I doubt not but he thinks otherwise: for if 1 mis¬ 
take not, he insinuates, in some of his writings, an hope 
(I will not say a confidence) that by his cmdeuvoi^s, 
and those of his fellow-labourers, tneir opinions will 
make their way tothe general conviction 0 !^“ the Chris¬ 
tian world, tor my part, 1 see no probability of it 
from any public appearances; unless Deism is to be 
reckoned among their tenets and opinions; and in that, 

I fear, their system must end,, for reasons, 1 may per¬ 
haps, at some time exhibit. In the mean time, the pre¬ 
sent struggle is between scriptural and rational cb|js- 
tianity. The Methodists pretend to the first, the Soci- 
iiians to the latter. I make no scruple to say, Vtringue 
pcccatnr: but at present Methodism bears the bell^ in no 
less proportion thaa ten for one. 
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6, St. Paul savs, '' let every man abide in the same 
callitig, ill which he was called. Art thou called be- 
ing a servant [a slave] care not for it; but if thou 
mnyest be free, chuse it rather.” I do not think it 

impertinent to apply this to the case in hand. If you 
please, you may call me a s/afee, while I adhere to the 
church : 1 however endeavouring by all decent and 
reasonable means, to make myself free, by shewing my 
masters, how iniquitous a thing it is to*keep Christians 
in bondage, whom Christ hath made free. I do not 
despair, or think that my endeavours, or those of my 
fellow*!aboilrers in the church, will be finally fruitless. 
In the mean time, wc have a claim upon the church to 
be heard and relieved, which they wno have left her, 
that is to say, have made themselves free, have not. I 
am now actually labouring in that caiis^, as, if I live a 
few months, will appear to the public. We can receive 
no assistance from those who have left us. They may 
condemn the church ; but they cannot plead for the re¬ 
storation of any ^irivileges, of which the church has be¬ 
reaved them. They have relieved themselves; they 
have recovered their privileges in spite of her. They 
have no right to complain. I’hej'^ are not driven from 
her communion, by any violence or persecution: their 
secession is voluntary. They are permitted to enjoy 
their opinions w ithout molestation, and they ought not 
1(5 ask foiMiiore. And this leads me to another very 
material consideration. r 

7. If I was persuaded that I could not in conscience 
any longer remain in the communion of the church of 
England, and pardcdflarly for the reasons which some 
of my friends have given, 1 must look upon her as an 
idolatrous church; and I w^ould not come out of her by 
halves. 1 would utterly renounce her, and every thing 
belojnging to her: I would carry about with me no mark 
ot' token of any honour or atlvantage, I had derived 
from her. I woqld no longer write M. A. after my 

name. Or*--would no more subscribe the Scotch 

Confession, than he would the Article»of the church of 
England. Yet he scruples not to write L.L.IX after his 
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name^and to be called Rabbi, in consequence of a dig¬ 
nity he derived from a cburch, which perhaps he may 
think to be idolatrous. But we will enquire no farther 
into this matter. For I believe all sects and churches 
have secret salvos and dispensations among their «irof>p»iT». 

Lastly. To give a better reason still, for my adhe¬ 
ring to the church of England,as distinguished fromSo- 
cinianism, I w^ll add some account of my principles, 
so far as any reasonable man can expect. I have aU 
w'ays been firmly persuaded, of the pre-existence of 
Christ; and if I were not, I must renounce every doc¬ 
trine of the New Testament, relating to him. I have 
held the opinion of his Divinity,wiih limitations accor¬ 
ding to my own ideas, which 1 believed to be founded 
on the scriptures. In this*my system I have been pretty 
uniform, at l^st since the year 17o8. When Mr, 
Lindsey's Apology came out, I read it, and thought 
some things in it well enough. ’ In other passages, he 
seemed to me to be infirm in his proofs; chiefly owing 
to arbitrary interpretations, ndopted from mistakes con¬ 
cerning the current acceptations of Greek words and 
expressions in the most approved Greek authors. I , 
then read several answers to him, which, among a few 
tolerable hits, had a considerable mixture of weakness 
and absurdity. About five years ago, I know not what 
chance threw in my way,—A pamphlet, intkled,— 
Pica for the Divifiity of our Lord Jesus Christ, in a 
pastoral htter, addressed to ft congregation of Protestant 
Dissekters, at Cambridge, The second edttio'n: Cam^ 
bridge, printed by and for Fletcher gind Uodson, 1776* 
—I perused this pamphlet with care and attention, and 
was both surprised and concerned, to find so many of 
my friend Lindsey’s arguments and positions, so totally 
subverted a fundamentis, provided the pleader's reason¬ 
ings and authorities were well grounded. To prove this 
to myself, 1 consulted a number of the texts he had ci¬ 
ted, and found his superstructure bottomed upon a rock. 
It is now six j’ears since this pamphlet was first pub¬ 
lished. 4 have'looked in every Newspaper, Review, 
Magazine, See. I met with, and could never find an au- 
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swer to It, either from Mr. Lindsey, Df: Jebb, Dr. Priest¬ 
ley, or even Mr* Evanson, who, I think, is one of the 
best writers among Socinians,either ancient or mo¬ 
dern. Indeed, so far as^concerns the Socinians, I think 
it unanswerable.* And though I do not agree with him 
in every thing, yet I freely own his arguments and au-» 
tliorities, have made a considerable alteration in my 
sentiments, and taken away every shadqw of a scruple,^ 
with respect to conformity to the church of England, 
so far as the divinity of Christ is acknowledged, exclu¬ 
sive of the jargon of Athanasius, If this creed had never 
appeared, I verily think the Divinity of Christ w'ould 
never have been controverted. 1 deny not, that I was 
t)nce in some doubt, how far I could, in conscience, 
keep my station. Somebod^’^ who bas^since left the 
church, persuaded me to remain wbere^^l was; and as 
there was no point of honour in the case, and the con¬ 
scientious scruple proceeding no farther than a mere 
doubt, I suffered a point of Christian morality to have 
its weight. And if I had been influenced to have kept 
my station, by the arguments of the friend above-men¬ 
tioned alone, 1 should have had reason to thank him all 
the clays of my life. For I am very sure i should have 
found myself in the wrong, in deserting my post, and 
■ehould have found a thousand difficulties in getting 
back again, if it had been at all practicable. 

N.B. The pairff^hlet mentioned\ibovc, is the w^ork 
of Mr. Robinson, pastor cA’a Baptjst congregation at 
Cambridge,* and one of the ablest and honestest waiters 
in the kingdom, apd puthor of that excellent tract, in- 
titled Arcam, 


* This short tra0 was written by Mr. B. in 1782: It appears that in 
theyeSr 1785,30 EisaminathnQiyit^ Robinson’s P/<<i was published by 
the Rev, T. Lindsey; but without a name, and by him presented to Mr. 
Btadkbume: we have not, however, been able to discover, that the 
Archdeacon’S sentiments<of Mr. Robinson’s work underwent a'ny change, 
9$ he recommended the serious perusal of it to some joung clcrgA mena 
May ftw weeks bcfoie his death. 
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i 

Gentlemen, 

TL HE duty of trie preacher upon aH pub¬ 
lic as well as private occaOons; is fo natu¬ 
rally confined to fubje^fs of relipjion, that 
I know not whether the province I have 
had the honour to appear in before you» 
will bear me out in the few obfervations 
upon the nature and principle's of human 
policy which are to be found in the, fol¬ 
lowing difcburfe f^for befldes my own per* 

A2 
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fdhal incapacities for treating upon fuch 
fubjeifts, it may be obferved, that fpecu- 
lations upon civil government have not 
often been favourably received from the 
minifters of thegofpel : whether this has 
happened from the linfitnefs of the men 
themfelves, and any real defeats in their 
writing, or rather from thofe common 
prejudices which lay against writers of 
all forts, who are fhought to go out of 
their way^ I pretend not to determine : 
that it has fo happened in fa£l: is a fufficieilt 
admonition to me,-that I pwc fome ac¬ 
count to the world, and to'you, fjentle- 
men, in particular, why I have at all in¬ 
termeddled in a fubje<5l fo liable to excep¬ 
tion. 

The prejudices of these latter ages 
againfl: divine revelation, (from whatever 
original they fprun^ at the firll) have cer¬ 
tainly been greatly incouraged, by the 
principles and pradices^of fome forts of 
profelied chriftiaris ; as much perhaps as 
by any ftrength in obje<Sions drawn from 
the probability of fads, or any real dif- 
fictilties in points of faith fet forth in the 
^bfpel. 

It is not hard to conceive that the fla- 
very, the hardfliips and impoftures in the 
pro^fRon of chriflianity, as it is taught in 
church of Rome, or the wild inferen- 
r’Sts erf fome other enthufiafts from feriptu- 
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ral expreflions, may be acceffary to as many 
of the untoward fiifpicions call upon our 
common faith, as the fubtle infinuation^ 
of the philofophical unbeliever : the leaft 
we can fay of the former, is, that they 
have made way for.the more j{;eneral en¬ 
tertainment of the latter ; and by repre- 
fenting the genius and fpirit of chriftian- 
ity under the diflortions and deformities 
of enthufiafn;, tyranny, and luperllition, 
have made it look indeed improbable 
enough (to naany perhaps who fee not the 
force of other forts o^f argument) that any 
religion wiUi thefe appearances Ihould 
come from the fountain of light and trutii^ 
But thefe difguifes being taken off by 
the fair and impartial advocate of revela^ 
tion ; and chriflianity offered to thereafon 
and common fenfe of mankind, in its native 
comelinefs, the infidel iofesmaiiy of his ad¬ 
vantages againfl its authority, for want 
of abfurdities in the pra^ical obligations 
of it to compard it withal: for thefe be¬ 
ing once fhewn to have*a ftronger tenden¬ 
cy to the temporal as well as eternaljha |^7 
pinefs of mankind than any other before 
them—there is a plain reafon to be^^iy^n 
why they fhould be ellablifhed upon a more 
extraordinary evidence. ; : / 

One expedient to avoid this, conviction 
has been, to fet up a rival fchenie of mora¬ 
lity antecedent to and independent of the 
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revealed will of God, and iii^rced by a 
correfponding principle originally in the 
mind of every reafonable creature ; but 
the misfortune of this fcheme is,' that for 
the fake of giving it as much beauty and 
perfedlioii as poflible,*the contrivers of it 
have been forced to make as little room 
for the paflions and corruptions of man¬ 
kind, as the religious enthufiast does for 
thor wants and infirmities^ 

But the more ingenuous Hobbes, who 
faw the utmofl: influence of the moral fenfe 
with as much difcernment as the \Yifefl: of 
his fucceflbrs, faw likewifc^that human 
nature would have its depravities in fpite 
of it; but in the difaffeciion of his heart 
to the fan(^ions of revealed religion, he 
with all his fubtlety could find no better 
way of providing againll the ill effeifts of 
them, than by throwing his citizen into 
the hands of an arbitrary governor* 

» The principles of thefe faving fyfiems 
have by turns beep exainined and confu¬ 
ted,* with great perfpicuity and folidity by 
many excellent writers of our own com- 
miinion. After tlie labours of thefe'great 
men, it would be an impertinent and con¬ 
temptible afFe£l:ation in me, and fiich-as I 
am,officioufly to concern ourfelvesfor^he 
truth pf the chriftian principle, where pur 
little talents are not wanted ; for us it is 
lufficient to employ thofe lights and aflif- 
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tances, thefe excellent writers afford us, 
in that province which will be always left 
open, and which may with lefs inconveni- 
ence be intrufted to us; that 4s of recom¬ 
mending the pradical duties of chriftla- 
nity, upon the experimental evidence, 
that they are the fui^eft and beft means 
whatever, either of correding the vices, 
or aflihing thb infirmities of human nature. 

The obfervable embarraffment of the 
infidel, the bigot, and enthufiatt, in the 
application of their feveral principles, have 
always appeared to me to afford great 
ftrength to this argument, and (the occa- 
fion inviting me) I have here endeavoured 
to apply it in the inftance of adminiflering 
human laws; in which application, if I 
have been led to confider fome general 
principles of civil government, I hope I 
may be the more excufable, in that I 
have confined myfelf to fuch only as feem 
to be the mofi: obvious and the leaft diP 
putable. ' . • 

I am fenfible that other cenfures may be 
paired upon me in which I fhall n6t*have 
fo much to lay for myfelf: •however, as I 
know it is my duty to fubmit the follow¬ 
ing difcourfe to your commands, imperfed 
as it is, if I can but congratulate myfelf 
upon your favourable opinion of my good 
intentions, as much as I can my Country 
upon the merit of your public fervices (not 
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^on this fingle occafion only) I lliall find but 
little realon to be concerned for the reft of 
jny reputation, as a writer. 

JT am, * 

Gentlemeh, 

With the uim\)st respect, 
Your most obliged cmd obedient Servant, 

Fr. Blackburne. 



THE USE AND ADVANTAGE, ^c. 

1 Tim. i. 8, 9« 

8. Eut tve k776w that the law is good, if a man 
use it lawfully; 

9 , Knowing this, that the law is not made J'ot 
a rightcousvnan, but for the lawless and dis¬ 
obedient :— 

The period is thus concluded: 

9 . — For the ungodly and for sinners, for un¬ 
holy and profane, for murderers of fathers, 
and mwrderers of mothers, for monslayers, 

10 . Fo 7' who^eniongerS, for them that defile 
themselves with mankind, for menstealers, for 
liars, for perjured persons, and if there he 
any other thing that is contrary to sound 
doctrine, 

11 . According to the glorious gospel of the 
blessed God, which xvas commit ted to my trust. 

In the institution of all reasonable human 
laMs, there are two general conditions impli--* 
ed, by which the use and ap])licatiou of thciny 
ill all particular cases is limited and dtre'rted; 
one of these conditions is, tha^ they be found¬ 
ed upon principles of natural equity ; the other 
that they be suited to the circumstances and 
exigencies of those to whom their efficacy is 
intended to reach. 

With respect to the first, the relations and 
claims which makeup the rights^ndobligations 
of the natural man, arc so few in number and 
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in tliemselves so simple and universal, that the 
ideaaof natural equity are easily conceived, and 
perhaps in most men pretty much alike ; but 
wherever the experience of the law-giver she ws^ 
him the necessity of adapting particular insti¬ 
tutions to the accidental situation, capacities, 
customs or corruptions of different sorts of 
men, there the reasonableness of laws will be 
determined by the expedience of them, and 
will not be limited by the few and uncom¬ 
pounded notions of natural justice only, but by 
other circumstances also of a different sort, and 
not always visibly corresponding with them. 

Hence it is, that they who have used them¬ 
selves to consider, society in the abstract only, 
that is, with no more rights and*obligations 
belonging to it than the natural man would 
bring along with him into it, often think they 
observe, in. the execution of human laws, many 
disagreements with, and deviations from the 
stri6l point of equity ; and from such observa¬ 
tion do infer in some cases the iniquity, and in 
all the imperfed^iori of them. 

What slender success these partial andcon- 
«'tra^ed notions of equity would have in reform¬ 
ing the obliquities of human laws (whatever 
they’be) may easily he understood from the 
visionary and, inipradicable schemes of govern¬ 
ment, which certain writers both among the 
ancients and moderns liavc founded upon them: 
dn which indeed the mistake is not that equity 
is laid down as the foundation of civil policy, 
but that it is not adniitted in that .extent and 
compass which the necessities of government 
Ipequire. 

Another sort of men have attempted to' cor- 
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re 61 : or supply these defe 61 s in the laws of man 
by a very different ejcpedicnt, hut no less ex* 
travagant and injurious to thcAVcIfare of man¬ 
kind, which is upon a principle that tlie neces¬ 
sity and obligation ofany other law is superse¬ 
ded by the publication ol* the gospel of Christ; 
a principle which leaves no room for considera¬ 
tions of what is accidentally necessary or ex¬ 
pedient for nicwkind, and on which is found¬ 
ed thisabsurd and destructive position, “ That 
“ the public mughtrate is a character utter Ip 

inconsistejit with the spirit and obUgaJrions of 
‘ ‘ Christianity, ” 

Whatevei different cffeCls these two contra¬ 
dictory extremes might have in’ the practical 
application o:irthcinto civil government, there 
is eviclentTy one inipcrfeCtion common to 
them both, which is that cither thejaws of na 
ture or the laws of Christianity, when applied 
to the. uses of civil society, to the exclusion of 
all others, will be found to be made for the 
righteousonly, there being no proper provisions 
in them for the temporal punishment of the 
lawless and disobedient. 

But then, as it is clear on the one hand, that* 
civil society could hot subsist in any tolerable 
order without sueli provisions, so it isiflso evi¬ 
dent on the other side, that iao»positive laws 
where the regards to natural equity and theiu- 
llucnccsof religion are quite left out, can ei¬ 
ther be perfeCl in themselves or sufficient for the 
ordinary purposes of government; these being 
so necessary ingredients, the one in the dls- 
tinCliohs and assignment of property, the other 
by introducing sanctions which civil laws have 
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not, m strengthening those restraints which 
are provided against the violation of it. 

That all government should be founded and 
administered upon principles of equity in one 
sense or other, is apointoht of question on all 
sides; and the time was when it was as much 
out of question, that the civil rights of man« 
kind were not sufficiently secute on thisground- 
work alone, without the additional cement of 
the religious principle : the ancient lawgivers 
always introducing their political institutions 
by explaining and inforcing the san6lions of 
in the first place. 

What these discerning sages thought thus 
highly expedient at-the first, tbe^experience 
of these latter ages under the gdspel has now 
shewn to be necessary .* the truth and fouiida- 
tion of religious sanctions being clearly ascer¬ 
tained by the revelation of the will of God in 
Christ, and the applicat ion of them to the pur¬ 
poses of society, plainly discovered by the ex-- 
tensive provisions in the Christian religion for 
the temporal as well as eternal well-being of 
mankind. 

And yet so it.has happened^, that men with 
toolittle or too much qfthis principle, placing, 
according to their dilferent vievv^s, religious ob- 
► ligations and an^l civil rights in two distinel 
and incommunicable provinces, have in their 
turns claimed aseparateaud independent sove¬ 
reignty to each of them ; and, (by the means 
of those prejudices which seldom suffier con^ 
tejiding parties to sec either themselves of their 
adversaries but in the extremes of right and 
ivfong) have set them at an irreeoncileable dis¬ 
tance. 
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But the great St. Paul (whose ,esa6l pene¬ 
tration into the nature and extent of civil rights 
and religions obligations may'fairly be allowed 
to determine all disputes of this kind) seems 
to think very diiFerently about them both; 
having on many occasions both by his pra6tice 
and in his writings jfhewn, how easily they, 
may be incorporated together ; and on what 
terms and with what respects to each other they 
may become mutually instrumental to the great 
end of all laws, the safety and welfare of man¬ 
kind in communities. 

To this purpose is the passage I have taken 
for my subjedf, the meaning of which I shall 
first endeavour to open and explain, and then 
proceed to shew how the use of the religious 
principle in the atlministration of human laws 
is ded Lie ible from it. 

‘‘ fl'e h)wWy says he, that the is good 
if a man use it lawfully ; knowing this that 
“ the lazv is not made for a righteous man^ but 
for the lawless and disobedient.'' Now the 
question is, of what law St. Paul says this. 

Many commentators on this passage obser¬ 
ving some circ|inistances in the preceding 
verses applicable to the j^ews alone, have under¬ 
stood tiiess subsequent words of tl>e *law of 
Mosesonly; but if we admit tjii^iiiterpretation, 
it will be hard to justify the apostle’s reasoning 
in this jilace ; for it is to be observed, that the 
criminals, who’ are here mentioned as the 
objefls of this law, are most of them offenders 
against some of the plainest didates of natural 
light; such as infringe those rights and trans¬ 
gress those obligations which give us the first 
ideas of morality : now the apostle, to be con- 
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sfstent with himself must mean, that the law 
is not made for the righteous man^ as he stands 
contradi5tin6tion to these oflfeiiders ; but it 
being evident both from the institution and 
purpose of the law of Moses, that the righ- “ 
tepusnessof the jew, was made up of many par¬ 
ticulars which had no reSpe6i; to moral re6titude 
properly such, it will appear to be a law given 
in many instances, for the righteous man of St. 
Paul, and is not therefore the law here spoken 
of by him. 

But to put the matter out of all dispute, the 
apostle having reckoned up severaldistindl spe¬ 
cies of crimes for which the law was made, adds, 

“ And if there be any other things that is con- 
irary to sound doctrine^ acdording to the 
glorious gospel of the blessed God/' But can 
you imagine St. Paul would prescribe the pu¬ 
nishments of the law of Moses as proper cor¬ 
rectives for transgressions of the law of Christ ? 
contrary to the whole tetiour ot his reasoning 
in all other places, where he so strongly urges 
the authority of tlie gospel law upon the jew, 
on many distinCt proots that h?s own was de- 
■defeCtive, and could only be«suppliedand corn- 
pleated by that of Christ. 

By*tire law then in this passage must be un¬ 
derstood all positive laws at large, providing 
for tlie security of societies, and respecting 
such occasions and exigencies of them, as the 
influence of moral and religious obligations 
will not reacli; and his reasoning is, that when 
' such laws are in.themselves so constituted, and 
in their application so administered, as to 
swer their original end, then they are in his 
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language, lawfully used, and approve them¬ 
selves for good. * 

Ill these word^ then are implied these two 
pi'opositions : 

I. That the gospel of Christ was never in¬ 
tended for the government of civil societies in 
that latitude as to, exclude the exercise of posi¬ 
tive human laws. And, 

II. That as in the constitution of human 
laws there should be an especial regard to the 
equity and expedience of them, so that there 
is also a' manifest and indispensible use of the 
religious principle in the ad ministration of them. 
^Tne first of these propositions is so clear from 
the plain construction*of this passage, that it 
were a needless expence of time to enter into 
any farther argument about it; and therefore 
to give the whole sense of St. Paul, (and in that 
the doClrine 6f Christianity) at one view con¬ 
cerning the necessity and expedience of human 
laws, 1 shall only add one short but satisfac®- , 
tory illustration of it from an instance in his 
own Conduct, 

We read that the jews under all the other cir¬ 
cumstances of a •conquered people had still a 
right of judicature reserved to them, within 
thsir own tribes and the prescriptions* cTf their 
own law: they had apprehended St. Padl on 
a pretence of his introducing sevei’al inno ¬ 
vations into the religion of their fathers; but 
the censures they were empowered to 
not answering their end, which was effeClually 
to suppress his testimony for the gospel, and 
his conduct affording lio siiflicient grounds to 
make him criminal towards them^ the matter 
fell of course under the cognisance of the ro- 

Warper? 

/keen* 1^0 ^ 
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man magistrate. Now what is the defence of 
this great apostle in jhese circumstances ? Not 
that a<':ting under the sovereignty and by the 
special appointment of Christ, he was exempt¬ 
ed from all human juiisdi^ion, but that to the ’ 
jews he had done no wrong, that Jie had said 
none other things than'their own Moses and 
the prophets after him did say should come ; 
and therefore insisting on his innocence to¬ 
wards them, he takes refuge from their vio- 
ience and partiality in the protedlion of human 
laws, asserts his privilege of a roman citizen, 
and appeals; to Cajsar. 

Hot then though this was St. Paufs condudl 
among tlie jews, we should in vajii look for 
such pleas' or appeals amidst dny violences 
odered to him by, the gentiles: the reason 
is obvious; he had there nont such to make; 
for the preaching of the gospePfounded as it 
was on tlie belief of one only omnipotent and 
independent Deity, stood in dire6t oppositio.n 
jto aivexpiess and positive law of the gentile 
states in general, Avliich was that ever i/,071g 

shouldrevercncc theGods af ihe country but 
jsheii the apostle being thus out of the protei9:ion 
of hitman laws, it would lie .here directly in his 
way.toahedge the supremacy and perfection of 
the Christian law, as superseding all human 
authority : and that it never was all edged by 
him to this purpose is an evidence Avithout ex- 
'gepthmdhat no such claims were understood to 
iielong to it. ' . r 

II. ; The use of the Christian principle in the 
administti^tion^f human laws, is a matter which 
will require a proof of another sort; for the dis¬ 
join ion of Christianity at first from the gentile 
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policy above mentioned, allowing us no prece¬ 
dents from the condu6t of the apostles, the me¬ 
rits of this point will soonest be determined by 
a short examination, vdiat tendency there is 
in the pra6tice of Christian duties to supply 
those unavoidable defeats which may be obser¬ 
ved in the most perfect human constitutions; an 
examination, ^hich may perhaps help to disen¬ 
tangle an arg^iment much obscured and per¬ 
plexed by the sophisms of those, who having 
thought fit first to deny the truth of divine 
revelation, have afterwards found themselves 
concerned in reputation to shew that mankind 
in all capacities may do without it. 

I have before taken •notice, that equity is 
admitted on all sides as the proper foundation 
of laws in general; but then it is also to be ob¬ 
served along with this maxim, that as laws in 
general respe(!^tbe government of societies, the 
equity of them is not to be considered under 
that absolute and precise idea of it, discovering 
and prescribing only what this or that particu¬ 
lar man might claim of natural right; in the 
circumstances of society, equity will have a 
sense relative to the interests of the whole, and 
many different aspe<5ls, aj:cording to those re¬ 
lations and exigencies, which improvements 
in arts and sciences, and the m^py alterations 
of property arising from them do almost in¬ 
finitely multiply : this considered, it is evi¬ 
dent that the necessities of particular govern¬ 
ments cannot be seen,all at once, and that the 
number and variety of necessary laws miist be 
proportioned to the several occasions and inci¬ 
dents which call fou them ; in providing for 
which there will ever he this inconvenience. 

B 
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that the good of the public will often acciden¬ 
tally interfere with the interest, and perhaps 
sometimes with the security of particular mem¬ 
bers of it. 

Hence, and hence only, it is that we hear 
so much of the imperfe61ion and obliquity of 
human laws, which though they give occasion 
to a great variety of complaints, yet uport a 
nearer inspection, will be found reducible to 
one or other of these general heads. 

Either, 1. That the punishments and re¬ 
straints which in the intention of the law are 
levelled at crimes and offences only, do often 
in the execution of them fall upon the righteous 
or the innocent. ^ ^ * 

Or else, 2. That the lawless and disobe¬ 
dient often find the means of escaping or eva¬ 
ding the punishment due to their transgressions. 

Let us now see what use may be made of the 
Christian principle, towards the correCling or 
supplying these.visible defeCts, or, in the ex¬ 
pression of St. Paul, how human ordinances 
may become good, by being lawfully used. 

If we examine these inconveniences in hu- 
‘^’man la\v8 to the bottom, it will be found that 
the objections founded upon them, will not so 
often affeCl the constitution of the law s them¬ 
selves, as the tntegrity of those who seek re-r 
dress from them, or otherwise fall under their 
cognisance ; the lawgiver in providing for his 
community, can only difeCl the foice of laws 
against those oiitward clrcumstanees or appear¬ 
ances, which actually endanger or may pro¬ 
bably aflfeCt ‘the peace or die safety of the 
whole; and whenever these are in judgment 
either falsely or partially represented, tl^ehard- 
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ships of the subsequent sentence can only be 
imputed to the iniquity of the person suppres¬ 
sing or falsifying the circumstances in ques¬ 
tion. 

From this accident, that is > from the room, 
which will unavoidabty left in the most per¬ 
fect systems of civil laws for iniquities of this 
kind, the legislator received an early hint to in¬ 
corporate the Religious principle with his poli¬ 
tical institutions, which was indeed not only 
the best, but the sole remedy which either 
then,' or now, could possibly be applied to 
evils of this sort, but which in the heathen po* 
licy laboured under this great defeat, namely, 
that it went no farther than inforcing the letter 
of their civil laws upon stronger san6lions than 
temporal censures, which plainly appears front 
the extent of the religious chara6ier among them, * 
to which every man was fairly intitled, who 
was not obnoxious to the laws of his country. 

With great advantage then may we observe 
how peculiarly the genius, as well as the evi¬ 
dence of Christianity, is adapted to compleatall 
these imperfedl obligations, inlarging the du-^ 
ties of mankind to each other, as well as in¬ 
forcing the motives to it,* and extending jtsrej 
wards and punishments to the dispositions of 
the mind, as well as to the natufe and quality 
of outward actions ; by this law not only visi¬ 
ble injuries and offences are prohibited, but 
even the remotest occasions of^ and approa¬ 
ches towards them; by this law the Christian 
is upon the same penalties restrained from pur¬ 
suing many privileges, advantages, and satis¬ 
factions to which the laws of his country might 
otherwise intitle him ; and even where the in- 

B ^ 
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terests or the security of his brethren makes 
the redress of his own wrongs a point of duty 
to them, he is still limited by so stridl obliga¬ 
tions to truth, to meekness and moderation in 
the pursuit of it, as would not fail to prevent 
those severe evils which public justice is forced 
to patronize by being made to screen and cloak 
the private malice or avarice of iniquitous hy¬ 
pocrites. ^ 

Consider now the multitude and variety of 
incidents for which hqman laws are obliged to 
provide; the difficulties in settling disputed pro¬ 
perty, or of fixing the guilt of crimes commit¬ 
ted in secrecy and obscurity, and the use, nay 
even the necessity of the christiaji principle to 
re61ify the disproportions so often observed be¬ 
tween the legal decisions, and real merits of 
‘controverted cases, will soon be seen ; a dis¬ 
proportion which as human institutions are and 
must be circumstanced will ever afford matter 
of complaint, till they who are parties in ap¬ 
peals to public justice, will think themselves 
bound to more by some other law, than can by 
these be stri6tly required of them : that is, till 
men can be prevailed with to intermix with all 
theii\claims and privileges, that unaffected can¬ 
dour anci ingenuity, that extensive charity and 
forbearance, that plain truth and sincerity of 
the gospel, which have so visible a tendency 
to limit and regulate the civil contentions of 
mankind, if not wholly to prevent them. 

It is true, indeed, that these good effe6ls 
can only be produced, in proportion to the iur 
Alienee of the Religious principle upon the heart 
^nd affe6lions : and to the want of such in¬ 
fluence it is, doubttess, owing that no more 
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"of them are produced ; there have been how¬ 
ever enough of them visible to give a fair occa¬ 
sion to the Christian legislature to provide for 
many more than the interests and passions of 
contending parties will usually allow them to 
afford to each other; and that is by giving a 
latitude sometimes in the construction, and 
sometimes in the execution of the stri^ and 
literal expression of the written law, and there¬ 
by leaving room with the minister of justice 
to proportion his censures to the intrinsic rea¬ 
son and merits of the case, where perhaps the 
appearances of legal right might otherwise jus¬ 
tify an undeserved severity. 

In general the magistrate is sufficiently vin¬ 
dicated to t5ie public, wherever the particu¬ 
lars of the evidence before him will bear him 
out in his sentence; but where his discretionary 
powers are such as allow him to admit some 
other probable considerations in mitigation of 
it, there he will also be concerned in conscience 
to admit the religious principle as a party in his 
determinations. 

As the constitution of our own excellent 
laws has provided for these limitations witji 
more advantage than perhaps any other in the 
world, so have the laws themselves been more 
abundantly justified in the mapy good effefts 
brought forth by the discreetand conscientious 
administration of them upon this principle, and 
especially in obviating the two principal ob- 
je&ions against the equity,of human laws be¬ 
fore mentioned. 

An innocent man can never.suffer but by a 
false or a mistaken accusation ; in the former 
instance, perjury and prevarication are usually 
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driven to so many thin subterfuges, that (ex¬ 
cept in some few abandoned cases; the inward 
consciousness can seldom be so wholly sup¬ 
pressed, but that some inconsistencies will 
break through the best concerted falsehood; 
the diffidence of the mistaken but well-mean¬ 
ing accuser will, generally speaking, have like 
effects; and in both cases of what great use to 
the innocent the prudence and charity of the 
magistrate may be in urging sucii circumstan¬ 
ces^ and presumptions, of this sort, as tlie case 
before him may admit of, I need not mention. 

And indeed it is not often to be observed 
among ourselves, that an innocent man suffers 
by the laws of his country where he has but 
those fair advantages, which the^i^hteous in¬ 
tention or construction of them will afford him: 
ill our present circumstances the impunity of 
tlie lawless and disobedient seems to be the 
much better grounded complaint; tbeeffeCls of 
it being visibly and sensibly perceived in too 
many instances. A grievance which perhaps 
may in some measure be owing to the reason¬ 
able limitations in the government of a free 
people, where it is"to be observed that the dis¬ 
cretionary powers of tlie magistrate are neces¬ 
sarily confined t;o the mitigation of punishments 
only, and not extended to the least aggrava¬ 
tion of them be'yond the written law; by 
w'hich means it may, and no doubt, ofteadoes 
happen that offenders are not punished to the 
full of their desert^ : but then* certainly a go¬ 
vernment thus constituted on the genius and 
tempers of the gospel, can never be reasonably 
reproached with such limitations, till it can be 
sh^wn that the disorders and inconveniences 
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in question,are fewer and more tolerable where 
all censures are left to the arbitrary will of a 
despotic ruler. 

But, not to dissemble the truth, the grie¬ 
vances of this sort among ourselves seem to 
arise not so much from a want of severity in 
the laws themselves, las to a reinissness in the 
execution of them ; would but the inferior mi¬ 
nister of justice seasonably apply his authority 
to the lesser immoralities within his cognisance, 
they could never grow up to tliose monsters of 
violence and injustice, to which, it is a daily 
complaint, that no legal penalties are equal ; 
and to which even those that are in use cannot, 
perhaps in a litt)e time be safely applied; the 
very lowest ef our people having learned to le* 
gitimate the most outrageous a6is of riot and 
licentiousness, by some of those specious names 
and pretences, which our present abuse of lan¬ 
guage will (Under a dextrous management) 
easily afford to vices and corruptions of any 
sort. 

By this means the odium of such impunity 
may probably be thrown at length (where in¬ 
deed it never should be thrown) upon the su¬ 
preme magistrate; who, besides the hard neces¬ 
sities wliiA disorders of this sort lay upon him 
for the present; may come to be reproached by 
those who feel these evils in their *last extremity, 
for not executing the penal laws beyond their 
prescribed limits and extent. 

To conclude. The excellence of our. civil 
constitution, is a matter which need not be 
circumstantially shewn, by the application of 
any speculative principles, whilst we have 
those superior blessings to look at we have en¬ 
joyed from it, in comparison ‘with our neighs 
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hours: that the Christian principle may conve¬ 
niently and advantageously be incorporated 
with it, has I hope, in some little degree ap¬ 
peared from the foregoing considerations ; from 
whence it is but too evident that the evils and' 
errors in our government, are but the accidents 
of our private corruption and depravity, and 
which might, all of them efFe6tually be corrected, 
would every man among us, by Oed iitifiil submis¬ 
sion to^he powers in being, and a conscientious 
discharge of his religious and civil obligations, 
contribute in his station to make the best laws 
and the best religion in the M'orld, mutually sub¬ 
servient to the great and good purposes for 
which they were originally institiifed. 
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GENTLEMEN, 

^ I ' J 

i HE errand of this address is to recommend^ 
to your serious fferusal a short treatise com¬ 
posed by one of the ablest divines your^cburch 
ever had to boast of, the excellent Etasmus, 
who, for piety, wisdom, and letirAing, hath had 
few equals in any church. 

The author’s drift in this little piece is to 
shew, that no person whatever ought, upon 
any pretence, to be excluded from, or restrained 
in reading and studying the holy scriptures; 
what his arguments ana reasons* are, you will 
here see, and to these I refer you. 
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, How his opinion touching this matter may 
agree with the present face of your church, I 
am doubtful; not becaii,se I am unacquainted 
with the canons of Trent, or wholly a stranger 
to the catholic instructions of your divines aiw 
confessors; but because I know that while the 
business of making cdnverts is so much the 
care of your priests in England, and while they 
have their eyes so much upon vdiat may scan¬ 
dalize their halting proselytes, it is very diffi¬ 
cult to foresee what peculiar points of faith, 
doClrine, or worship, imputed to your church, 
they may tliink fit to own, or what particulars 
they may be commissioned to relax and dis¬ 
pense with to serve a present exigence. 

It would not therefore surprile me, if these 
men should tell some sorts of you, Avho may 
not be absolutely in slaved to their dictates, 
^nd who, at the same time, may not know, 
that tliis preface of Erasmus is wholly ex¬ 
punged in the Spanish Expurgatory Index, that 
the c ontents of it arc highly reasonable, and 
entirely agreeable to the sense and spirit of 
your own church. 

If any of you, whose good sense and liberal 
minds make them capable judges of the sub¬ 
ject,'(iind some siich I have the satisfaction to 
know among you) should find them in this 
humour, be so good as to take them at their 
word; and whether 3^011 have their consent or 
not, it will surely become you, with a doCtor 
on your side, of more weight than a thousand 
puny school-declaimers of the size ^nd educa-’ 
tion of your-coihmon priests, not only to as¬ 
sert this Christian privilege to yourselves, but 
to emancipate^ as far as your influence will 
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r^ach, all your dependants and acquaintance 
from the unmanly and pernicious dread of 
touching a book, where only are the words of 
eternal life. 

Take, for once, the advice of this great man; 
read the word of God with cool heads, single 
hearts, and mortified dffe6iions; if you there 
find the distinguishing tenets of your own 
church verified and supported, in the name of 
God abide by them; if, on the other side, you 
by that light discover errors, frauds, or corrup¬ 
tions, either in your own or any other commu¬ 
nion, renounce them with all your hearts, and 
bear your testimony against them. 

But while I^am thus r&commending sincerity 
to you, it would ill become me to dissemble my 
confidence, that so many of you as shall pur¬ 
sue the diredions of this truly wise and pious 
master of Christian theology, will, to a man, 
join yourselves to some Protestant congre¬ 
gation ; nor, being myself a member of the 
established church of England, will I conceal 
my ardent wishes, that your choice may fall 
upon that society of Christians in particular: 
in this, however, .fit it is you should judge for* 
yourselves: but, at all events, make Christ 
and his Apostles the originals of whatever you 
think and do in the important affair of religion. 

You will observe, gentlemen, that one great 
inducement with Erasmus to propose opening 
the book of God to all ranks of people, was the 
ignorance and corruption of the Ecclesiastics 
of his time: in accommodating this consider¬ 
ation to your own case now, you will, no doubt, 
perceive some difference in respedt both of your 
foreign and domestic clergy: the Romish clergy 
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abroad have, much to their honour, got quit 
of tlte reproach of a gross ignorance of every 
thing but school-systems and Aristotelicsubtil- 
ties; but, if grave and impartidl writers of your 
own religion may be credited, they are, in mo¬ 
rals, as loo^ and secular as ever: the popish 
clergy in Eitgland give l&s scandal in their 
lives and manners, but considered as scholars, 
attd particularly divines, are ignorant to amaze¬ 
ment. In these circumstances, both the one 
sort and the other, must find their old account 
in keeping the scriptures from vulgar examin¬ 
ation; and so give this particular reason of 
Erasmus for your applying to them yourselves, 
all the force it ever had. . - 

But having opened this prospect to you, it 
cannot be expe61ed you will let ,us close it 
when, and at what point we would ; you will 
be for looking beyond the pale of your own 
church for Nepotists^plurdUsts, simotiists, non^ 
residents, ambitious, covetous, contentious, 
ignorant, vicious and careless pastors. And, 
itodoubt, you will find numbers of them among 
us: not indeed so naturally intaiied (as is the 
^case in your church^ upon the particular forms 
and constitution of the church of England, 
as hangers on in every church establishment 
of any long continuance, on the face of the 
earth. 

But, however, as your eyes will not be so 
mucTi on the different reasons we have to give 
ibr this depravity in our clergy, as upon the 
Itself, it will be time for us to prepare for 
your question*, v/hich I suppose will be this; 
what shall we gaip by comihg over to you?’’ 
I will tell you, gentlemen, what you will 
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gain: you will gain your Christian liberty. 
The ministers of the church of England, what¬ 
ever they are in themselves, cannot possibly be 
the least incumbrance upon the free study of 
the scriptures; our civil constitution will not 
permit them to interfere with the people in so 
tender a point. It is not indeed any way their 
interest: in the doctrines of our church there 
is nothing to hide or disguise; the persons of 
our ecclesiastics', not only for grosser scandals 
and immoralities, but for the least misdemea¬ 
nours, are aS much under the coercion of the 
civil power, even of a petty constable, as the 
laity; so that it would signify nothing to them 
to keep the scriptures out of sight, by way of 
preventing any censure upon themselves or 
their dodlrines. 

Other kinds of corruption, such ^commen^ 
dams^ pluralities, dispensations, &c. &c. 

Spots and blemished which came out from you, 
and are of you, and upon which the law of the 
land, to the sorrow of all good men, lays so 
little restraint, are not however pretended td 
be countenanced by tlie gospel, or legitimated 
by the sacred dignity of orders; and if these* 
things were to be duly limited, or, iu four cases 
in every five even wholly inhibited by a* wise 
law, I do not know one sensible»and disinter¬ 
ested protestant in the nation, who would not 
think both the clergy and people much the bet¬ 
ter for it. What alteration the plenitude of 
the papal pitower and supremacy, and the ex¬ 
emptions of your churchmen under these wide- 
spreading wings, make in all this, it is super¬ 
fluous to remark. 

Soipe of this, you will say, concerns you or 
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your priests in England very little; htfre'tlien 
IS sanietliing that concerns both you and them 
more :—-The youth that are educated among us 
for the ministry, if they fall into good hands, 
^re not only permitted, but assisted and in- 
couraged to pulsuc their studies through every 
branch of liberal sciene'e ; to read controver¬ 
sies on all subjefe; to write and discourse 
freely on those subje6ls ; to leawi the sense of 
by-past ages, diflerent sc 61 s, and different men 
on thescripturcs : by these means, if they make 
a good use of their time, they gain an exten¬ 
sive knowledge, a free course of thought, a 
candid turn of mind, an amiable cast of con¬ 
versation, beepme able^ explainers qf the word 
of God, agreeable companions for persons of 
the best sense and fashion, and good examples 
to all ranks of people. 

.Jf, on the other hand, for want of able, 
unprt^iidiced or diligent teacliers, or through 
tlicir own perverseness, idleness or incapacity, 
tliey mispend their time, or misemploy their 
talents, and bring nothing with them from 
school, or college, but habits of vice and loi- 
<'teiing, an ignorant zeal, ox an empty pride, 
they meet with a suitable recof)tion. Few a- 
inong us scruple to laugh at a pedant, a cox¬ 
comb, a fop, ,a j^lockhead, or a bigot, merely 
because be is in orders : a vicious sot, or a 
lewd brawler in a gown, however be crept into 
it, or keeps it on his back, is treated, for ought 
ever I could learn, with as little respe 61 , or cere¬ 
mony as a tinker or pedlar of the like beha¬ 
viour ; and this \vitbout the least offence to the 
pious Christian, other than what is taken at the 
anan himself, and without any other damage 
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to true religion, than AV’^hat the toleration of 
unfit men in the ministry may occasion aiiy 
where. 

Very different is all this with you : the po¬ 
pish priests that are dispersed over England a- 
long with every chance of bad dispositions, 
bad habits, and natural incapacities common 
to all sorts of men, are deprived of the advan¬ 
tages of improving better talents by the nature 
and train of their education : they are cramp¬ 
ed and confined in their studies a,broad, with 
a sole view to the english mission; prohibited 
every book hut what carries the most excep¬ 
tionable parts of your superstition to the most 
extravagant Imiglit, kept in a blind veneration 
for, and, obedience to the Pope, the church, 
and their respe6live superiors, and sent over to 
this country as great bigots, and, in respect of 
any useful knowledge, as great dunces as the 
jueanest of their flock.* 

Tins is bad enough, but it is not the worst; 
for whatever the men themselves«are in head 
or in heart, you, gentlemen, must receive them, 
liv^e with them, boar with them, cringe to them, 
and pay them all the homage and deference that* 
is due to, and a great deal more than would 
he expected by the wise and the worthy* 

Many of our people greatly Avonder, that so 
many sensible persons among you should pay 

* For proof of this it is fiifhcient to appeal to their performances, 
l^t cannot be fuppofed thepapids employ their word hands in writing 
for the caufe : And if the Catholic Chrifiian inJlruSled^ the Dialo~ 
gues between Archibald and Timothy, Pa/quin and Marforio, the 
Dunkirk znd Luxembourg Dialogues, &c, &t, come from their 
bejt j if is not hard to guefs at the bran, by the feent anddiue of the 
flour. 


c 
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all this regard to men of this character ; and 
the rather, as it seems to be no grievance to 
you, inasmuch as you frequently reproach the 
protestant laity with their indifference to their 
church and clergy ; but so wonder not I: yoii 
think, no doubt, to find your principal ac¬ 
count in the services o^ this kind of operators ; 
they are the fittest tools in the ’world, to lead 
captive silly women, and illiterate men, laden 
with divers lusts. In these vile and wicked 
arts no man of learning and probity would 
Avaste his time, or prostitute his abilities : in 
the mean Avhile the nonsense of your present 
priests, (to borrowan expression of King Charles 
IT. J suits the nonsense" of the vplgar; and for 
the rest, a prudent layman, who is not within 
hearing of the inquisition, enjoys much con¬ 
venience in having no wuser men to direct his 
conscience, and intrude into his concerns, of 
Avhich some notable instances might be given. 
We are told, “ that, in tlie papers of Shel- 
don, Sufcrior of the Jesuits, seized in No- 
vein her 1743, there are proofs of commands 
being obeyed, when gentlemen of the first 
rank, and their cliaplaiu'S, have both been 
averse to a separation, and that none arc 
allowed to chusc their own priests, nor re- 
tain them longer than is agreeable to the 
“ pleasure of the Superior.”* 

. If this be facl, all appearances are easily 
solved. They who think fit to submit to tliese 
commands, (and all it seems Avho Avill have 
chaplains must submit to them) will of course 
tender all exterior reverence to those venerable 


* Enquiry into tin behaviour of our ChurchiMnt p. 20, 
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spies upon their condu<5l, at the same time that 
they will be upon their guard to the u^ttermost, 
even with the chaplains they may like best, 
and be extremely cautious how they put the 
least confidence in men, who, they know, are 
under a prior obligation to betray the;n, M^hen- 
ever the Superior calls for an account of their 
clerical labours, or, (what indeed is ten times 
more their business in England) their secular 
remarks. 

In these circumstances we may blame you, 
but ought not to be so much surprized at you 
for attempting to introduce a French Govern¬ 
ment, if you have any hopes that it would 
bring along with it the freedom of the Gallican 
church; your wily directors have put a yoke 
upon you, which the freer Frenchmen despise 
and disdain, and which must be the more in¬ 
supportable and reproachful, for being worn 
in a land of libcTty. 

But however you are supplied with them, it 
is probable some of you will urge your objec¬ 
tions to the free and unlimited study of the 
scriptures, from considerations independent of 
your particular deference for your teachers ; 
and to these, on the behalf of the author we 
are recommending to you, it is fit we reply. 

The capital argument in your church for 
withholding the scriptures from the people is, 
“ That the unrestrained reading of them, ocr 
** casions heresies, se^ls and schisms ; great 

inconvenience to the church in general, and 
** great scandal to pious Christians, zealousfor 
“ truth and unity in^ particular; 'that this U- 
‘ ‘ berty hath made way for the impious and au- 
“ dacious of infidels to subvert chris- 
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'' tianity itselF; and consequently that noth- 
“ ing can be good, which is naturally produc- 
tive of so much evil.” 

To this the divines of our church have con¬ 


tented themselves with answering, that (how¬ 
ever it comes about) ,your church is as much 
subject to these lieresies and schisms as our own: 
and appeal to the history oi jansenism^ of the 
immaculate conception^ and others; and ob¬ 
serve, that these divisions in a church pretend¬ 
ing to infallibility, hath occasioned as much 
intidelity, and a cruder sort of atheism, than 
is to be found among us : which is particular^* 
ly true in Italy.” 

J3ut this way of recriminatioiic though it may 
stop mens mouths for the present, yet, I own, 
in the present case is not satisfadlory to me : 
these divisions among you certainly arise from 
iea<ling either the scriptures or something else, 
which your clmrch-lcaders would I suppose, 
suppress if they could : and though they can 
never succeed in wholly suspending mens in¬ 
quiries, yet (if the secreting and prohibiting 
methods be the best way to promote true chris- 
tain edification) so far as they can procure the 


clujrch’s . simple di<?^ate to take place without 
examination, they will certainly be tighter in 
taking away tli^ key of knowledge, than mx in 
leaving the door open. 

This being grafted then, the true question 
to he decided is, whether this unlimited liberty 


of reading the scrij)tures be really hurtful to^thb 
interests of Christianity^ or pernicious to the 
welfare of The true church of Christ ? that 


cli'tch into which protestants pretended, at 
least, to retreat when they left yours: for the 
interest and welfare of any other church either 
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<loes not, or should not concern those to whom 
this obje6tion is made. 

We may therefore safely allow, that this li¬ 
berty of reading hath in ta6t produced a sort of 
men, called by some of us, and all of you, sec¬ 
taries and schismatics, and even infidels ; that 
it hath occasioned divisions and controversies, 
which, in several countries, have had but an 
unfriendly aspje^t towards the church there es¬ 
tablished whatever it is : in particular, it hath 
thrown us here in England into circumstances 
which you, gentlemen, enjoy with great exul¬ 
tation} hoping, no doubt, that our divisions 
and convulsions will, in due time, make an 
opening large enough for you and yours, states¬ 
men and chufehinen, one and all, to enter in 
and take possession; so also are some among 
us disposed to think, whose courage and under¬ 
standing upon otlier occasions need no voucher. 

And so far indeed I can come into this no¬ 
tion, as to believe that whenever our iniqui¬ 
ties, either as a church, or a civil society, are 
full, the vengeance cannot be executed by se¬ 
verer instruments than a I’ope, and a Prince 
in his dcpendance^. « 

There is too in the spirjt of po])ery something 
extremely proper to chastise our peculiac follies 
and iniquities ; in the fore-front of wdiicli 1 
reckon our likeness to you in so many respects; 
our ncgle6f and contempt of the solid edjiica- 
tion of Christ’s houshola for the sake of a few 
forms of no real use, and of not much signifi¬ 
cance; our fierce contention for rights and 
powers which quench the spirit ^nd disappoint 
the influence of true Christianity; our eiicour- 
Rge.mcut, and even courtship of you, whose 
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religion is at utter cninity with all moral prin¬ 
ciples, and even with the common sense of 
mankind; our discouraging wise, able and up¬ 
right men only for being farther removed from 
you ; and by all this strange conduct affording 
you opportunities you never could otherwise 
have had, of spreading your poison through 
the land, and alienating the minds of unthink- 
ingpeople from the best and wisest princes with 
which the throne of Britain was ever filled. 

These indeed are follies and iniquities which, 
ill a natural course of things, seem to point 
you outforourchastisers; butforasmucliasnei¬ 
ther you nor we have a key to the methods and 
operations of the Divine Providcuce, (which, 
as wc learn from many signal records and fa^ls, 
often brings about its ends hy the most unlike¬ 
ly means) even tliese nnproniisingandhopeless 
appeai ances, niJiy, for ought either of us knoM% 
be more generating the “ fall of Babylon the 

great, the mother of Catamites^ and abo- 
** minations of the earth.” 

For be not deceived, gentlemen, these cir¬ 
cumstances of disagreement among us, arising 
from the free study of the scriptures, with 
all those untoward,^ consequences at which 
you'rejoice, and better Christians lament, may 
not have at the bottom any tendency at all 
in your favour ; and as this is a matter of 
great importance, give me leave to examine it 
with a little particularity, beginning with— 

• The Deistical scheme of discrediting Chris¬ 
tianity, of which you hope to reap the fruits, 

. * See Jofeph Scatlger's note on Rev, xvli. where he thews 
tfiM ihould be thus accented, and rendered by CatarmUs* 
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by its driving men to the necessity oftecurring 
to the repose of an infallible judged 

What other people may apprehend from this 
I know^ not; for my own part, I have as yet, 
seen no efle6ts of these infidel performances, 
which can tempt me to wish, ’that their authors 
had spared themselv’es ihe pains of writing, or 
us tlie mortification of reading their books. 

Who that hath examined and considered the 
current learning on the coiled^ive evidence for 
cliristianity arising from prophecy and miracles, 
as it stood a century and a half ago, would 
Avant the invaluable labours of our Bently, 
Cliandler, Sherlock, W;^rburton, Jortin, Chap¬ 
man, Conybeare, Lel^nd, and an hundred 
more, on the*poor condition of being rid of a 
Colliiis, a Tindal, a Morgan, ora Chub—the 
last of w'liom, as appears by his posthumous 
works, died mumbling a thistle he c6iild nei¬ 
ther digest nor swallow, and left a deplorable 
instance to his surviving coadjutors, how near¬ 
ly their principal magazines were drawn to the 
very dregs. 

In the several distresses to Avhich these men 
have been reduced by the great lights of the 
protestant churclfes, it is no obscure or preca-* 
rioiis surmise, that they have received, aiid are 
still receiving, considerable assistance from the 
popish priests of the english mission : it is no¬ 
torious, thatthe deists have taken into their pay 
the tattered regiments, heretofore employed by 
your bigotted churchmen to ruin the authority 
of the scriptures, in order to plant their re- 
spedable legends and decretals in their room 
popery experts toreap what infidelity is sowing; 
and in this expedation, is it surprizing that 
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popish en^neers should apprise the infidels of 
the use oftheir borrowed arms, and even, on 
prm)er occasions, play their artillei y for tliem ? 

The ends, indeed, they severally drive at, 
look much asquint at each other from opposite 
quarters; tlic one bein,^ ^to reduce mankind 
to chains and slavery, the other to break down 
the most reasonable fences of society' and to 
turn the human species loose and wild : in op¬ 
position to both these proje<?lF, the light and 
strength of divine revelation is on either hand 
an unshaken barrier, in the demolition of which 
both parties find their reasons to concur, each, 
probably, in the meantime esteeming the other 
the dupes of thcii own»policy. ^ 

That your emissaries are no\<^ actually em¬ 
ployed in thecNecutioii of this convention, there 
is one remarkable circumstance of jn oof. The 
deists, from the time they gave an account of 
their rise and growth, atlWiied to complain of 
the civil magistrate, yntli broad insinuations 
of what great things* the}^ could bring forth, if 
this bugbear were out of the way, or if he would 
hold Ijis hand ; his hand he l;ekl; still they^ 
, went on in the same strain of complaint, with¬ 
out one stripe from the rod of civil power (that 
I can rcmcinhei) except what fell upon Wool- 
.stot\for crude blasphemies of the grossest kind. 
But all of a sudden in one or two of their last 
pamphlets, particularly aimed at the authority 
of the scriptures, the language is altered, and 
we are surprized with strained and fulsome com¬ 
pliments on the liberty of the Georgian age; 
an insulting ^neer ! absolutely unnatural from 
tbe pen of An ingenuous deist, who, secure of 
his own dear person and property, would eon- 
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tent himself with the privilege of venting his 
imaginations, v^ithout alarming the "waspish 
bigots, by too glaring a prospect of the lenity 
of the prince, who permitted it ; an insult, 
however, quite characteristic, and extremely 
adapted to the purposes of tlie popish priest, as 
serving to remind the grumblers and disaffeded 
of the much greater dignity and benefits of a 
Jacobite government, where nothing would be 
suffered to see the light but staunch and ortho¬ 
dox positions. 

On this occasion I cannot pass by alatcplea- 
sant contretemps of one of these knights of the 
double face, which hath by no means turned 
to the account either of his real or his borrow¬ 
ed cause. • 

This writer having opened bis case with wliat 
Mr. Warburton very properly calls the common 
dog-troi of infidelili/^ v/as un 1 iick i !y, one hard¬ 
ly knows bow, brought in view ot'Dr. Middle- 
tons Introductory Discourae and f our queries, 
"Ihe poor man could keep his patience no lon¬ 
ger, ofi' llew the mask, and to it he went with 
all the little quibbles lie could pick up to 
maul tills irrevcreiid demolisher of oral tradi¬ 
tion.^" 

The ad vantages, gentlemen, gaintd* by all 
this to Christianity in general, and the pro- 
tcstaiit religion in particular,* are considerable ; 
in the first place, by the labours of these able 
men, which the cavils oftKe deists have made 
necessary, and which we might otherwise have 
wanted, new lights arc struck out upon the 

* See A Letter to Gilbert EJq, &c. printed for Dodjl^^ 
1718. 
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grand dispensation of God in his revelations 
to mankind ; and new evidence hath accrued 
to the authenticity of the records which have 
conveyed tlie accounts of these revelations to 
ns. In the next place, the management of 
the controversy on the infidel side, by aids and 
arguments bonowed fro/n popery, have shewn 
ns, that the deistical scheme being incompati¬ 
ble with the nature and condition of the human 
kind, as abundantly appears by tlieir whole 
history, there is no other event to be looked 
for from it, but a final recourse to a living, 
infallible judge ; to which the improvements of 
science, and the decay of ancient prejudices 
are daily rendering the ,intelligent and sober 
part of the world more and inore» averse ; the 
consequence is, that you have none to reckon 
on among us but the profligate and the igno¬ 
rant, who, assure yourselves, never brought 
any substantial strength tg the party they took 
occasion to join. 

Our disputes with the protestant dissenters 
(another of these ill eft'c6ts ascribed to tlie free 
study of the scriptures,) do not indeed open 
so immediate a prospc6l of planting your faith 
among us ; inasmuch as both parties, what¬ 
ever objeclions they make to each other, agree 
ill Strenuously disowning and reprobating your 
clistingiiisbing tenets; yon are not, however, 
here^it seems without comfort, in the plain 
proof, that the dispositions of the several com¬ 
batants towards each other, will not suft’ev them 
to exert themselves in concert against you ; 
which must of consequence weaken the pro- 
Icstant cause. ‘ Hitherto indeed this hath been 
the consequence, and sincere protestants on all 
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sides have heartily lamented it; but even from 
hence arise some fair gleams of hope, thatwe,ar^ 
gaining an advantage by the dispute, which by 
God’s good providence, may in due time give 
the Coup de grace to all remains of credit, 
which your superstition hath left among us.. 

And that is the disoovery of such exception-r 
able parts of our ecclesiastical establishment, 
as are said and thought to bear too near a resem^ 
blance to your supcrtluous and superstitious 
institutions- and of which your own writers 
have occasionally, but with no great policy/ 
reminded us. 

The zealous champions of the dissenting 
cause, provoked by the peevish contumely of 
the hot men*on our side, have indeed objected 
several things to the church of England, sa 
unreasonable as even to disgust tile sober, mo-* 
derate, and judicious part of their own com¬ 
munions ; but they have also objected many 
others, so important and to the purpose, as, 
in their turn, to leave deep impressions, with 
many pious and upright men, of our own clergy. 

Among these unreason able ob jedtions I reckon 
the reproach, that much of our comm on-pray e/ 
is borrowed from your mjssals; whereas they well 
know, that we justify nothing in it by any 
such precedents, but appeal, for our liturgical 
matters, to the earlier forms and customs of 
the Christian church supposed to be free from 
those imputations w^e lay at your door. 

But however, if having said this in our de¬ 
fence, it should be Suggested, that there are 
particulars in our service or discipline that are 
unscriptural, or otherwise grievous and dis¬ 
agreeable to the spirit of Christianity, it should 
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you are to‘be taken with such limitations as 
men dispatched out of the schools and convents 
of the Jesuits, (who liave principally the care of 
the english mission) think tit to put upon these 
your privileges. 

In the last century a translation of the new 
testament (commonly called the P^ersio?i of 
Juans') was published by the gentlemen of Port 
liayal. The best scholars and jndges in Franee 
approved it, and still use it. Butas thosetrau- 
slators were highly obnoxious to the Jesuits, 
the latter took all occasions to rail, write anti 
preach against this version with all that viru¬ 
lent declamation, which they think fit to call, 
anti-heretical eloquence.* But as^iii all these 
controversies these zealous fathers have had 
with that learned society, they have been most 
slianiefully bafiled, so in thisiuore remarkably.'^ 
The version kept its ground, and keeps it to 
this da 3 % 

I will now, gentlemen depend upon your 
candour for an answer to the following que¬ 
ries: most of the cnglish gentry of your com¬ 
munion, undoubtediv undcrstaiul ihc French 
tongue : is then this version, permitted to he 
freely used and read am€)ng you ? Have v^ou any 
accurate and fair t hglish translation of it for 
tlie use of those, who do not understand the 
French ? Is it so much as known to above 
one in ten of you that there is such a version at 
all? Have you any english translation, but in 
such circumstances as Mr, Screes hath descri¬ 
bed in his book caWeiXPoperyayienemy to scrips 
turc ? or are the scripttires in any languageal- 


* See Critique Gennale de I'JIiJioire dti Calvinijme, 
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lowed to be read and studied among you with¬ 
out the dii’c6lions, and out of the eye of your 
chaplains and confessors? in one word, are not 
all the versions now permitted among you mo¬ 
delled (as the Vulgate latin by the care of Sixtus 
V. and Clement VIII.^ to the decrees of the 
council of Trent? * 

Your priests, indeed, with an assurance that 
supplies the place of all other talents, have at¬ 
tempted to retort upon protestants this charge 
of mistranslating, misquoting and moulding the 
scriptures to favour what they please themselves 
with calling their heresies ; but surely a vainer 
undertaking never came into any mens heads; 
the whole wor^d is witness, that the english pro- 
testant divines never scruple to find fault with 
tlieir own authorized translation, whenever it 
appears to deviate from the genuine sense of' 
the original: they have been more than com¬ 
monly industrious to colle<5l all the various 
readings of the several MSS. of the scriptures 
which could be come at; and, among others, 
have collated all the ancient copies of the latin 
Vulgate they could meet with : they scruple 
not to propose conje6lural emendations of the ’ 
text, where the sense and subje6t matter seem 
to require it; and that none of this fs ‘done 
with a sinister view of making -way for their 
own peculiar opinions, appears by their fre¬ 
quent, public and repeated invitations to scho¬ 
lars of all degrees and denominations to publish' 
such observations upon the scriptures, as may 
have occurred to them i^ the course of their 
studies : and it is now one great article of the 
revisal I have mentioned above, that we may 
have a still more accurate version of the scrip- 
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tures for the use and instrudionof our common 
people. 

If any the like iaudable and ingenuous en¬ 
deavours to opeji and explain the word of God, 
have been used by Icarnedmen of your commu¬ 
nion abroad (which indeed ianot to be dcnied^ 
would it not become y®u gentlemen, to enjoy 
the good example, to avail yourselves of the 
fruits of their labours, at least if you undervalue, 
despise, or suspedt those of protestants ; and 
to do that for yourselves, which your present 
priests cannot, will not, or dare not do for 
you, and for tliat reason would persuade yo 14 
ought not to be done at all ? 

A little acquaint an exj with the modern his- 
toi*}’^ ofyour own church would 6onvince you, 
how necessary it is to qualify yourselves to be 
. your own judges in matters of religion, which 
you cannot do so well, as by a frequent and 
unbiassed reading of the word of God, The 
7 'ramontane do6lors, in treating of the Pope's 
authcritv, meet with little rei>:ard in France ; 
the iivc- propositions of Jansenius were con¬ 
demned at Rome by a formal papal bull : tlie 
, jansenists got quit of this censure by denying 
tlie Pope’s infallibility in matters of 1 ^ 61 ; which 
they <SQ managed as to reduce the opposite party 
lo own, that one is not obliged to believe that 
the five conctemned propositions were to be 
found in JanseniuS’s book.* The Gallican 
church, it seems, deny the infallibility, quoad 
faetj^ of popes and councils together 5 and have 
exemplified their opinion by opposing thepapal 

• Bayle Critiqiu Gentralc^ Vol. II. page 23c, Edit, Am* 
Jierdam, 1714. 
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decrees in many instances.—May not this rea¬ 
son ably induce you tosuspe6l, that some of your 
do6i;rines, (Transubstantiation for instance) 
are not to be found in the scfiptures, notwith¬ 
standing the decisions of Konie and Trent ? 
and will not this bear you out in examining 
whether they are or not ? 

There is ohte more obje6lion, gentlemen, to 
all I have said, or all that can be said upon 
the subje 61 , w'hich I have heard much insisted 
on among your zealous partizans, when other 
arguments have failed them ; and that is, that 
“ The english ^tholics aremuch better people 
in their lives and manners, than the english 
protestants, of the established church especi¬ 
ally butwky, of the established church espe^ 
cialhj ? when there are numerous se6ls of pro- , 
tcstaiit dissenters, over all which indeed if 
you can make out the advantage you speak 
of, it may suggest, that your english system of 
popish religion may be better for the purpose 
of practical Christianity, than others, even po¬ 
pish systems in other countries ; but you v^ell 
know, that upon this comparison, you must 
be losers ; and consequently that the objed:ion 
itself affeds the church of England no other-' 
wise, than as the authority and emoluments of 
an established church, attaching to itself^a larger 
number of members, it must neetls take along 
with them a greater proportion of human frailty 
and corruption, I say not this to avoid enter¬ 
ing into the truth of the fad, which from the 
piost disinterested observation I have been able 
to make, I am persuaded is far from being what 
you represent it*, even in resped of ourestab- 

• We have been lately entertained with accounts of very Catho- 
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lished church. But how shall this be proved 
but by an examination into the private lives 
and chara6lers of particular persons, whoni 
neither you nor we nave any right or authority 
to judge? In the mean time, the s6rts of people 
yoir^re gaining from us are not likely to 
strengthen this argument: the^ are the re¬ 
proach, not of this or that church, but sucli 
as, in their lives, manners and sentintents, are 
a scandal to Christianity itself; and you must* 
take and keep them, such as they are, if you 
will have them at all, 

I have noV, gentlemen, but one or two ob¬ 
servations to make relative’to the character of 
the great man, whose wprk I am here recom¬ 
mending to your perusal. * 

Some people are of opinion, that Erasmus 
died a Lutheran ; I am not of this number, but 
believe he lived and died in sincere communion 
with the church of Rome. For besides what 
hir. Bayle hath brought to prove it in his sltu- 
c\e,^ R€fnark T. there is a passage in an epistle 
of his to Reuchlin (with whom we may be sure 
he did not dissemble) that gives us his sentiments 
• very particularly, and which I shall setdo^vn 
in englisb :—You ^ee the fatal tragedy that is 
now a<51ing, the catastrophe of which is uncer- 
tain f what^v^r it be, I pray that it may tend 
to the glory of Christ, and the interest of 
“ evangelical truth. I bad rather be a spe 6 la- 
tor of this scene than an ador in it; not that 
1 would refuse to undergo any danger in the 
husihess of Christ, but because I perceive 
* 

Kc TartuffsSi &c. wUeh fliew, that an engUlh papift’s virtue anJ 
.phrj|lfaziity Itochind curtain,, ia- no better proof than a proteftantV. 
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the business itself to be above my slender ta- 
“lents.”- And a little lower, speaking of 
Reuchlin's disputes with the Jacobines, he says 
—I have been always careful to separate 
Luther’s cause from yours and that of good 
letters, seeing that espousing the first would 
‘‘ expose us to thecommon hatred, and do him 
(Luther) no sort of good. Other people 
think otherwise, and these have loaded me 
“ with so much envy, that I was almost taken * 
in the snares of those who have conspired 
against good literature and the gospel. It 
is not unknown what these men aim at, and 
that they may succeed in it, they invent 
specious naniiss, and provoke the most gen- 
“ tie disposition of the Pope, that they may 
m^ke a gain of his misfortunes.” By this it 
plainly appears Erasmus was in no readiness 
to take on with the Lutherans. 

The plain truth is, ^that he and some others 
like him, were at that juncture in great hopes*, 
that the stir Luther had made might have very 
good effects, and bring about an efFe6lual refor¬ 
mation without unhinging the polity of the 
church, and incouraging what he elsewhere calls 
seditiosa veritas : one would scarce believ’C 
so great a man saw not on what jthe roman 
church is founded ; which in indeed is upon a 
ground-work absolutely inconsistent v^ith all 
f^formation ; yet it is certain that this he did 
not see. 

And it is a mistake, which ought not to be 
too severely censured in him, inasmuch as we 
learn from a very remarkaWe fa6l, that it was also 
the mistake of our first reformers in England. 
The 22d article of 6ur church was at first M"ord- 

D 2 
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eel thus : The doctrine of schoolmen con- 

cerning purgatory, pardons, worshipping 
‘‘ and adoration, as Mxdl of images as of relicks, 
as also of invocation of saints, isafond thing, 
“ These errors, says bishop Burnet, 

were not so fully espoused by the body of 
“ the roman church, when those articles were 
** first published, so that some writers that sof- 
tened matters, threw them upon the school- 
men ; and therefore the article was cau- 
tiously worded in laying them there: but 
‘ ‘ before these that we now have were published, 
‘‘ the decree and canons concerning the mass 
had passed at Trent, in which most of the 
“ heads of tliis articleareeither ijflirmed or sup- 
posed ; though the formal decree concerii- 
“ ing tlicm was made some months after these 

articles were publislied.”-From that time 

the mistake has been re6lilied, and now botli 
you ,and we acknowledge them for roiuish doc¬ 
trines. 

Little did Erasmus perceive, that these fond 
things were so intimately woven into the con¬ 
stitution of the roman church, that they w ere 
become essential to her : belaid them all upon 
the schools and cloisters, which were excres- 
ccncies that lie thought might be pared off 
without wounding the church ; otherwise he 
ir list, upon his own principles, hav^e left her. 
Hear what he says of these precious do<5lrines : 
“ In the meantime we live like wild beasts mu- 
tually preying upon each other, and along 
** with these deeds [viz. of lust, avarice, ambi- 
“ tion, envy, hatred, &c.] we promise our- 
selves heaven, where is the most consum- 
mate peace and perfect charity. And upon 
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'' what assurance do we promise it ? Because 
“ we have confessed ourselves once in the hour 

* ‘ of death; because we have bouglit the Pope's 
“ diploma, which delivers from purgatory ; 

because being a dying we order many mag- 
nificent rites (masses; to be performed for 
“us when incur grayes ; because ^ye have 
hired somebody in our stead to visit Jtrusa- 
“ lem^ Pcter^s threshold or Cornpostella, not 
“ to mention other things still more imperti- 
“ nent than these ; of which sort is that, where 

* ‘ the dying man thinks himself safe, if he may 
“ but be buried in the habit of a franciscan, 
“ or domiiiican monk. Whence, I beseech 
“ you, is there such ignoraifjee in Christians ? 
“ Truly because we read not the gospel, or if 
“ we read it, we read it idly, and without at¬ 
tention?” 

But had Erasmus out-lived the council of 
Trc^t, and seen what wild work was there made, 
an^iow, and by whom, what would have been 
hi^eligion then ? let your Spanish index in¬ 
form you, which hath made him so black and 
blotted an heretic. 

But, however, gentlemen, that I may not 
leave him under the influence of so violent a' 
prejudice, I shall coiiclifde this address with a 
testimony of one of your popes in his*behalf, 
which being attested under* the fisherman’s 
ring, will, I hope, be considered by you, as 
little short of a determination ex Cathedrd ; 
not to mention the comparative merit of this 
particular pontiff, in respect of some of his suc¬ 
cessors, who were differently disposed, 

- ‘ ■ 

♦ Poftfeript to his Paraphrafe on St. John’s Gofpcl at the end* 



y To our beloved Son Erasmus of Rotterdam, 
f« Professor of Theology^ 

‘‘LEO, P.^P. 5C. 

** PeloDed Son, Health and Apostolical Pei^ediction. 

“ Your lucubrations'on the new testament, 
“ already published for the first time, greatly 
delighted us, not so much for that they are 
“ dedicated to us, as that they are excellent 
‘'for their uncommon and signal erudition, 
“ and are highly esteemed in the account of 
“ all learned men. We' did not a little rejoice 
“ to hear, that these were lately revised by you, 
“ and inriched sifed illustrated with many ad- 
" ditional annotations ; conje6lucing from the 
" first edition what this other will be, and what 
" advantage it procure to the studious in 
" sacred theoloj^Rand to our orthodox faith : 
" go on with j^^^erity in this disposition, and 
" consulting tSe' public utility, do your ut- 
“ most diligence that this saci^d work maj^' be 
“ published. A reward worthy of your labours ’ 
you will receive from God hipaggelf; from us 
“ you will have your deserved edmmeudations, 
‘"and from all faithful chri^^ans perpetual 
" prais^. Given at Rome at ^"Peter’s under* 
" the ring of the fisherman, 10th day of 
'‘ September fn the year 1518, in tiie sixth year 
" of our pontificate.*’' 


I am, Gentlemen, 

^Your sincere well^^dsher. 
And h unable servaitt, &c. 
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The folloxving translation appears under 
many disadvantages ; it was injoined at first as 
an exercise to a young laiinist designed for or^ 
dcrs, without any thoughts of publication ; when 
that was determined^ the translator having 
gwen the Author's plain, andfor the most part, 
literal sense, tt was thought proper rather to 
pass his inaccuracies of style, than to render 
the fidelity of the version suspected or disputable 
by a paraphrastical expression <?/‘"^KrasinHs’s 
thoughts in politer terms. The latin copy too, 
the best that could be had, was but incorrectly 
printed; and indeed the work itself seems to 
have been drawn up by the^uthorin some hctstc, 
and^ as he tells us himself, at the desire of the 
Printer ; not to mention tdie frequent ambigui^ 
ties and abrupt transitions, where the subject 
was growing too tender to be farther handled. 
On these accounts it is hoped the candid reader, 
considerhig that it is the importance of the 
subject, and not the art or dexterity of the 
composition, that is recommended to his noticp, 
will make th^ requisite aUoxPances for the home* 
Uness of the dress in which it appears. 



ERASMUS’S PREFACE 

TO HIS 

Paraphrase on St. ^Iatthew's Gospel, 
and the Apostolical Epistles. 


I REMEMBER, good reader, that I have 
elsewhere testified ho^w widely I differ from 
those who think that laics aneV illiterate per¬ 
sons should be wholly excluded from reading 
the holy scriptures, and that none should he 
admitted to these sacred recesses but a few men 
worn out for many years in the Aristotelic phi¬ 
losophy and school divinity.* 

I will not for the present contend with them 
who judge these to be more especially fit to read 
and explain the sacred volumes in as much as 
they brin^ with them a mind exercised in hu¬ 
man learning: be this granted, upon condition 
thajt they shall have*touched upon this learning 
^with discretion and moderation, and at a com- 

V t 

* Adyta, The words adyta^ rnyfitrium^ myjlicus. See, are 
applied by Erafmus to the feripturea, no otherwife than cither i. as 
they were afitoaily fecreted from the people by the ccclefiaftlcal doc¬ 
tors of thofe tiroes; or a. as they were in therofelves facred and vene- 
rahle ; which ufe of the words he borrowed, fas all Latin writers of 
bis time did) from Pagan authors fpeaking of their own religious 
affairs. That Evafrnus did not think the feriptures in general my- 
in the fenfe of diJituU or obfeure, this Whole difeourfe is a 
InHiciem argument* 
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petent age, that they are not grown old in it, 
that they do not ascribe too much to it, that 
there be not a supercilious and blind selt-lov^e, 
that the eye be single and pure with which God 
is,seen in the mystical scriptures, and that the 
i?iind be unpolluted with Morldly. afFe6lions 
from which the heavenly spirit withdraws itself. 
In other fespe6is the scribes and pharisees 
kept the holy^criptures well enongh, and be¬ 
ing asked concerning Chiist, instantly produ¬ 
ced a testimony out of the prophets, being de¬ 
manded concerning the chief precept of the 
law, they answered pertinently : even Caia- 
phas himself uttered a prophecy concerning the 
redemption the world by the death of Christ:* 
but seeing, they did not see, because they had 
eyes blemished with envy and hatred; hearing 
they did not hear, because they had ears ob- 
stru61:ed with the filth of evil concupiscence ; 
understanding they did not understand, be¬ 
cause they had a mind obscured with the dark¬ 
ness of ambition and avarice ; nor did any more 
obstinately resist Christ, than they who had es¬ 
pecially the keeping of those books, in which 
he was promised, and shadowed forth. • 

But a perfedf acquairwtance with the sacred 
scriptures is not therefore to be condehined, 
because some by their own peKverseness turn 
that to their destruction, which in its own na¬ 
ture is good and whalesorrte. 

Allowing, then, the first rank to such as these 
ill the province of teaching, I do not see why 
novices f should be driven (as profane persons 
from sacred ritcs)fVoin the evangelical scriptur(?s 

* Mat. xxii, 42. liukex, 27. John xt. 51, 

+ Idiobtr. Though wc nfe the term in engllfh, fora na^ 
iural fooLi a not that meaning in the Latin. Erafmus fuppofes 
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especially, whi^h werepublishedequally to the 
learned and to the unlearned, to the Greeks 
and Scythians, to servants as well as freemen, 
to women as well as men, to the common peo¬ 
ple no less than to kings. What th^se scrip¬ 
tures teach equally belongs to all, what they 
promise concerns every one alike : and they 
were so pviblished as that they may be sooner 
understood by a pious and modest novice, than 
by the arrogant philosopher. 

It is the partof the jews who were conversant 
only with shadows to conceal their mysteries 
from the people ; the light of the gospel will 
not endure to be suppressed. 

Formerly the priest klone ent(?red into the 
holy of holies. But when at the death of our 
Lord the veil of the temple was rent, the access 
was opened to all, even as far as Christ him¬ 
self, who is the true holy of holies, and the 
sandlifieir of all; and he being lifted up from 
the earth, who would have all to he saved, 
draweth all unto him.* 

If a woman or a shoemaker talk of the holy 
scriptures, it is cried out on as an unseemly 
^thing : but for my own part I had rather hear 
some girls talk of Christ than some of those whom 
the vulgar esteem lhe,jgreatest rabbins. Why 
are we more haxdrhearted than the jews ? They 
suffered the child Jesus to ask and to answer 
questions in the midst of tlie €lo6lors, when as 
yet they suspe6led nothing divine in him.f 

ihrfc; Jdicta both able to rea4* atid capable of inftru£bon ; it is 
therefore properly ^ough tranftated by the word novice or nez^ 
$igtnncr, 

* Heb, ix. 7. Matthew xxvii, 51. John xii. 32, 

■ f JLokc ii.‘46. Mark X, 14. ^ 



He himself rebukes liis disciples, because 
they*forbad children to come lintohim ; for of 
A, says he, is the kingdom of heaven. There¬ 
fore let not us drive away the little ones from 
reading the gospel ; perhaps Jesus will vouch¬ 
safe to embrace them, and to touch them wdtli 
his sacred hands, and 1:0 bless them. It was 
the children that sang a grateful hosanna to 
the Lord in despite of the pharisees.*’ Out of 
this sort he chose the disciples of his evangeli¬ 
cal philosophy, not only fishermen, and illite¬ 
rate persons, but also such as were by nature 
of a slower capacity, which appears by many 
instances in thegospel history. For these little 
ones he gives thanks to his father: I thank 
thee. Lord of heaven, and earth, that thou hast 
hid these things from the wise and prudent ^and 
hast revealed them unto babes that is, accord¬ 
ing to the judgment of the world, unto fools. 

Oftentimes they who are most contemptible 
in the world, are with Christ of the greatest 
value, and they whom the world esteems most 
learned, are with Christ mere novices. Of these 
Paul speaks writing to the Romans,— ''%They 
** grexv vain in their imaginations, and their* 
foolish heart was darkled, professmg them- 
‘ * selves wise they became fools. • • 

Nor have I said these thii\gs,with any de¬ 
sign to detract from the aumority of good 
teachers, or to encourage all the unlearned to 
assume to themselves the knowledge of sacred 
scripture, and, confiding in their own judg-' 
ment, to despise their ecclesiastical teachers, 

♦ Mat. xxi, 15, 

+ Luke X. 21, I Rom. 1, 
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Human wisdom hath its supercilious pride, 
the ignorance of novices hath it also with no 
less, arrogance. 

Paul doth not allow a woman to speak in the 
ecclesiastical assembly, not even for the sake 
of learning ; and he reproves silly womenladcn 
with sins, ever learning, and never commg to the 
knowledge of the truth.’^ On the other hand St 
Jerom exhorts virgins, widows, and Avives to 
lead the sacred volumes, and yet he complains 
that the profession of this learning ispretended 
to by the unAvorthy in many places: “This 
knowledge saith he, the prating old woman, 
the doatingold man, the declaiming sophist, 
this, all take upon them, pull in pieces,and 
“ teach before they know how to speak. ” 

Blit so far am 1 from approving this arrogant 
profession of scripture knoAvIedgein the vulgar 
iaitv, that I do not think it tolerable even in 
men of learning; for Avhat is more arrogant, 
than for a man to prol'ess himself a teacher 
of iliviiie things ?t- But as this profession is 
wirli too little uiodesty usurped by the learn¬ 
ed, so do I not think that any should beprohi- 
c bited from a sober and godly search, and espe¬ 
cially into such things as tend to better our 
lives*; .and seeing that a great variety of doli- 
cacies grow jn these gardens, let every one 
take thence what is most for his advantage. 

J.et us consider Avhat auditors Christ liimself 
had: Avere they not a promiscuovis multitude, 
and in this multitude, the blind, the lame, beg- 

* i Tim. ii, 12, 2 Tim* iii. 6, 7. 

1 Erafmus mean* (hU of the pompous and oftentatious titles of 
Ipraduaies in diviniiy in the univerlities of Germany and elfcwhere : 
and which the extreme ignorance of the men who alTamed them, 
made ildiwulous as well as arrogant. See Kpijl» oh/cHr, Virarum, 
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gars, publicans, centurions, mechannics, wo¬ 
men and children ? Will he take it ill to be 
read by those, by whom’he was desirous to be 
heard. With my consent indeed, the husband¬ 
man shall read, the smith shall read, the stone¬ 
cutter shall read, harlots and bawds shall read, 
and lastly the Turks themselves shall read. If 
Clnist does not banish these from his voice, 
neither will I banish them from his books. How 
do you know but that may happen to them by 
practice, which happened to the Eunuch ?* 

Among the books of the old testament per¬ 
haps there are some, from Avhich there may be 
be some reason to restrain the unlearned. Such 
as Ezekiel^ :y:id the Cdniicle of the spouse^ and 
almost all the books of the old testament; for¬ 
asmuch as in these the seeming absurdity of 
the history, or the obscurity of the parables 
may often disgust the reader. But neither 
would I prohibit the reading of these to any. 
They will certainly reap this fruit from it, that 
they will come better instru6i:ed and prepared 
to sermons and will listen more willingly to 
things with which they are a little, acquainted, 
and will understand that with more ease of which 
they have already had •though ever so little a 
foretaste. • • 

But however in the books.of.the new testa¬ 
ment the divine wisdom wonderfully lets itself 

* Afts vill. 27. 

+ The autho* is not clear in ftating the obje£lion in this paragraph : 
it is by no means equally forcible againfl almoA all the books of the 
old 1 cftaraent, though it may be againft here and there a paflage in 
each : accoidingly in anfwerlng it he conhders none but fuch paflages; 
for the unlearned reader rauft here be toldj that the popiih teachers 
of ihofe days <:hofe to exercile tlieir wits upon the obfcurell padages 
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clown even to the capacity of the very meanest: 
so that no body can be 39 unlearned, but he 
may be docible to the evangelic philosophy. 
Let there be but ^ mind, e\"er so uninstruded, 
if it be single, pure and free from those cares 
and lusts which render even the most learned 
indodibie to Christ. * 

Let the novice before he takes the gospel into 
lus hands* prepare himself for the reading of it 
by a short prayer: let him pray that the blessed 
Jesus, who died even for the most despicable 
men, would vouchsafe to impart his spirit, 
which resteth not hut upon the humble and meek 
and him that trcmbleth at his xvord: and in- 
couraged by the advice" of St. Jaimes, if any 
of you lack wisdom let him ask of God, xvho 
giveth to all men liberally, and upbraidetk not; 
let him say with the Psalmist, open thou mine 
eyes, that I may see the wondrous things of 
thy laxv ; and also that, I am thy servant. Lord 
give me understanding ; after this let him pur¬ 
sue nothing in this chace, but that he may im¬ 
prove and grow better than himself.* Is he 
ignorant? let him observe if any light may be 
had on any hand. Is he tortured vdth liatred 
or envy ? Is he disordered with lust, avarice, 
ainbitibn, or other distemper of thV mind ? 
Let him seek bis remedy here, and he will find 
it Is any one sad ? Let %im here look for 

of the blble ; if they condefeended at atiy tinie to take plainer texts, 
it was theiT. firft bufinefs to make them* a$ nnintciligible as they could 
hy fetched allegories and ridiculous allulions ; which cuftom is 
here oblyjuely cenfored by EaraHnus i modwn hiflodaas idll us this 
melh^ is ftiU in ufc amung the monktfh preachers, and eveen ibtne'of 
(he themlelves have been reproached for it, nm bug ago. 

I Pet, V, 5, Jatnes». 0. Pfalm cxix. id, tag# 
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consolation, and he will depart with chearful- 
«iess. Is any one indoubt and perplexity ? He 
will be supplied here with the best advice. Is 
any one in danger through temptation?. Let 
him fortify himself with the gospel. Doth any 
one thirst after righteousness ? He will here 
find a most pure fountain, of which wko$o>- 
ever drinketh it shall become in him a well 
water springing up to eternal life ; nor shall 
he hereafter thirst for tliose waters which are 
drawn out of the cisterns that are trodden and 
disturbed by the hoofs of all the beasts of the 
earth. If any one hungers for food of life, 
here is the bread that came down from heaven^ 
of which whosoever eateth, shall become strong 
and vigorous fn Christ, until he come unto a 
perfect many unto the measure of the stature of 
the fulness of Christ,* This is that fountain of 
paradise, Avhcnce do flow the four rivers water¬ 
ing the face of the whole earth: this is the 
bread of the divine word with which Jesus even 
to this day refreshes the promiscuous multitude 
flocking to him and abiding with him in desert 
places,* 

I know it is the province of pastors to dis¬ 
tribute this bread broken ^nd delivered out by 
Christ to the people. But what if the pastors 
are lazy ? What if they are beconje solves ? It is 
their part to dig the M^lls and to hand to the 
people the liquor of theheaveiily doctrine drawn 
fi’om them, that they perish not through thirst 
in the wilderness. But what if the pastors turn 
Philistines, and stop up the streams of living* 
'water by throwing in Iparth Pf What shall 
people do ? They must implore the aid of Jesus 

v • » > 

* John iv, 1^, John vi* 41, Eph* iv^ 13, f Gen, xxvi, J5. 
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tlie prince of‘pastors.* He yet Iiv’'es, nor hath 
forsaken the (“are of his flock. Being called 
upon by the public prayers of his people he will 
perform what he liath promised in Ezekiel : 
Jjchold, even Ij will both search my sheep 
and seek them oat, as a shepherd seeketh out his 
jflock in the day that hens among the sheep that 
are scatteredy and what follows in the same 
prophet, t 

^ The sheep are unlearned, but they are ra¬ 
tional, and out (jf the same sheep the shepherds 
are chosen ; and it happens sometimes that the 
sheep is wiser than the shepherd himself. 

Moreover as it does not become the layman 
seditiously to rebel ag&rnst bis presbyters, lest 
that order be confounded which Paul would 
have in the body of Christ, so doth it not be¬ 
come the priests to tyrannize over tiic flock, 
otherwise the seditiohisto beimputed to them.:}; 
llierefore as often as the pastors do their duty, 
they are to be heard as the messengers of God, 
by whom Christ speaks unto us. And if they 
teach corruptlj^ still if there is a mixture of 
good that is to be gathered. But if they 
M'holly cease to teach, or teach those things 
which arc plainly repugnant to the gospel; or 
if upan occasion a tcaclier is not to be had, let 
every* one refresh his own iiihid by private 

# 

• Hence it appears both what Erafmus thought of the priefts who 
IVithhetd the fcnptnrcs, and alio what he thought of the expedient 
©flaking direfiions from the pretended vicar of Chrift. 
f E/.ck. xxxiv. ti, 12. 

11 his conceflion from fo great a man within the pale of the roman 
church, IS a great jjoint gained on the fide of the reformers, as it re- 
doces the controveify concerning ichifm to a queftion of faft, viz. 
wmher the priejiiy i§c, did tyranniic ? which will bear tiodllpuie. 
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reading : let every man draw what he is able 
t'l'om the fountains of his Saviour : let every 
one take from the sacred loaves, what may 
satisfy his hungry soul. The spirit of Jesus, 
who promised to be present where two were 
gathered together in his name,* will not be ab¬ 
sent even from a single man in these kind of 
meditations. In vain do even* six thousand 
assemble, if they come not together in the name 
of Jesus. And they only come together in the 
name of Jesus, who regard nothing but the 
glory of their prince and eternal salvation. 

Some man will say to me the discerning of 
spirits is difficult, and the messenger of Satan 
sometimes tri^nsforms liimself into an angel of 
light. I own it; and for that reason I am for 
no rash judgment. But still the testimony of 
his own conscience is to every man^his most 
certain suffrage, f Next to this is the agree¬ 
ment of the scripture and the example of Christ; 
and after all some things are too clear to admit 
of any doubt, or to require an interpreter. And 
yet even with these things they are offended, 
who have devoted themselves wholly to the 
world, for no other reason but that they ob- * 
stru^ their designs and desires. 

And for what other reason was Christ so grie¬ 
vous to the pharisees and scribes* than whose 
doarine nothing is iffore just, than whose life 
nothing more innocent, than whose power ng-^ 

* Mat. xvlli, ao. 

+ Suffragium, As this is a matter of great co»feqi;jence, it » 
thought goed to keep to Erafmus's own word i which is not caily 
decHive a^aiuft the dominion of Rome over the confcience, but 
is alfo unfa\rourable to thofe high church proteftanisj who contend 
(hat a man’s fmcerity is not fufficient to excufe his errors* 

E 
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thing more beneficent > The case was, they 
were in possession of a sort of kingdom. They 
were honoured as men of learning, tliey were 
adored as saints, they were enriched from all 
quarters; and they desired that state of things 
should be perpetual; „which yet was a most 
wicked state. And therefore they did not bear 
the light of evangelical truth, by which they 
perceived the whole scenery of their authority 
was to be dispelled. 

How much is due tQ this kind of men, when 
their case is plainly desperate, Christ sufficient¬ 
ly informs ua: let them alone, says he, they 
are blind leaders of the blind. 

It is certain that Christ, whe formerly im¬ 
parted bis prophetical spirit to shepherds, shuts 
up the treasure of his scriptures to no pious 
person if he is but a swineherd. Let every one 
therefore be conversant in these books, who is 
in quest of Christian philosophy. If there is 
success, give thanks to God ; if otherwise do 
not presently despond; seek, ask, knock. He 
that seeketh shallfind^ to him that asketh shall 
be gwen^ to him that knocketh he will open who 
hath the key ; with which he so openeth, that 
no maxi may shut^ and so shutteth that no man 
may open.* Consult your neighbour if there 
is any thing ydu do iiQjt understand: perhaps 
tJie bojy Spirit, which is wont to make impres¬ 
sions upon the hearts of men in various way«, 
will speak to you by him. Let there be a pious 
curiosity, and an inquisitive piety : but away 
with all rashness, away with all headlong and 
obstinate conceit of science. 

* I^uke xi, g, lo*. Rev, ilu 7. 
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What you read and understand, embrace with 
the utmost faith; frivolous or impiously curious 
questions, if by chance they arise in your mind, 
check and expel*; say, ‘‘ what is above us is 

hothing* to us.” 

How the body of Christ might go out pf the 
sealed sepulchre, do not dispute, it is enough 
for you that it went out. How the body of 
Christ may be on the holy table, where bread 
was placed, do not inquire, it is sufficient for 
you to believe, that the body of the Lord is 
there. Be not inquisitive how the Son should 
be different from the Father, seeing there is but 
one nature : it is enough for you to believe the 
Lather, Son and hofy Spirit to be three per¬ 
sons, but one God.f 

But the first caution of all must be that you 
stretch not the scripture to your own lusts and 
sentiments, hut rather accomodate your owrt 
opinions and course of life to the scripture rule. 
Otherwise from these attempts will arise per¬ 
verse afie<?lions, contentions, schism, hatred and 
heresies, at once the bane of Christian faith and 
charity. 

But neither are novices immediately to' be 
driven from tlie sacred books, although’there 
should be some one who by reason* of these op- 

+ It is remarkable here bow Eraftnus varies bis expreflion when 

fpeaks of a gofpel fa£V, and when of a mere ecdefiauical doBrineS 
in the refurreBion article it is enough for the thriflian that it was fo: 
in the matter of tranfubilantiation it is fufficient to believe it, Xt 
is true he fpeaks of the Trinity in the fame words: and like enough 
for the fame reafon : for as the fubftitution of the*real body for the 
bread is no feripture doBrine, fo neither are the words nature and 
perfon, added in feripture to the fimple numerals, three and one. The 
ichool terms in which this doBrine was abfnrdly attempted to he 
explained, makes this conjcBure Aill the more probable. 
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pottuTiities [of reading] falls into mistakes : for 
this is not the fault of the reading but of the 
man : nor was the gospel forbidden to be read 
in churches, because the ancient heretics picked 
the seeds of their errors from it. Neither are 
bees kept from flowers, ^because the spidersome- 
times sucks poison from them. Let all read, 
but he who would read with profit let him read 
soberly, let him not read indolently, as he 
would a human history that concerns him not, 
but greedily, attentively, diligently. Let him 
accompany Jesus like a pious disciple through 
all his footsteps ; let him observe what he does, 
and consider and searqh out what he says. Let 
him examine every things and be will find in 
this simple and artless scripture the ineffable 
meaning of the heavenly wisdom : he will see 
in that foolishness of God Twith reverence be it 
spoken) appearing at the first with a humble 
and despicable face, that which is far beyond 
all human prudence, how sublime and admir¬ 
able soever, 

Tliere is moreover nothing said there which 
doth not concern every one of us ; there is no¬ 
thing transacted there, which does not daily 
happen in our own life, more covertly indeed, 
but with no less reality. Christ is born in us, 
nor are there* wanting Herods, who endeavour 
to destroy him yet tender and at the breast. He 
grows, and by degrees comes to maturity. lie 
heals all manner of disease, if any one only im¬ 
plores his aid with confidence. He doth not 
drive away the leprous nor dasmoniacs, nor 
those who are defiled %vith issues of blood, nor 
the blind, nor the lame. There is no disease 
of any kind so horrible or incurable which he 
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takes not away^, if we say to him from the heart, 
Jesus thou son of David^ have mercy on me ; 
or, Lordy if thou wilt thou canst make me 
clean. He even raises the dead to life, lie 
teaches, he terrifies, he threatens, he sooths, 
he comforts.’* * * § ^ 

He hath now his^’e^.?, who will not allow 
their Moses to be obscured by his light. He 
hath scribes and pharisees that lay in wait for 
him. And I wisii he may not have more than 
one Annas and one Caiaphas.^ He hath his 
Iscariots who sell his innocent blood for money. 
Neither is there wanting Pilate and his band, 
by whom he is scourged, spit upon, and cru¬ 
cified. . 

In the mesm time he hath also his little flock 
depending upon him ; he hath those who say. 
Lord, xvhither shall xoe go ? Thou hast the xvords 
of eternal life. In this kind of philosophy it 
is profitable for all to be conversant, even no¬ 
vices or illiterate. And to those who are thus 
employed with sobriety, an un6lion will not be 
wanting, to teach them all things that belong 
to eternal salvation, according tothe prophecy 
of Joel. I will pour out of my spirit upon all ^ 
flesh, and they shall all he taught of God. 
Paul would not have the spirit quenched, but 
wishes that all might pr<mhesy. And Moses 
being desired to forbid jtldad and Medad to 
prophesy, answers, would God that all the 
Lord's people were prophets, and that the Lord 
would put his spirit upon them.\ 

* Mark X. 47. Luke v, 12, 4 John vi. 68. 

The ftation and office of thefe two, and iftfe author’s fentiments 

of ecclefiaftical princes hereafter cxpreffed, (hew to what and to 
whom all this points. 

§ Joelii 28. 1 Thcf, v. 49, 20* Numb, xi, 
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Some people think it a monstrous thing to 
have the scriptures translated into the French 
or English tongues : but the evangelists were 
not affaid to write that in greek which our Lord 
spake in Si^riac, nor were the latins to turn the 
language used by the apostles into the roman 
tongue: nor had Jerom any scruples intrans^ 
lating the scriptures into Dalmatic. I wish 
indeed they wCre translated into all languages. 
Christ desires to have his philosophy propagated 
in the utmost extent. He died for all, and de¬ 
sires to be known of all. 

It would conduce much to this, if either his 
books were translated into the several langua¬ 
ges of all nations, or it* could be brought about 
by the endeavours of sov^ergn«princes, tliat 
the three tongues to which the divine phi¬ 
losophy is ])rincipally committed* might be 
learned by all people. If in the compass of a 
few years the industry of the Roman princes 
could make the Gauls, (iermans, Spaniards, 
Africans, iEgyptians, Asiatics, Cilicians, and 
Jews, speak latiu and greek in their common 
discourse, for no other end but that their domi¬ 
nion, which was to laiSt for no longtime, might 
by the intercourse of languages, he more easily 
extended ; how much more reasonable is it that 
this shppld be endeavoured by us, that the em- 


' * The three tongues he tneans arc the Hebrew, Greek, and 
Latin ; t^ two fiift are the originals of the old and new teftaments. 
The laft iib body thought of preferring to th4t honour before father 
Hardouin j that Eraliftus meant to pay it no fuch compliment is plain 
fiom what he fays above, namely, that the evangelifts wrote the gof- 
pch in G»eek, and that tile Latins tranflated thfe works of the ApoC- 
inu) tiieir own tongue ; that is, out of Greek into Latin, 
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pire of Cl^rist which is to remain for ever’*^, 
should be propagated through all the regions 
of the world ? which, why it is at present to so 
small a compass I know not, unless, as I sus¬ 
pect, there are who had rather, under pre¬ 
tence of Christt, retain a worldly kingdom 
in a strait corner of the world, than that Christ 
himself should reign over the whole earth J. 
But of this perhaps I may discourse more sea¬ 
sonably ill another place. To go on with my 
subje6t. 

Why does it seCm indecent for every one to 
sound forth-the gospel in the tongue wherein 
he was born, and which he understands? The 
frenchman in french, the englishman in eng- 

* Sine fine fays the original, which I apprehend is a flip of the 
excellent author’s mcrhoi)'. Our Saviour's kingdom is to lad 
throughout all ages, as long as themoon endureth^ but then cometh 
the END token he Jhall have delivered up the kinojJom to God, 
Me FATHER. 

+ Sub Chrijii preepextu is imperfeft, and fimuld be fupplled in 
fome fuch manner as this, under a pretence of a vicegerenc^ under 
Chri/i, The corner of the earth to which this worldly dominion was 
conhned in our author’s days, (hews this vicegerency or vicarfhip to 
be the pretence he fpeaks of, 

t The rrobiem, why tkekingdcmofCkrifiis fo much confined ? 
feems even now as puzzling as ever, after all the labours of million-* 
arics of different ^rountries. Shall twe take Erafrnus’s folution and 
apply it to reformed as well as popiflr powers ? I hope (he^rogrcls 
of the Englifh and Dutch feulements abroad will no* admit of tma t 
at the fame time that the management of th^ jeltilts and other monks 
mjy account for their little fnccefs, and their many mifearriages. 
It is hard, however, for us to judge accurately of things tranfatted 
at fo great a diflance. But he the folution what it will, the fa£l 
itfelf is well worth the confidcration of civil and cccldiaftical gover¬ 
nors of all communions i and particularly of ail focietieafor the pto- 
pagation of the goijpel. But I doubt it is hardly time to talk of any 
extenfiye propagauon abroad, wbilft we propagate a religion, which 
glories in breaking down'partitioii walls, upon fuQbnarrow and &i}<cing 
plans at hotne* * ' > ^ 
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lish, the german in german, the inSiaii in 
Indian ? To me it seems much more indecent 
Or rather ridiculous, that novices and silly 
women should mumble over their psalms and 
paternoster in latin like parrots, when them¬ 
selves do not understand what they pronounce 
I would sooner (thinkingherein with St. Jeroni) 
congratulate the glory of the cross, and esteem 
it a mark of its magnificence and triumph, if 
it was celebrated in all languages by men of 
all sorts : if the ploughman at his plough-shafts 
should sing something out of the sacrea psalms. 
If the weaver sitting at his web should sooth 
his labour with some strains out of the gospel; 
let the mariner sitting his oar chant some¬ 
thing out of this book ; an(l lastl^" let the ma¬ 
tron's companion or kinswoman repeat some¬ 
thing out of it to her Mdiilst she is sitting af 
her distaif. 

What more foreign to the prophetical mys¬ 
teries than the eunuch of queenCandace, brought 
hp in a palace, bound to the service of a wor 
man, and lastly an j 3 tthiopian, than which na¬ 
tion scarce any more effeminate : and yet deli- 
, cate as he was, riding in his chariot, he read 
Isaias prophesying of Christ, Being a heathen 
and a novice he understood not the sense of 
the scripture,^ and yet because Jie read with a 
pious curiosity, * the interpreter Phillip is pre¬ 
sently sent to him ; the eunuch is converted 
into a man, heis baptized in the water, and the 
black iEthiop is clOathed with the snow-wliite 
fleece of the immaculate lamb, and immediate¬ 
ly of the slave of a prophanc -queen is made a 
servant of Jesus Christ. 

Now that we have so many Christians as ig 
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norant of the Christian wisdom, as those whd 
are at the greatest distance from the profession, 
is in my opinion in a great measure to be im¬ 
puted to the priests. And I think 1 see a way 
how we may hereafter render them a little les$l 
unfit for sacred reading ; namely, if a clear, 
short, learned and plain summary of the Chris¬ 
tian faith and do<5lrine be yearly published to 
the Christian people. 

And that nothing may be depraved by the 
errors of the preachers, I would have a book 
composed by learned and upright men, which 
■should be repeated tq the people by the mouth 
of the priCwSt. This book 1 would desire to 
have compiled, not from human stores, but 
from the g?)spels, the apostolic epistles, and 
the creed, wliich whether it was published by 
the apostles 1 know not, but certainly it car¬ 
ries with it the face of apostolic purity and ma¬ 
jesty. And this I think might be done very 
seasonably in the Easter liolidays ; and would 
certainly be better, than provoking the people 
to laughter by impertinent and sometimes ob¬ 
scene jests, which custom I know not what 
Cacodeemon hath brought into the church*| 
for if the people are to jbe engaged, and some-* 
times to be roused with some sort of pleasantry, 
yet to raise t^eir laughter by ludicrous things 
of this sort, is the part ofibufFoons and not of 
divines. 

But whatever devil introduced it, the cuaom ftill Tcniams ift 
the church not only among the merry nwndicant-devil*, but even 
the preachers of reputation. The celebrated Maimbourgin the uit 
generation was famous (or rather conftdering how he was handled by 
the gentlemen of Port ^ifamous) for the inoUtriu ; and we 
do not hnd by later accpuiits that this hath ve( been exox- 

fifed, 
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'Moreover I think it would not n little con¬ 
tribute to this end, if children which have been 
baptised and are come to maturity, should 
be comnianded to be present at these kind of 
pi eachings, wherein the contents of their bap¬ 
tismal vow should be clearly declared them. 
Then let them be diligently examined in private 
by men of integrity, whether they sufficiently 
understand, and remember what the priest hath 
told them. If they shall be found sufficiently 
to understand it, let them beasked if they hold 
what their sureties promised in their name in 
baptism to be binding upon themselves ; if 
they acknowledge this, tnen let this vow be 
publicly and solemnly renewed (assembling to¬ 
gether all of one age) and tha% with some 
weighty, significant, chaste, serious and mag¬ 
nificent ceremonies, and such as become that 
profession,* than jkvhich none can be more sa¬ 
cred. For what indeed are human professions, 
but a sort of images of this most holy one ? 

,Thc monks very well know how to r<?com- 
mend their professions to the people by mimic 
ceremonies, and a6; this farce in such sort that 
♦sometimes tears are drawn from the spectators ; 
how much more bccoiping would this be in that 
most solemn profession by which we inlist our¬ 
selves, not to man, but to Cbr^t, and swear 
not to the rule of Benedict, or FranctSfl^ but 

Erafinus ^oes not mcaa here thi;: chriBian taken ar 

larger hut the haptifrtial prof^lTion in conira*difiinttion to the vow or 
profcffion of monkery, as appears by what follows, 

+ If hn our autbrrr’s Opinion,, the ceremonies of the monkifli pro- 
IbOlon were apifl) an^ farcical the inttituiion itfelf could be in no high 
^'tih him. But indeed the freedom he takes with monks in 
other parts of his writings p^iniy^ difeover his hereke in this article* 
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4* 


to the gospel rule ? Thus it would come to pass 
that the youth would understand what service 
they are obliged to pertbrm for their captain ; 
and by what kind of studies they should attain 
to true piety. Their elders also would thus be 
reminded, how many ways they have trans¬ 
gressed their own vonws. 

There are now a6lcd in some churches come¬ 


dies, which 1 do not wholly disapprove, con¬ 
cerning the resurrection and ascension of Christ 
into heaven, and the mission of theholy Ghost,* 


• Why Erafmus fliould not wholly tlifapprove tliefe comedies one 
can hardly gneTs, unlels there was a decenter fort of them than 
tboCe of which Ludovicus Vims gives the following account. ‘‘ At 
what time, fa^s he, the facreli offices relative to the redemption 
“ of the world by the death of Chrift ate celebrated, it is the cullom 
“ to exhibit plays to the people hardly any thing different from this 
fcencry fof tlie ^^gypiians]] : and though I ffiould fay no more, 
whoever hears thus much will think it abominable enough to make 
“ plays of a thing ferious in the higheft degree. There Judas is 
•* laughed at, venting the moft impertinent things imaginable whiiff 
•* he is betra)'ing Chiift, 'rhere the difciples flee, the ibldicrs pur- 
** filing the loud laughter both of the aclors and fpertatois, rhere 
“ Peter cuts off the ear of Malchus, the multitude in their mourn- 
ing apparel applauding him as if the captivity of Cbrift were 
“ thus revenged; and after a little while he who had jull now 
fo bravely fought, terrified by the interrogaiorie>. of a finglc^ 
wench, difowns his raafler, the mob laughing at the girl while fhe 
qucffions him, and hiflitig Pettr for denying him. Amidff fo 
many players, much laughter and impertinence (^th^ perfon rc- 
prefeiulng 3 Chrift alon^^ is compofed %nd |frave, and when he 
endeavours to bring ihdin to feriousdifpofitions, he renders them, 

I know not llbw, not only here, but in the very facred offices, 
cool and unaffected j [all this is tranfa£tedl with great wickednels 
and impiety, not fo much of the aflors ana fpe^latorsas the priefts, 
who have the ordering of ^hls fort of things.’* In de 

civitate Dei, hb. vlii. cap. xxvii. Some remains of this 
prafficc we're in Germany, (and perhaps flill are) after tlve reformat 
tion. See Aom de Repub, (ks Lettres^ mtfis dc Jfum, 16S4* 
Art, V. , 
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But how magnificent a show would it be to 
bear the voice of so many, youths devoting 
themselves to Jesus Christ, of so many swear¬ 
ing fidelity to him, renouncing this world 
which iiethin wickedness, abjuring and hissing 
out Satan* with all his pomps, pleasures and 
works : to see new Christs f bearing the ensign 
of their general in their foreheads ; to see a 
flock of candidates coming out of the holy la-* 
ver ■; to hear the voice of the rest of the people, 
applauding and wishing prosperity to the young 
Christians. 

These things however, I would have so per¬ 
formed in public, that children may with no 
less diligence imbibe riie dodfripe of Christ 
both in public and private as much as may be 
from their very cradles :t and these public ce¬ 
remonies will have the more authority, if they 
are dispensed by the bishops themselves, and 
not by parish prie&ts and hireling suffragans, 
If these things were done as they ought to be, 
we should, if I mistake not, have somewhat 
smeerer Christians than we now have. 

* Onr author had juft before been fpeaking of church-comedies 5 
in rhefe the devil was aKv.iys rhe fool of the play, and was according¬ 
ly beaten, kicked and butietrd about by the reft of the aftors, and 
at Jaft hilfcS off the ftage, aod to this Erafmus here alludes j after 
the reformation this 4fivi|^cici»wn was tumwi into a vice, and intro¬ 
duced into (he profane coutedy. Thus the player in Shak''fp‘:aif's 
Tamivg of a inKDgft other propenie*', fpe^s of vimgar tj 

hnake tkdr divil aar. bvt W'aiburtonV note on the place, vol.ii, 
P- 293, ' 

+ jV^ar Chrijls^ novjj Cnrijtoi. The exprcfllon is grating J but 
he means only newly anointed with trie chrlfm. 

Erafium teems here only to appiovc of this pTgeatjtrv in thf 
profeflion of thefe ^..^^^dicUIes, to exclude anti difcicdu. ii inoihet ui- 
p.«trt^es, where it car* icrvc no .g<^od purpole^ ' 
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But here a twofold obje< 5 lion may arise ; first 
that here may seem to be a repetition of bap- 
sism, which is not lawful; secondly, that there 
may be danger lest some, upon bearing the 
vow, should not confirm what was done by 
their proxies. 

The first of these ohje^fions is easily obviated, 
if these things are so transa6fed, as to be no¬ 
thing else but a sort of installment, and re¬ 
presentation of the former baptism in the same 
manner as when we are daily sprinkled with 
holy water.* 

The solution of the latter is more difficult; 
but every thing is to be tried, that no body 
-may desert their first faith ; if this cannot be 
secured, perhaps it would not be expedient to 
compel such a one; but rather to leave him to 
his own mind till he should repent, and in the 

* In thefe rites recommended by ETrafmus at the renewal of the 
biiptifmal vow, there is nothing that looks like a colour for this objec¬ 
tion, except the candidates coming out of the facred laver j which as 
Far as I can learn makes no part of confirmation in the roman church : 
I tenagine he look his plan from the cuflom of the church in earlier 
times, when baptifm and confirmation were admlnlftered at one and 
the fame time (which the cafe of adults efpecially might feem to re« 
quire) or, perhaps, what we call confirmation, was no dlftmQnic al 
all, but only a concomitant cereifiooy of baptifm. But it is piain 
that ;n confirmation adminillered at a long difiance of tfmC from the 
baptifen, as is here propofed, the cafe will differ, and confequently 
the objeftion of a repeated baptifm, is nof foeafily anfwered. The 
matter is evidently inis; Erafmus confiders his ceremony as equally 
clear of the objeftion of a reiterated bapdfin as the holy water 
fprinkling : and thus obliquely puts a mark of reprobation upon 
that abfnrd and fuperflitio is pratlice, which however the 
author of the Catholic Chrijiian inJlruBcd puts upon the fame foot¬ 
ing with baptifm itfelf; for he roundly tells Dr. Middleton “ he 

might with as good a grace have proved the facrament of baptifm 
“ to be heathenim as their ufe of holy water/’ Sec,Dr. 

Jator^ difeourfz to Ms Utter from Rome, page xiv. 
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mean time to subject him to no other punlsh- 
'ment, but an exclusion from the eucharist and 
other sacraments, but by no means let him be 
shut out Troin the service of the church or ser¬ 
mons. 

I-vvould also have sn^ill . books concerning 
the Christian doctrines dispersed about, in which 
the holy Christ should be described, not ob¬ 
scured with Jewish ceremonies, or the ficlions 
and decrees of men ; nor, lastly, morose and 
rough, but as lie is, gentle and amiable. Who¬ 
ever should be instvueled with these rudiments, 
would not come altogether ignorant to the 
reading of the sacred vglumes,* 

There are now many people who at fifty 
years of age know not \vhat they vow ed at bap¬ 
tism, and who never dream what the articles 
of faith, the Lord’s prayer, or the sacraments 
of the church may mean ; we often find this 
both in common discourse, and in private con¬ 
fessions. Butit is stillmore to be lamented that 
most of us priests are of that sort, that \ve 
never seriously consider what it is to be^ truly 
a Christian, We are Christians in title, in our 

customs and ccrcmotiies, rather than in heart. 

« 

♦ Erafmusls here* of fo inity a reformin^j and tolerating fpirit, and 
expreffes io freely his* morJeration, as well ai> iiis conlempL.of the 
figments and cQmjcnandments of men, that no otie can doubt but he 
was in canieft, and vydlb^^d and endeavoured with all his heart and 
firength to mend matters: this I doubt cannot be faidfor Bijfarion, 
Bmbus and B&rromens, who, together %vith father Paul, we are 
told by a very capable judge {Letters concerning Mythobp, page 
63) law into and defpifed the fuperftiuon of their own churen. The 
three lirft of ihcfc wer^ cardinals' and had great power and intcreft, 
which it (hoaid I’ecm, they never thought of employing to the good 
purpofcsofrcfojmation. Erafmus and father Paul weie of another 
, Uamp^. they were tncu of integri^^ and did what they couldg each 
'iii hfs ]^Vov,incc,V 
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Either for want of learning we are not furnish¬ 
ed with materials to instruct the people, or else 
corrupted with worldly lusts we do our own 
business rather than Jesus Christ’s, What won¬ 
der then that the people should live in dark¬ 
ness, when they are dark who should be the 
light of the world ; wfeen they have no relish 
of any thing Avorthy of Christ, Avho should be 
the salt of the earth ; AAdieii they are purblind 
who ought to be the candle yielding light to 
the whole house ; Avhen, they are abandoned to 
sordid gains and pleasures, w)iio should be the 
city set on an hill, to shew the way to those 
that go astray ^ 

And I wisk there Avere not so many to Avhom 
that passage of Isaiah may be applied: “ His 
watchmen are bUnd, they are all ignorant, they 
arc all dumb dogs, they cannot hark,^ sleeping, 
down, loving to slumber, yea they are 
greedy dogs Which can never have enough: and 
they are shepherds that cannot understand : 
they all look to their own way, every one for his 
gain fron} his quarter.^' Also that of J^emiah : 
my people have been lost sheep, their shepherds 
have caused them to go astray. Again Ezekiel * 
with great freedom rages ^gd\mtshepherds turn-^ 
ed into wolves, who feeding themselves*scatter 
and tear the unhappy flock, • And in other 
places also there are frequent complaints in the 
prophets of shepherds, that from these chiefly 
proceed the calamity of the people: Avitness the 
prophet Zechariah : they were troubled because 
there was no shepherd.^ ^ 

m 

Mi^t. V. 13, 14, 15. 

t Ifaiah, Ivi. 10, it, Jerem. 1 . 6 . Ez^luel xxxlv. 2, io« 
Zccharlab x, 2. If any of this account given by Erafmus of the 
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Sometimes the sins of the people deserve this, 
that instead of a shepherd, Almighty God should 
suifer the hypocrite or an idol to reign, when 
according to Paul they will not endure sound 
dociriney and heap to themselves teachersy who 
mey teach things rather grateful than true, to 
their itching ears. And then the dish and the 
cover are both of a sort, and according to the 
prophet Hosea, like people like priest,* For the 
lay-flock hath intermixed in it, wolves, foxes, 
leopards and other hurtful beasts. 

Bat however for the most part the people 
consist of sheep. They are ignorant, simple* 
and unlearned, yet profitable to their master 
if they are managed by^the care ^f a faithful 
ahepiierd. The condition of these, lie, the 
best of shcplierds, lamented, who would have 
none of his flock to perish; who brought back 
the lost sheep upon his shoulders, which he 
Lad sought with great pains in the mountains. 
He, where he saw agreat multitudeofmen, and 
at the same time considered how little the priests 
of that time, the scribes and pliarisees, a6ted 
the part "of shepherds, was moved ith compas- 
Ksbn, because they wereassheep scattered abroad 
and forsaken^ and having no shephcrd'‘\ ^ 
Happy is that people whom Jesus vouchsafes 
to look upon; „hi^ bare look is not insignificant. 
He hath not eyes baneful and bewitching, but 

pnefls and people of his time, he applicable to our owj), and in places 
where more liberty and a better fpirii is at leaf! profefied, it is high 
fiune to mend it \ the manner how, is immediately within the pro* 
irince of ihofe who have the government of the flbepherds. ' 

* % 3.^ Hofeafv. 9 f Lukejtv. 5. Mark vi. 34. 
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1)}^ their divine virtue full of health and safety* 
He looked upon Peter denying him and Peter 
j epented. And when he looked upon him the 
first time, he foretold the firmness of his faith 
in the new name he gave him* He looked up¬ 
on his disciples in the mount, and his heaven¬ 
ly doctrine was rivetted In their minds. 

What remains then, brethren, but that we 
toe as sheep laying aside all malice, pride and 
wrath* None or these agree to the chara^er 
of ^heep : and let us pray the most affe6Honate 
Jesus that he would vouchsafe to cast his eyes 
onus. lie is the good shepherd, and will have 
compassion on us, and will cither send proper 
labourers into Jjis harvest* if we request that of 
the Lord of the harvest, as weread in St. Mat¬ 
thew, or he will teach us himself, as St. Mark 
writes ; and he began, says he, to teach them 
many things.* Nor did he only teach, butsatis- 
fied that whole multitude with bread in the 

* Matt. IX. Mark vi, 38, vili. ft. By this alternative it 
appears, that Erafmus had no great faith xhzx prop&r Labourers vfoxAA 
be fnddcnly fent into the harvejl s as the church was then conftl- 
tuted and governed, the profpett was, upon the matter, defperatei 
and the anti-reformation of Trent does great honour to his judgment 
concerning the dlfpofuions of the clerg|v. Eccleflaftical eftablifli- 
inents, indeed, whether good or bad, do naturally by length of 
time produce the flate of things here deferibed, and if not occafional- 
ly and feafonably reviewed, as the circiimflances ot men and things 
alter, never fail to flagnatc into mere forms, and after that generate 
filth, corruption, dregs and fediments, which render the waters of 
inftruftlon flat, infipld and good for nothing ; but to yield a kind of 
profitable manure to the lords of the lake, who (themfelves fituatcd 
far enough frorn the ftench of ifie nuifance) injoy the ignorance and 
llupcfaflion of the people. Thefe in their turn intoxicated withtheit 
worldly cares and pleafures, never dream of praying for other fort 
of teachers to break their (lumbers. Thus it hath been, thus it is, 
and thus it mufl be, till the lord of the harvell ftiall vlfit for thefe 
tilings, and inlarge his little flock, who treaiblc at his word, and 
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Vjl<lerness, which the tyranny of the pharisees 
suffered to perish with hunger. Jesus doth not 
even now cease to teach his own, he doth not 
now cease to feed those who leaving the cities 
follow him into the desert; he poured out his 
holy Spirit formerly upon his disciples, nor is 
the hand of the Lord shortened now, nor doth 
the virtufe of his spiritfail in the minds of pious 
men, which that we may be worthy to receive 
fet us do what his disciples formerly did. Let 
us ascend into the upper chamber, withdraw¬ 
ing our minds from the cares of transitory 
things. Let us be of one mind, unanimously 
persevering in supplications, if we would have 
our prayers heard. Ijet all be oj*one voice, of 
the same opinion, and use the same endeavours. 
Let us pray in the name of Jesus, and our hea¬ 
venly father will hear us. 

But now how are Christian people disturbed 
with divisions and endless contentions ? Nor 
is there peace on any side. Temporal princes 
contend in destructive wars, ecclesiastical pre¬ 
lates are likewise involved in wars; the people 
are set against eiich other in inveterate quarrels. 
The true faith is corrupted several ways, and 
Christian peace conf®unded. 

I‘db not now condemn one side more than 
the other. .WJicresocver there is dissention, 
there the devil is. Whoever saw longer or more 
terrible confusions of war among the heathens, 
than weliaveseen for some years by-past among 
Christians ? And, not to discuss the occasions 
of it, when was the ship of the church so tossed 
with waves ?• Why do we not search into the 

who, HI the moan time, tnnfl content themlelves, as they have rea- 
foti, to take their own inftru£Hons from himficlf. 
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causes of these evils, that having discovered 
the spring we may more conveniently apply a 
reined}^ to this distemper.* 

L iind in the evangelist that the apostolical 
ship was twice in danger, once in the night 
when Jesus was absent, as wc read Matthew 
xiVi The ship was fiotv* says he, m the midst 
o f the sea tossed with waves. And what won¬ 
der that tumults arise in the church, if Jesus 
be not present ; as often as the spirit of Christ 
is absent, then the spirits of this world miser- . 
ably toss and disturb the ship. What wonder 
there should be no wholesome*counsel, where 
tlie darkness is such that they did not know 
Jesus coming^towards them, and were afraid 
of their Saviour's approach, supposing him to 
bean evil spirit. And except Jesus speaking 
to them in a voice they well knew, had com¬ 
manded them to be of good chear, they would 
have died with fear. 

There Peter thought it safer to be in the 
waves with Jesus than in the ship so endanger¬ 
ed. Let us imitate the faith of Peter, and Jesus 
inunediately returning into the ship will quiet 
all tempests, f 

* 

* TIms dlfcourfe of Erafrnus bears date in the year the 

fame year in which Henry the eighth publiflied his book againll 
Luther, and confeqiicnily when the di{rentions*occ*afioncd by the firft 
movements of Luther’s icforniation were at the height; To fearch 
into the caufes of all this without removing them, as the people were 
then difpoled, would have been to no purpofe; to remove the caUfes, 
was death to the riches and lecular emoluments of the clergy ; fo 
the diflemper wav left to gather flrength, till certain quack-dodors at 
Trent tindertot^k it, and by cutting off the found members of the 
catholitk church, and plaiftering up the rotten ones as well as they 
could, made a fltift to preferve the headfhip ol lUU corrupted body 
fllll in the Pope. 

+ Mark iv, 38. Man, vm, 24.,, Erafmtis by this metaphor of 

F 2 
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Th6 ship was once more in danger, ais we 
finding the same evangelist Chap. viii. Jesusin* 
deed being present but fast asleep. And{^dd 3 
St. Mark) on a pillow^ nor is it without reason 
that he farther tells us that it was in the hinder 
part of the ship. Would you hear what dan¬ 
ger it isfor Jesus to sleep ? And there arose says 
he, a great storm of wind, and the waves heat 
into the ship so that it was noxv full^ or as Mat¬ 
thew tells, it was covered with waves. Ambi¬ 
tion is H horrible wind; avarice is a pestilent 
wind ; the love of pleasure is a pernicious wind ; 
and so of the rest of the worldly lusts. These 
winds will raise these troubles so that the bil¬ 
lows of war and dissehtion will break into the 
church. And it happened also, that not only 
the ship in which were the apostles, was in dan¬ 
ger, hot the rest also wdiich accompanied the 
ship of Jesus. For Mark adds, and there xvere 
also with him other little ships. 

Now what does this sleep of Jesus mean ? I 
wish he did not sleep so often in the hearts of 
pastors* whose place is in the steruy the most 
honourable in the whole ship, and where it is 
proper the pilot should be to manage the helm. 
What means the pillow under his head ? Was 
it nbt*lie that said the son of man hath not where 
to lay his head % What does this mean, had not 
where to lay his head ? Certainly Jesus had 

the ^ilp jfefTTR 10 infinf'ate that *t may be on feme occaflons fafer to 
be of fhe ciMrch than in it, and for tbrt reafon, namely that 
Jeiki. is i\ M always in ^hc church, called^ He fathers, we fee, 
indent upon I’etor, Hut whatever Peter thought, his fuc- 
ce/Tjrsair ikv of iliis their conftantcry is flick to'the church at 

aU hazards^ B'lt accouhtig to F.rafmus, the rel(>rmcrs took the fafer 
courl?. rw'J bncii'tf; the Ihlp of the chureh going to wreck for wane 
of>ts'pi opsrpllttt,iarfuck itaud{ledio Jefus, under all difadvantage^. 
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some inn to refsort to, and it is probable that 
he there was not without a bolster to sleep on. 
But he that hath nothing in this world to rest 
his mind upon, but is constantly watching in 
the study of heavenly things, he hath not 
where to lay his head. O how soft a pillow is 
great honour, obtained* right or wrong, to the 
ambitious man ? how sweet a pillow is a domes¬ 
tic fortune finely augmented and Avell secured 
to the lover of riches. 

They who undertake the office of magistrates 
so asnot toiexercise it for themselves but others; 
they, who consider the episcopate as a labour, 
and not as a dominion,* have no pillow to in¬ 
vite them toj^lecp, but* rather a rattle whicb 
will not suffer sleep to steal upon them. 

We now see some so ensnared, I had almost 
said drunk with their worldly success, that 
they seem to sleep not on a pillow, but, as 
they say, on mandrakes. Hence indeed comes 
this dangerous and tempestuous state of things, 
because Christ slecpeth in us: but in this so 
critical a juncture which concerns us all, AAdiat 
measures shall we take, my brethren ? In great 
storms pilots are wont to ask every ones opi¬ 
nion.t • • 

• • 

* Regnum, Perhaps it might be tranflated geyernment, that is, 
a (late of things svhcie the gov'ernour hath nothing to do but to com- 
inantl, or the governed but to obey., But as Regnujn is here ufed 
in a bad fenfe, and chiirch-govcrnnient commonly in a good one, this 
nnght look too invidious. To come at a clear idea of the author's 
meaning, the befl way will he to bring the ecclefiaftical governments 
wc would examine to as clofc a comparifon as we can with the l^ing- 
doni or cpifeopate of Chrift, 

+ I would with all deference humbly recommend this exMdient 
to our prefent pilots the grcat-church-mcn of our reformed eltablifh* 
meur. They are much at a diftance from the cares and toils of pk 
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Whence shall we rather take advice than 
from the gospel ? Distrusting our own guards,’^ 
let us call upon Jesus, let us knock till he 
hears, let us move him till he awake. So he 
may, and so he desires *0 be roused. Let us 
say to him with aniouruFul voice, Lo 7 'd, carent 
ihou not that zve perish ? Let us say with the 
greatest confidence, Lord^ save ns we perish. 
As he is cxorahle, he will hear us, and with his 
breath null at once calm the tempest, raised by 
the wind of this.worhL He will say to the 
wind, he quiet; he will say to the sea, Peace^ 
be still. And what was tlic consequence ? The 
wind ceased, and ther^e tvers a great cal7n.'\ 

ous labourers in the har'^efl, who luwcvcr can very well explain to 
them the difficulties they meet with in feitine forward *he kitifidoin 
or Uhriit on account of ihe fli-rms heie alluded toby Eraimus. If 
tliore arc any particulars in the forms, admlniftration or management 
of church affairs, which occafion or incrcafe thefe difficaliies, fome- 
liody furely nudl be aufwevahle for them. To imagine it may do 
harm to inquire into this is ffiainefully lodlfliuffthc good piovidenco 
of God, in a cafe which all divines agree loaffuic ns is more particu- 
laily under his cfjaecial eare. It is certain a great deal is ob{etl.ed'to 
ashy men {*f Ollier conunuiiluns, wiiofe finceriiy in promoting the 
common falvaiion it Would be great uncbaruabltmcfs lo lulpetf, Jiut 
it is of more conrctjiience ftdi to relieve many pious, wife and worthy 
men among our own clcigy^ who find ^lemfelves under bonrls and 
biU'dcHs, which they arc no oihcrwife able to bear, than as the very 
means of their neceffary lubfificnce compel them coacquiefcc. It is 
fa id that applicaiton hath been made to the beads of the church by 
fome of her own legitimate fons to hear and cafe the groans of die op- 
prejffed. May the reproach of deafiicfs and blindnefs to ihefe reafon- 
able reinonftiances never fail upon tlicdlnllrious fathers of our church, 
many ofwhoiji have diflinguillied ihciidelves fodignally in defence 
of oar common fauh and even of our chriffian libeny. Be this blind¬ 
nefs ar^d deafnefs for ever the rcproacli of Rome and the genuine 
mark of the bcaif. 

^ Mamely, the prvwifions of church-power, cenfurcs, penalties,&c* 

+ Mark iv. 33, 
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As long as the ship of the church is tossed by 
the caprice of the winds, it is in the utmost 
danger. And if a temporary tranquillity hap¬ 
pens, a wind arising from another quarter ex¬ 
cites a new tempest. If the east-wind of ava¬ 
rice is quiet for a time, the west-wind of pride 
gets up: if the southern breezes of pleasures 
cease, the northern hurricane of anger arises. 
Have I obtained that for which I was contends 
irig ? Presently something else is thrown in my 
way, for tlie sake of which I must undertake 
a iiew and tierce contest; for of worldly lusts 
there is no end. These winds cannot be ap¬ 
peased unless Jesus threaten them. 

Let us al4*therefore m common consult the 
tranquillity of the Christian profession ; let \is 
put oft every one his private lusts: let us with 
tnie accord look after those thino’s M’hich be- 
come the spirit and profession of Christianity. 
Let the people compose themselves to the study 
of true piety, and with ardent and unanimous 
prayers solicit Jesus Christ, that he would tiirii 
the hearts of princes to peaceable counsels. 

But especially let ecclesiastical princes take 
their measures in such sort, as with an upright* 
conscience to attempt ncfthiiig, but that through 
laiih, charity, piety, concord, the cdiftempt 
of M'ordly, and the love of •heavenly things, 
Christ may reign, llourish and command as far 
and wide as possible. So will they be truly great 
princes, if their authority is made subservient 
to the glory of the eternal prince, and the be¬ 
nefit of the Christian flock ; so will the people 
be happy if they give obedience to such princes 
as unto Chris!* himself. ^ 
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Otherwise if we go on to wear out our own 
etrength by intestine broils, there is danger 
that God, provoked by our sins, will send 
ns some Nehnchadoiiosor^ 'who, by sev erer re¬ 
medies, may teach us to be wiser. God pro¬ 
tects those who are united in concord ; the 
enemy will despise those w'ho arc separated by 
dissentions. 

But never will this concord happen, if every 
one is obstinate in maintaining Ids own right, 
nor will peace he ever solid and lasting, un¬ 
less it Is cemented witli true and solid reasons- 
Nothing that is brought about by terrors and 
threateningscan be (lurable. Nothing is firm 
■which is woven by human artifice and oblique 
measures ; unless C’hrist be y)rescnt at our 
counsels, though the evil may be su]>presscd 
for a time, it M ill j)rcscnlly break out with 
greater destruction to the world.* 

* That thjs liuic treatiTciTny rer<*ivc*a!l ihe weight which fo iii- 
confiiv,table a hand can give it, I fliall here oLlervc, that Erafinns 
aicribos the want of nni'y to three Cciiifcs more efpeeiaMy ; i. An 
ohftitiate aelhcrcnce to matters t)f right, a. The ufe of terrors and 
threatenings. IIiMTian artifice find linillerm afuies. Thefe in¬ 
deed do not vifibly and avovxcdly co operate together in any church 
but the Romars. 'i'erior‘>, aiid^tl'.rcaieiiiug', and human attliicc in 
proteftjni;churches are faiJ at Icall to have no place ; and certain it 
IS that, upon the original plan of thefe churches, Ihch expedients are 
moft exprelsly conderrsned; and conrcrjueiuly force and fraud in 
proteflant countiies, can only be conudered as the implem^n''^ of ar¬ 
bitrary and carnal meo, ufiirping the name of the church, for their 
own private ends. But If the triuh m ly be told, anobflinate adhe¬ 
rence to certain precarious opinlon^,in^ig^llicant cuftoms, and temptv 
ral emoluments, called the rights of the church, is a thing of which 
en proteflantsare not at all afhamed, 7'hus to jjttcmpt to bring 
the revenues of the phurchto a morceejua! and proportionate diflribu- 
tion, hath been called an infringement of the rights of the church. 
Xhe eflabiifhcd church hath alio her rights of decreeing rites and cc- 
't^ipOQlCs, and rc^uirmg lublcripiionsand explicit aircutio humane?* 
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Adieu, reader: I added this because tbe 
printer complained, that otherwise there would 
be some blank pages, which liowever 1 was not 
willing to fill with empty trifles, 

Basil, Jan- Uth, 1522. 

• 

planailons and ariicles of chrlftlan falih and doflrine, &c. The dif- 
lenting churches roo, who exclaim againll, and rcprubaie all this, have, 
as we learn from feme modern cafes, their rights of excluding pious 
and righte«>us men from their communion, for nothing but diffciencc 
of opinion in fornc very intricate points. That chriftian fotlcties as 
fiich have their rights, and cannot iubhfl; without them, is not to be 
denied ; but thefe, like the apoftolical powers, fbould ever be excr* 
clfed for edification, and not for deftrutfion : and the morc^that 
each chriftian community endeavours fotoexercife their tights, ilic 
nearer they will jjpme to each otlterj^ artd by ftill farther endeavours 
may at length become one fold under one ftiephcrd. The fcriptiire 
rules of decency and Cldc!, large allowances, and candid forbcaiance, 
where there are no plain and fpccific direffions in the new teftament; 
a judicious attention to the nature and limits of chriflusn liberty, and 
along with this, a due fubmiftion in matters of outwa'id form, expe¬ 
dience and order to Lh,e reafonable ordinances of thcchrifllan magif- 
itate, feem to an Indiftercnt eye greatly to tend towards thefe bene¬ 
ficial and defirable purpofes of a genera! union ; which, though none 
but vifionaries and cmhufiafts will hope to bring about all at once, 
yet furely every wile man would defire to fee begun, by corretling 
and meliorating things the ini'fl. noiorioufly liable to objrtlion, and 
what ail capable judges agree may either be altered for the better, or 
on account of their indiflcrcnee w'holly retrenched* * 
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A 

SERIOUS ENQUIRY 

JNTO rilF. 

USE and importance 

OF 

EXTERNAL RELIGION. 

O C C AS 1 O NLD BY 

Somsu paffjges in ilie RigUt Reverend the 
Lord IRSllOP or RUllHAM^s 
Charge lo the Clergy of ' that Diocese, 

At his Lordfliip’s Primary Vifitation, in tl>e year muccli* 

Hiioibly addressed to his Lordship, 


I cannot but hold truth more ancient than error ; every thing to be 
himeft upon Ms own botu»in ; ai^d all novelties in the ehwivii to be 
belt conhiU'd by liiewing hojw fai they canie it to deviate irom the 
biH otigirial. Twysuen’s llijt, riJtdi^atioa aj the church of 
K N't; LAND. P. 4 . 

__— ■ ■ ■ - —— - » 


j^l'iKST Printed mdcOlii.^ 






Part of a Letter written to the Author, rela^ 
iive to the subject oj' these Papers. 


Jl have, as you recommended to me, 
confidered Mr. Warburton^s^ Comment 
on I Lim. iv. 8. and agree with him that 
the bodily exercife there Ippken of has re¬ 
ference to the ritual obfervances of the 
jews; but whether to thofe alone, as that 
learned gentleman’s argument feems to 
me to require, I am not fo clear. 

There are two conftru6lions of the words 
o’XiyoK, either of which will indeed imply 
that no other but jewilh exercifcs are there 
intended* 

1. The word may be underflood, 

and then the fenfe will be, as in the mar¬ 
gin of our trandation, for a little time^ • 
that is to fay, for fo long and no longer 
than the mofaic inllitute continued in force. 
Or, • • 

2 . Tifot may mean in fon\e degree j that 

is, To lar as bodily exercife has the promife 
of this lifci Thefe fenfes, out of all doubt, 
make this bodily exercife peculiar to the 
jewilh difpenfation. 

^ Dlv, Legation, Book v. Seft, ^rpage 470, of the ad. edition* 
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But then, if the profitablenefs of ritual 
obfervances was to determine with that 
part of the law which enjoined them, or 
if it was to ceafe when the promife of this 
life was fiiperfeded by the better promifes 
of the gofpel (as is certainly the case, if 
the apostle is to be uhderftood as above) 
I cannot fee the reafon w^hy “ there mull 
‘‘ needs be feme [[ritual obfervances] under 
“ the ^ofpel wherever there is a Christian 
** church,'' as Mr. W. holds; unlefs fuch 
obfervances are either derived, 

I. From some plain and pofitive infli- 
tution of divine appbintmentfince, if 
fuch things are no longer profitable by any 
virtue naturally belonging to them, and 
have none fuperadded by divine authority, 
the Christian church can have no reafon 
for enjoining them : in that cafe the Chris¬ 
tian church, teaching for doftrines, the com- 
mandme77ts of 7nen would fall into condem¬ 
nation* Or, 

‘ 2 . If the profitablenefs of rites, be they 

more or fewer, in thechriftian church, be 
derivecl from foine general expedience in 
the things thehifelvcs (as I am inclined to 
iinderfland the Apoffle’sAvords) there may 
then be left fome room for human injunc¬ 
tions of the ritual kind, limited by the ufe 
of edifying ; but then we muft take the 
hodilf excrcifc here mentioned in a larger 
fenfe, and not undcritand it of the jewilh 
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ordinances exclufive of others ; and whe¬ 
ther that will fuit the interpretation Mr. 
W. gives of the latter part of the verfe, 
I am not quite fatisfied. 

I exped: you will fay that Mr. W. by 
ritual obfervahees in^the chriflian church 
must beunderftood of fuch as are appoint¬ 
ed in the gofpel; the divine wifdom being 
the befl; judge of what is either necelTary 
or expedient for the church in any period ; 
and, I fuppofe, when we meet, you will 
afk me for fome account of this general 
expedience I talk of,—For Mr. W. I pre«. 
tend not to«»anfwer ; ’and for myfelf Ihall 
only offer, that poffibly there may be fome 
inftrumentality in human rites towards 
edification, and that fuch inflrumentality 
may be verified by their effedfs and oper*- 
ations upon particular perfons, though 
you and I may have no experience of the 
like. 

However, I own my notions of this ex* 
pedlence are but very obfeure and confu- 
fed ; nor am I much Enlightened by .the 
epifcopal charge you mentioned to me 
fome time ago, and whiefi was put into 
my hands this morning, with a very high 
charadler, by my neighbour Mr. 
Perhaps his Lordfhip’s dodfrine might have 
the lefs weight with me, for having fa 
much in the adverfaries fcale: 


February 175a* 





A SERIOUS ENQUIRY, &c. 


MY LORD, 

When I first perused your lordship’s 
charge, I could not but think some passages 
in it, particularly in the 13th and the three 
following pages, iiableto many just objetSlions. 

Aly conjecture was, that the papists, ever 
watchful to countenance their superstition, by 
pointing out the remnants of it yet unpurged 
out of our church, and to make their advan¬ 
tage of the concessions of some of our unwary 
divines, Avould certainly lay their finger upon 
what your lordship has advanced concerning 
the importance of externql religion, 

Sti’l this was but my conje6lure, which alone 
Avould never have afforded me sufficient reasons 
for troubling your lordship o*r the public on 
any occasion : but having now the misfortune 
to find it verified by a strenuous recommenda¬ 
tion of this very charge from a zealous and bi- 
gotted papist to a worthy protestant gentle¬ 
man, (both in my own neighbogrhood) your 
lordship and the reasonable part of the public 
will, I trust, excuse me for dropping all othex 

G 
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respe6ls but what are due to my religion and al¬ 
legiance, till I have freely declared my senti- 
tfiiCnts ofthc dangerous tendency of your lord- 
ship’s doctrine contained in the passages above 
referred to. 

Your lordshipjhavingtoldyour clergy, p. 13. 

That their chief .business is to endeavour 
** to beget a pra6lical sense of religion upon the 
“ hearts of the people, as what they acknow- 
ledge their belief of, and profess they ought 
to conform themselves to,” proceeds to say, 
and this is to be done by keeping up, as Ave 
** are able, the form and ^ce of religion M’itli 
** decency and reverence, and in such a de- 
** gree as to bring the thoughts of religion 
often to their minds ; and then"bndeavouring 
to make this form more and more subser- 
** vient to promote the reality and power of it.” 

Though your lordship’s expression in this 
passag^'.is not very clear, yet the subsequent 
parts of the discourse lead ua to understand your 
lordship here of the clergy’s endeavours in their 
public ministrations ; and thereupon to remark 
that the clergy of the church of England have 
no way of keeping up the form and face of re¬ 
ligion any oftener, ^ or in any other degree, 
than-is directed by the prescribed order of the 
church ; nor can they, I apprehend, contrive 
to make this Iprm more or less subservient to 
promote the reality^and power of religion, be¬ 
yond the common operation of the fornl itself; 
and what that may be we shall have occasion 
to consider by and by. 

There are, indeed some methods of keeping 
up the form and face of religion in use with 
some clergymen of ourchurCh (thpugh,! think, 
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but few) which are not prescribed in our estab^* 
lisbed ritual; such as bowing to theeast, turn¬ 
ing the face to that quarter in repeating the 
creeds, dipping the finger in water, and there¬ 
with crossing the child’s forehead ip baptism ; 
and some others of the like sort : but that your 
lordship means to encourage any thing ot this 
kind by the degree, in which you would have 
this form olhA face of religion made more and 
more sicJbsei'vienty &c. I cannot be persuaded. 

A late eminent and pious prelate, well skilled 
in the ritual of the church of England, hath 
told us, that “ although our church claims 
“ a power (in common with other national 
“ churches) ordain f changey and abolish 

“ ceremonies or riteSy ordaincdonly by rnan^s au- 
thorityySoJhat all things be done to edifying^ 
[Art. 34 ] yet of this edifying she does not 
“ allow or make any bishop, parson, or curate 
to he the judge, but has tied them down to 
certain rules—the rubrics of the common- 
“ prayer, which are also now confirmed by 
** the laws of the bnd. Whosoever does les$ 
[than is prescribed in these rubrics] is an 
“ofi'ender; whoever does more, is an inno* 
“ vator, and does it wititout authority,^ and 
“ is litter to be punished than followed^,” See. 

as I have little inclination, •and less au- 
thont}^ to put a constnidwn upon your lord¬ 
ship’s words inconsistent with'so plain a state 
of the case, for no better reaspn than because 
I cannot understand them myself in any other, 

I am obliged to leave them under their presept 

* 

• Bp. Flcetwood^s Work?. Fol. 1,3?. p^gc 

G 2 . 
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ambiguity, and pass on to something more in-' 
telligible. 

“ The form of religion,” continues your 
lordship, “ may indeed be Avhere there is 
little of the thing itself; but the thing itself 
** cannot be preserved amongstmankindwith- 
out the form.” • 

Which ma}^ be very true if your lordship 
means the pagan, the mahometan, the roman 
catholic things called religion : take a\vay the 
form from the religion of any of these, and 
you efFe6iually destroy the thing itself : but, 
surely, your lordship, on second thoughts, 
will not extend this maxim to the Christian re¬ 
ligion. 

The Christian religion was revealed and dis 
pensed, as we are taught, to make mankind happy 
both here and hereafter ; we are farther taugdit 
that the circumstances of this religion without 
the spirit or power of it, will have no efficacy to 
procure this happiness : now one or more parti¬ 
cular Christians may be so situated that they 
canhothave the benefit of the form [the public 
form, of which your lordship is now speaking.} 
Apply your lordship's do6lrine to the case of 
suchpeople, and thc»consequence will be, that 
they can have no'religion amongst them. 

How diffi^eajt are the sentiments of the great 
and good archbishop Tillotson. His opinion 
was, that a man may be a very religious and 
good Christian, ** who quietly, and witli- 
out any noise and bustle, minds the substaii- 
“ tial parts of religion, and is truly devoted 
towaxdsGod, just and peaceable, and chari- 
table towards men ; meek and humble and 
patient, kind and friendly even to those that 
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differ from him.”—Yet such a one, he tells 
us, “ shall hardly escape being censured for 
lukewarm, formal, moral man, destituc ot 
“ the grace of God and of the power of godli- 
ness.*’’—But why censured ? why for no 
reason imaginable unless it is—“ because the 
“power of godliness* cannot be preserved 
“ amongst mankind without the forms and cir- 
“ cumstances of it.” 

But, I am afraid, your lordship will have 
a greater authority still to encounter, even our 
blessed Saviour himself, between whom and 
a certain woman ofSamai iathere was once some 
discourse concerning this very point, viz. the 
respective v«ilue of the form and power of reli¬ 
gion : our lord’s words are remarkable. * Jesus 
ifaith unto her, woman, believe me, the hour 
cometh, when ye shall neither in this mountain, 
7/or ^6’/" Jerusalem, worship the Father'. Ye 
Zi'orshipye knozv not what e. according to your 
own inventions], we know xohat we worship ; 
for salvation ts of the Jews. Fut the hour 
cometli, and now \s, when the \,\'\xeworshippers 
shall xvor ship - the father [not at Jerusalem, or 
in this or that mountain, but] in spirit and 
in TRUTH ; for the FcHher seeketh such to 
U'orehip him. God is a spirit, and they that 
xcorship him, must worship in spirit and in 
TRUTH. John iv. 21. &c. 

Can your lordship find your pi’oposition, 
viz. “ ^Jliat the thing itself [religion] cannot 

* Sermons, 8vo. Edit. 1743. page 4645. VoU X. I fet down 
tliis juft as 1 find it primed, but cannot imagine Jtiow the word [for- 
mal] got into the fenience, I dare fay the Archhilhop did not pat 
it there, as forroalliy belongs tp the chataBer oppofite to that he is 
here defcrlbing ; and indeed is itfplf*bppofuc to inc other terms pf 
reproach there mentioned. 
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be preserved amonj^ mankind without the 
form, in thcsse words, or in any other words 
of the new testament ? Do they not ralhet most 
evidently and expressly declare, that true reli¬ 
gion shall be preserved, and true worshippers 
sought and accepted by God without any re¬ 
gard to forms at all ? 

Your lordship probably may suggest (what 
has often been said and repeated upon occasion 
of handling this subject) that ^ * it is tlie utmost 
** extravag*ance and enthusiasm to suppose that 
our Saviour intended to exclude al} forms 
from religion, seeing that he himself insti- 

tilted two forms at least*”-‘Tp which I 

answer: • 

1. That the forms instituted by our Saviour, 
arc o^ne thing, and the face and form of reli¬ 
gion, spoken oT by your lordship, quite ano¬ 
ther. If your lordship only means, “ that 
‘' the evangelical thing called religion, cannot 

be preserved amongst mankind without the 
evangelical forms,” surely it was very need¬ 
less to refer to the heathens, the turks, and'the 
papists in this behalf. I answer • 

2, I receive and comply with the forms in¬ 
stituted by Christ, with tne utmost reverence; 
and-for the rest, Tam of opinion with the ex¬ 
cellent prelategiready cited, viz. We must 
** not be rude, nor do any thing that is natu- 

rally indecent in the worsliip of God; this 
authority should restrain ; but farther than 
** this, I cioubt not biit the gospel hath left 
us free.*'* But what is it to be left free in 
this respe6l:, hut just to pay less pr more regard 

♦ Ibid, Vd. VIJI, pag6 3^»8. 

' Mi. r . 
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to human forms, as we are inclined, without- 
laying any stress upon them, or giving them 
any importance, in the affair of religion? But 
to answer more punctually; 

3. I very much question whether your lord¬ 
ship’s position will be fo^undtrue, even though 
the fortns instituted by our Lord himself should 
be taken into the account. We have among 
us, as your lordship knows, a seCl of nomi¬ 
nal Christians called quakers, who make use 
of neither of the two forms above mentioned. 
Will your lordship say that these men “ have 
“ no religion preserved amongst them ?” It 
is more than I dare affirm, because they tell 
me very seriously, that “ they have a spiritual 
baptism, and a spiritual communion, by 
“ M hich they are firmly persuaded they fulfil 
“ the command of Christ as effectually as we 
do, who practice the formal rites according 
‘ ‘ to the verbal institution. ” In which, though 
I think they are mistaken, and that I could 
disprove them ; yet dare I not condemn them, 
as I certainly should do by saying that they 
have no religion preserved among them. To 
thei r own master they must stand or fall for 
me. In the mean time F observe among .the 
inemlers of this society, much seriousness of 
deportment, benevolence of heart, and a so¬ 
briety and cSrcumspeClion in their manners 
and conversation, not only extremely edifying- 
in itself, but extremely full of tacit reproach 
to certain Christians with more religious forms; 
All this they ascribe to the influence and oper¬ 
ation of the good spirit of God, agreeably to 
the scripture accounts : and if among this peo¬ 
ple (who have too their religious worship in 
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J>pMi.<:4s*en1bliies) thepe is no religion preserver!, 
we must, J verily think, abide no longer by 
the gospel rule, hut judge both men and 
things hereafter not by their fruits, butby their 
forms. 

Your lordship, having stated this necessary 
and essential connexion between tlie form of 
religion and the thing itself, goes on to say ; 
And this form frequently occurring, in some 
instance or other of it, will be a frequent 
‘^admonition to bad men to repent; and to 
good men, to grow better; and also be a 
“ means of thejr doing so.” Page 14. 

Hardly, my Lord, if the good archbishop 
understood the case, who says the gospel left 
us free [as above] “ to the end that the less 
“ we are tied to external observances, themore 
“ intent we should be upon the spiritual and' 
“ substantial parts of religion, the conforming 
“ ourselves to the mind and will of God, en- 
“ deavduring to belike unto God, and to have 
“ our spiijs and spirits engaged in those duties 
we perform to him —Which certainly 

was no good policy in the gospel, if the form 
and face of religion has a tendency to beget a 
practical sense of it hpon mens hearts; and a 
greater tendency in proportion to the frequent 
occurrence of tlfis faceor form in some instance 
or other of it; i. e. if in every such occurrence 
it is an admonition to bad men to repent, &c. 
Bad men are so greatl^Gpdisposed to put them¬ 
selves in the way of such admonitions, or to 
apply them, whenever and however they occur, 
that it seems <Juite necessary they should be tied 
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to them, wherever their operations are So pfo- 
niising^. 

Aiitl therefore, if, as archbishop Tillotsoii 
halli stated the case, men are left free as to the 
face and form oF religion, the presumption 
seems to he, that the face and form of religion, 
is eitlier wholly void 6f, or at least much less 
connected with the spirit and power of it, than 
your lordship’s do^^Lrine would make it. 

Nor indeed will it be found, upon examina¬ 
tion, that the archbishop hath at all misrepre¬ 
sented the gospel in this matter. 

From our Lord we learn how apt the reli* 
gious forms, doctrines, and traditions of men 
are to makft.tlie commandments of ' God of no ef-- 
feet. Matth, xv. 1—21. 3\Iaik vii. 1. ^c. 
From St. Paul, that observances of this kind 
had, instead of gxcdXXy obstructed 
his ministry among the Galatians, Chap. iv. 9, 
10, 11. and in his epistle to the Colossuins, 
chap. ii. 20, 21. 22. The same apostle speakg 
of ordinemces after the commandments anddoc^ 
trines of men, as means and expedients of men. 
living in the world : that is, living a mere car¬ 
nal and secular life.'*’' 

* * 1 am ijot forgeiful that our divines, in their controvcrfY^wiih the 
difFcnters about ceremonies, have alledgcd^ that the form's and cere¬ 
monies aboliflied or condemned by Chrjlt and his apoftles, were 
either, i. Such as were rudimentad or elementary, and peculu^r to 
the mofaic fyftem ; or a. Such as were in themfelves idolatrous w 
at leaft fuperfliiipus; hut if it is confidered what a variety of font» 
are fpecified in the fcveral paffages commonly referred to ; as, vain 
rtpeutions, long prayers, long garments, wajhing df cups, ton^ 
fecrattd gifts, obfervation of days, abjlincnce from meats, 8 ct. 
h rtidf not perhaps be fo eafy to avail ourfelvcS of this diftindion as 
is commonly imagined : for my own part, 1 have always confidered 
the reproof in the gofpel as extending to mere human doftrincs and 
commandments vefpe^ting religion in general; if 1 am wrong (which 
is very polhble) I will be thankful to him who will fet me ngltu 
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this agrees the experience of reasonable 
iften in all ages and countries, both before and 
since tlie promulgation of Christianity, who 
have observed that the number, variety, and 
frequent occurrence of forms in religion have 
been considered by the generality as commu¬ 
tations or compositions for their vices and ini¬ 
quities ; as something substituted in lieu of 
repentance, and dispensing from time to time, 
with the thing itself: and accordingly, ever 
since the gospel hath conlirmed this observa¬ 
tion by its superior evidence, wise, and good, 
and reasonable men have complained of the 
number an«l frequency of forms in religion, as 
loads and incumbrances upon true Christian 
erlification; aiul not seldom intimated that they 
were too often snares and traps to the secular 
and secure sinner, as well assoinetimes to better 
men ; teaching them to depend upon a virtue, 
and expe6i: an influence from"forms, which (as 
they have it not) they cannot impart. How 
tilings may be altered so, as to make this a 
S^easonable do^hine only at certain times, as 
your lordshiphath thought fit to suggest, p« 16, 
‘‘we shall have occasion to consider when that 
passage comes to he examined in itscourse. 

Yotir lordship’s next observation is, that 
‘" Tliat> which men have accounted religion 
in the several countries of the world, gene-^ 
rally speaking, has had a great and conspi- 
** fiious part in all public appearances, and tiie 
'‘ face of it been keipt up with great reverence 
*' rluoughout all ranks from the highest to the 
“ lowest; pot*only upon occasional soleronin 
“ ties, but also in tite daily course of beha- 
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In giving instances of this, it is remaTkable 
that your lordship has only mentioned the an¬ 
cient pagan, the niahometan, and tlie roman 
catholic religions, wholly omitting the Jewish, 
which undoubtedly had as great and as conspi¬ 
cuous a part, as well in'all public appearances 
as in all ordinary transactions, as any of them. 
Now, had your lordship specifie<l, or iu the 
gentlest terms referred to the great and con-* 
spicuous parts of the mosaic institute, it must 
have immediately occurred to the hearer or the 
reader, that these great and conspicuous parts 
were actually and expressly abolished by Christ, 
and his disciples enjoined from thenceforward 
to lay the great stress of religion upon worship¬ 
ing God in spirit and in truth. 

It is true, your lordship, at a convenient 
distance, has made mention of the jews, but 
in what manner, and with what propriety, shall 
be considered by and by. 

In the mean time, my Lord, permit me to 
ask, what fellowship hath Christ with Belial, 
the Turk, or the Pope ? Hardly somuch as he 
had with Moses. What help then can your 
lordship’s argument receive,trom these instan- < 
CCS, unless your lordship could prove that the 
forms in these three systems had and have a 
greater tendSney to beget practical religion in 
the heart, or were more efreClual admonitions 
to bad men to repent, or to good men to grow 
better, than the forms in other rituals? How 
the case stands in that respeCt, let us now in* 
quire. 

“ In the heathen world their superstition was 
** the chief suhjeCl of statuary, sculpture, 

painting and poetry. It mixed itself with 
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** business, civil forms, domestic cntertaln- 
** ments, and every part of common life.” 

Good my Lord; vdiat is all this to us Chris¬ 
tians? Will any man say to us, go ye and do 
likewise? Should a masquerade in the Hay^ 
market beadvertised in honour of the nativity, 
or a ball at Raiielagh to commemorate the 
ascension, what would be thought of your 
lordship's bench if they did not to a man 
remonstrate loudly against it ? A traveller 
would hardly now a days be deemed void of 
superstition, even by tlie moderate papists, 
who should pack up among his necessaries, a 
Crucifix ora madona of exquisite sculpture, with 
a design to pay liis devotions to it^on such so-r 
lemnities as might fall out during his journey }* 
All, therefore, tlmt, I conceive, your lord- 
ship can build upon this fa<^t, is, that “ though 
tire rites themselves were superstitious, yet 
‘‘ might they still have a good efle6l in bring- 
‘‘"ingtlie thoughts of religion to mens minds, 
and in being subservient to promote the 
reality and power of it.” To which I would 
humbiy ansv/er: 

I. That the reality and power of heathenism 
were little wortli [>romoting by any means: and 
whafthephilosophy ofthose times andcountries 

S’. * c 

Morem viiki haUo^ quoquo finiutachrum alicujus Dei 

Hh'iUos conditum f/flare j: eiquc dxebus t'ejih Thure ^ Mero 
atiquaHdovictmisJifplflicare ; fays Apuleius^ [Apology pa^c 
296. Lugd. Bat. 1623^ at a time when paganifm had reedved tts 
^inffi^ing touches fro<a the reHning platonifls. The learned Mr, 
\\ an-biirton has fuggeftert, on very competent evidence, that Apu- 
leius's adverlary was a chriftian j this evidence is founded on the 
rcfiKiiliable contrafl {jetween the two men in point of reverence for 
religion?', forms j the ufe and value of which a whole college of jefuits 
«{«t[d not fet forth with mowc.elegance, pcrriijcnte, or colour of 
rcafon, ilianh done u> ibisapolo^'y. 
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contributed towards the l>ettering of the human 
heart, was founded upon principies (as I doubt 
not but your Lordship very Avell know s) which 
derive little honour on the popular religion and 
forms of worship. 

2. That I am very credibly informed by 
testimony of St. Paul*and St. Peter, that the 
heathen superstition had no such good cifeCt. 
The former of these apostles, writing to the 
Ephesians, says, that the u 7 iconv£rledQQnt\\v% 
walked in the vanity of their minds', having the 
miderstanding darkened, being alienated frau 
the LIFE OF God, thi'ough the ignorance that 
was in them, because of the blindness of their 
heart : anj} th.it being past feeling, they gave 
themselves over unto lasciviousness, to work all 
nncleannesszvith gre€din€ss,QhTLip.\y. 17, 13,19- 

And lest it slioiikl be thought that tliese gen¬ 
tiles might be no regular observers offorms, the 
same apostle, speaking of other gentiles who wer^ 
carried axvay unto dumb idols, even as they were 
led (that is to say, w'ho were under all the in¬ 
fluence of idolatry, and consequently .parties 
in all the forms and superstitions of it) says of 
them, that they were fornicators, adullc^'ers^*^ 
effemmate, abusers of themselves xvith ma^iklnd^ 
thieves, covetous, drunkards revilers, txtor- 
tmiers. 1 Cor. xii. 2. and chap. vi. 9, 10, 11. 

The time past of our life, says St. Peter, moy 
suffice us to hsve wrought the will of the gen¬ 
tiles, when* we walked in lasciviousness, Imis ^ 

♦ There is no reafon for tranflating this paflage by, tot watks-clj 
the participle «-i7ra^i//xiy«r no more agrees with than with fSwv : and 
Peter himfelf never thus walked ; and though the apollle migltf 
condefeend to rank himfelf with ihofe who had in fomc degree wroug ht 
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exce^fs of xvine, reoellingSy banquetings, and 
abominable idolatrij:-? : xvkerein they think 
it strange that you run not with them to the 
same ej,rests of riot, 1. Peter, chap. iv. 3, 4. 

This testimony of the apostle Peter is the 
more considerable, as it proves that these gen¬ 
tiles were not onl}' under no restraints in these 
criminal excesses from the forms of their own 
religion, but even wondered there should be 
any other religion, wliich proliibited the same 
sort of licentiousness: and this was indeed a 
reflection that would naturally occur to those, 
who laid so much stress on the form and face 
of what they accounted religion, as to mix it 
with business, civil forms, diversions, &c. 
So much of the face and form could have no 
other effe6l but to extinguish the spirit and 
power of religion, even where the principles of 
it were much better. 

Let us now seew’hcther what the mahome- 
tans account religion does any more for them. 

“ They,’' your lordship observes, “ are oh- 
“ liged to short devotions five times between 
morning and evening.'’ 

To this observation I will take the liberty 
to subjoin a larger portrait of this people and 
their Teligion, drawm by the hand of a most 
elegant, candid,o and sensible waiter, and a 
clergyman of the. church of England. 

die wIH of the Gentiles heretofore, wt wmtld he hardly charge 
himfelf with t'befe fpv'cifical crimes, li wtmld therefore, perbap 
be better to render it indefinitely, zeAo have zvalhed : in the Bafil 
edition of the Greek Tcfiamcnf, 1543, inflead of it is 

; zv\e CwKdlxus, (perhaps upon better authority’) hath 
piu this among his various readings. If this latter is the true read* 
mgf the ualhinj^ is limited to the Gentiles only. 
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Their [the mahonittan] religion is framed 
** to keep up great outward gravity and so- 
lemnity, without begetting the least tinc- 
** ture of wisdom or virtue in the mind. You 
shall have them at their hours of prayer 
** (which are four a day always) addressing 
** themselves to their devotions with the most 
** solemn and critical washings, alwa 3 's in the 
“ most public places, where most people are 
** passing ; with most lowly and most regular 
prostrations, and a hollow tone ; which are 
* ‘ amongst them the great excellen cies of prayer. 
“ I have seen them, in an aliened charity, 
give money to bird-catchers ('who make a 
trade of it; to restoi-e the poor captives to 
their natural liberty; and at tlie same time 
** hold their own slaves in the heaviest bondage. 
“ And at other times tliey will buy flesh to re- 
Jieve indigent dogs and cats : and yet curse 
“ you Mjitli famine and pestilence, and all the 
most hideous execrations, in which way 
these eastern nations have certainly the most 
exquisite rhetorick of any people uponearth. 
They know hardly any pleasure but that of 
thesixth sense. And yet with all this, they 
areincrediblyconceitedoftheirown religion, 
and contemptuous of that of others: which 
I take to be the great artifice .of the devil 
to keep them his own. They are a perfe<9: 
visible comment upon our blessed Lord’s de- 
“ scription of the Jewish pharisees. In a word, 
lust, arrogance, cov’etousness, and themost 
“ exquisite hypocrisy complete their charadier. 
The only thing that ever I could observe to 
commend in them, is the outward decency 
“ of their carriage, the profound respeSl they 



pay to religion and to every thing rehitihg 
to it, and their great temperance and frnga- 
lity.For which two moral virtues the 
historiaiihnay probably bethought to have suffi¬ 
ciently accounted, witliout having recourse to 
the influence of their religious forms. 

Flere, my Lord, we seem to have every thing 
requisite to the efficacy of forms; here is great 
gravity and solemnity ofappearance, constancy 
and regularity of performance, frequency of 
occurrence, Avith a mixture of religion inmost, 
if not all, parts of common life, and what is 
the consequence ? Not the least tim^iure of 
wisdom or virtue begot in the mind; an affected 
cliarityj indeed, for hk’ds and beasts, but the 
extremest cruelty to tlie human kind ; a de¬ 
cent respect for their own religion, but a petu¬ 
lant contempt for every religion but their own ; 
and liorrid execrations denounced upon those 
who profess any other. The hearts of these 
men, so low]}^ so solemn, so punctual and so 
critical in their devotions, arc still the recep- 
taclesof lust, arrogance, avarice, and the most 
exquisite hypocrisy. 

From the turks then 3^111’ lordship's argu¬ 
ment can receive no gid ; perliaps we ma}^ suc¬ 
ceed* better among the roman catholics.—In 
roman cdtliohp countries, people cannot pass 
a da}^ Avithout having religiofi recalled to 
** their thoughts by some or other memorial of 
it; by some ceremony or public religious 
form occurring in their Avay: besides their 
“ fretpient holida3^s, the short prayers they are 

Mr. Maundrel's firft leitterto Mr. Ofborn of Exeter College, 
jKiliecnd of his journey from Aleppo to Jerufalem* 
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daily called to, and the occasional devotions 
** enjoined by confessors/' 

This, my lord, is the passage, which (taken 
along with your lordship's positions above laid 
down) may well give occasion of triumph to 
the papists, and of grief and resentment to 
all good Christians and* true protestants ; for 
if true religion cannot be preserved among 
men without forms ; and if the frequent occur’* 
rence of forms in^some instance or other, afford 
so many admonitions to bad men to repent, and 
to good men to grow better^ the consequence 
must be, that the romish religion, having more 
of these instances and more frequent occur¬ 
rences of fo^jns, is better* than other religions, 
which have fewer of these instances and occur¬ 
rences. 

Nor is any thing saved by the intervention 
of the pagans, and turlcs, as if your lordship 
intended we should make no other use of the 
roman catholics than of the other two; what 
your lordship had called superstition in the 
former, becomes, in this period, religion, and 
religious forms, which the papists pretending, 
in their system, to connect with Christianity, 
and your lordship giving no hint that this is 
no more than a pretence, a plain reader must 
needs take this as spoken by yjom* lordship of 
the means and memorials of true religion, and 
will accordingly consider these as recommend¬ 
ed to his pra^ice and imitation. 

Here it is likely your lordship 'may remon¬ 
strate, and say, that you have expressly dis¬ 
tinguished the superstition of the soman catho¬ 
lics from their religion in the very next words, 
The words are these. * ‘ JBv these meuns fi. e, 

H 
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by these memorials, ceremonies, public reli¬ 
gious forms, frequent holidays, short prayep 
and devotions enjoined by confessors] their 
superstition sinks deep into the minds of 
the people, and [by these means] their re- 
ligion also into the minds of such among 
** them as are serious and well-disposed.” 

But if your lordship holds with the church 
of England, (as I must needs believe you do) 
that the memorials, ceremonies, See. ofjpopery 
are superstitious and fond things, the means 
and the superstition, in that case, are one and 
the same thing, and to be considered in this 
sentence no otherwise than as a common and 
convenient vehicle of religion, necessary to 
sink it deep . into the minds of the serious and 
well disposed. 

And does your lordship think if superstition 
be once allowed to do this good service for true 
religion, that it would not quickly lose that 
invidious name, and be called (as indeed it 
would well deserve) by the more respectable 
appellation of necessary and important exter¬ 
nals ? And then who would not lament the 
fate and the folly of unhappy England for 
throwing so many of these valuable memorials 
to the m&ies and to the baits? Who would 
not deplore her blindness in being guided by a 
rule of faith and edification which gives her 
.authority to treat these memorials, and every 
thing like unto them, in the very manner she 
has done ? 

I am not, my lord, of the number of those 
who deny to any people their just commenda¬ 
tions in'the regular pra^^ice and reverend pro- 
fession of their religion, because it differs irom 
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mine. But, to speak my heart’s thoughts, I 
cannot afford to bestow any more or any other 
praise upon the papists, than just what the in¬ 
genious Mr. Maundrell above-cited hath given 
to the turks, viz. That, generally speaking, 
a profound respect is paid by them to their own 
sort of religion^ and to e*very thing relating to 
it. But if there is any tin6lure of true wisdom, 
virtue, or piety in the individuals of that com¬ 
munion (as I trust there may be a great deal) 
I will be free to say, they derive it not either 
from the genius, or the modes of popery, which 
I hold with the great and good archbishop 
Tillotson to be, “ in the whole compleoc of it, 
“ a corrupUon of the whole design of chris- 
“ tianity.*” Whoever among them a6ls ac¬ 
cording to the gospel of Christ, deserts, in 
that instance at least, the genuine principles 
of the church of Rome, which being'adhered 
to and followed as far as she Would carry her 
votaries, will leave no man one moral or Chris¬ 
tian principle to a6t upon ; all faith and duty 
as is most notorious, being resolved, in that 
church, under the pretence of infallibility, in¬ 
to an implicit belief of, and blind obedience 
to the doctrines and comniandments of men. 

As to particular papists, whatever their‘pri¬ 
vate sentirpents or personal dispositions may 
be, it is well known, they must no longer con¬ 
tinue to conduct themselves by these, than 
holy church forbears to call them to her ser¬ 
vice on some particular emergency ; when that 
happens, all private obligations of justice and 
mercy must at once evaporate, . Of this that 

* Bilhop Burnet’s fermon at his funeral, page 9* 

H S 
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tinliappy prince James II. has been given as 
an example by more than one of our histo* 
nans. And if to this there is one exception 
in the whole range of popery, if there is a man, 
who, at the hazard of the censures of his church, 
will venture to do iustice or shew mercy to a 
protestant, upon the true Christian principle 
of disinterested charity, I will open my arms 
to embrace him as a brother, and require no 
other proof that he is no more a papist than the 
Mufti of Aleppo. 

It would be well indeed for popery if it 
could stand a fair trial with mahometism. The 
musulman is clear of idolatry in his worship, 
and is so far honest in his religious malice, as 
he has the precept and example of his prophet 
for propagating his religion by fire and sword, 
and for treating all those with execration who 
do not conform to it; but what name is bad 
enough for those who would fix these infamous 
chara^rs and principles on the meek and be¬ 
nevolent Jesus, the gracious Saviour of the 
world, who came into it to seek and to save 
that which was lost, and not to destroy men’s 
lives, but to preserve them, whether they would 
receive hin\ or not ? ‘ 

The excellent prelate so often quoted, and 
who had studied popery to the very entrails, 
was^so fer from your lordship’s opinion that 
its ea^terhal forms sunk religion deep in mens 
minds, that ‘ ^ he thought (as his right reverend 
elogist has informed us) the idolatry atid 
superstition of the church of Rome didener- 
vate true'piety and morality; and that their 
cruelty was suchacontradiQiion to the meek- 
ness of Christ, and to that love and charity 
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which he made the chara^er and distin6lidii 
of his disciples and followers, that he re- 
** solved to sacrifice every thing, but a good 
conscience, in a cause for which he was re* 
solved, if it should come to extremities, ta 
be a sacrifice himself.” 

But perhaps these opinions, were only fashions 
of the times, seasonable enough for the days 
of these 2 ealous prelates ; possibly we may 
know better, and have some reason to believe 
that popery is become a tame and peaceable^* 
as well as an edifying superstition. Believe it 
who will for me, I shall still continue to make 
it a petition in my daily prayers, that neither 
we nor our posterity may have occasion to try. 

Here it may be said that the edification is not 
placed to the account of superstition, by your 
lordship, but simply to the number and fre¬ 
quency of these memorials. If this is your 
lordship’s meaning, I humbly apprehend it 
should have been differently expressed; and 

♦ So Mr. Worthington, EJfay an the fchemeand conduBy 
tyman’s redemption.^ p. 156. To the fafl a fatbfaflory anfwer has 
been given, in a fmall piece intitled, ** The true Spirit of Popery 
difplayed," printed 1746; and another more at length, in a 
pamphlet printed the fame year, viz. Popery always the lame.** 
—^ut here it may be proper to re&ify a imafl miHake in the firft. 
page of the former of thefe pieces. The m^ellent author of the 
€ on fider aliens on the State ojthe U^rld^ See, there cited, has in«. 
deed exprefied his hopes, that the cruel fpirit both of popery and 
mahometifmmay be apated ; imd lor the ground of thefe hopes with 
refpefi to the papifts he cites Mr. Wojihingtmi, as above, and^ 
with refpef^ to the mahometans, Sale*f notes on the Koran : and 
confequentiy is no farther anfwerable for the fafls than thefe authorU 
ties will fupport thent. Por the reft, this honeft worthy writer, not at¬ 
tending to doflor La^*s context and reference, had put Mr. Worth¬ 
ington’s words into the mouth of Mr. Sale, who is only an evidence 
Ibf the Mohomcumsi and ^ better, X doubt, than the papifts have to 
produce. 
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some instance given of a religious system with 
an equal number and variety of rites which are 
void of superstition ; but such an. instance, I 
believe, would be hard to find; and after all 
I am afraid that when we want to illustrate 
any thing of this kind,, we must still bring our 
examples from roman catholic countries.* 

And therefore, to do as much justice to this 
plea as may be, let us ask, how comes it that 
these memorials are so numerous and frequent 
in roman catholic countries ? The plain rea¬ 
son of which appears to be the frequent and 
numerous swarms of ecclesiastics in these coun¬ 
tries, who would have nothing to do if they 
were not thus employed, and (wlfat would be 
worse to them than that) who would have no 
pretence to amass and appropriate to themselves 
those sumptuous palaces and large possessions 
they enjoy, if they could not persuade the 
people that their fuu6lion was necessary to keep 
up the sense of religion in their minds by this 
variety in tlie form and face of it. 

I lay no stress here, my lord, upon the sii- 
jicrstitioiis nature of the rites Avhich these men 
perform. Some of their usages may be as in¬ 
nocent and as edifying as some of ours ; and 
whctlier they are or no, they have that repu¬ 
tation, and must have it among those who 
would edify by themr 

What I insist upon is, that these memorials 

* Oneinflanceof this we have indeed in our own country exhl- 
{'■ted m Deacotj’s caicchifins; but this performance having in it 
'' rather more foppery and fuperftition, than is to be found in the 
popiflj ritual,” will not help in the prefent exigency. They wlio 
ilefiie to fee an abridgement of this work, may find a very ufeful one. 
in Dr, MUJlftot*.) Preface Remarks on two PawphktSi 
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«ould not be so frequently occurring in some 
instance or other, without a suitable number 
of men who have nothing else to do but to ply 
the people with them : and who are according¬ 
ly set free for this purpose^not on 1^ from fa¬ 
mily cares, blit from all public charges besides. 

Now the account we*have of these men, even 
from serious, well disposed and sensible per¬ 
sons in these very countries, is, that a large 
majority of them are idle and useless drones, 
and too often worse; that they are many of 
them intolerable incumbrances on the liberty 
and industry of much better men than themv 
selves; thatthey occasion great inconveniences 
and disorders in privatefamilies, even by the in¬ 
fluence of these memorials ; and that, upon the 
whole, the edification of their ministry is in no 
reasonable proportion to the scandal of their 
lives. 

Perhaps, my lord, it might be possible to 
devise a ritual as full of memorials and cir¬ 
cumstantials as the roman, and which might 
have nothing of vhat 3 ’'our lordship may call 
superstition in it: but if still we must have a 
proportionable number of men to discharge the < 
offices prescribed in it, 1k>w shall we avoid these 
grievances occasioned, as it should seem, by 
a multitude of such men ? iThe ecclesiastics 
of the popish church are certainly bound to 
good behaviour ^by as stridl and solemn oaths, 
professions, subscriptions, vows, and rules of 
their several orders, as it is possible to lay upon 
human agents. And yet, all it seems, without 
the desired efFe6t, • 

Upon the whole, my lord, the more I con-? 
sl4cr these instances, the less am X ^ble to copr 
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ccive for what purpose your lordship referred 
to theruj or what pradlical use (consistent with 
our Christian profession) we can make of them. 
The externals of paganism have no better 
name given them in the new testament, than 
abominable idolatries; and from these what 
your lordship calls the memorials of popery, 
have, the very worst of them, been derived by 
very competent judges, and in a very legiti¬ 
mate pedigree. These then are equally useless 
to us : were they ever so full of edification, the 
very cast and temper of Christianity prohibits 
the adoption of them; they are the traditions and 
commandments of men ; and what can we con¬ 
trive that will be equivalent to theip in number 
and frequency, which will not be liable to the 
same objection ? 

The turkish washings and other circumstan’* 
tials partake more of the Jewish formality: but 
this, your lordship knows, is gone, never to 
be recalled by Christians. Their prayers in 
public places, and where most people are pass- 
^ing, have a censure from our blessed lord, 
which will for ever discredit the like pra6lice 
among his disciples. 

If your lordship oqly meant in general to 
suggest that our religion should have a great 
and conspicuous part, as well as theirs/we 
must call for your lordship’s authority for this, 
not from the third or fourth centuries, but from 
the scriptures. If this was required of Chris¬ 
tians, it is sh’ange that our lord should promise 
his especial presence where only two or three 
tvhere gathere^Ll together in his name. If this 
was to be ordered by councils, fathers, and 
bishops in ages posterior to the apostles, why 
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should our lord lay all the stress on worship¬ 
ing God in spirit and in truths i. e. according 
to the zvord of God ? John xvii. 17 . Or why 
should he direct his hearers to go and learn the 
meaning of those worjls of Gotfin the prophet, 

I will hav^ mercy and not sacrifice? Mat. ix. TS, 
Again, if a great and conspicuous part in 
religion' was necessary, why did not the Apos¬ 
tles take the appointmentof it upon themselves, 
or rather why did they say so many things'to 
discourage such appointment ? To what pur¬ 
pose was Stephen's observation that the most 
Highdzvelleth not in temples made with haiids f* 
Why should St. Paul add to this observation, 
that God is^not worshipped or ministred to with 
mens hands, as though he needed any thing 
Why should he observe that the kingdom of 
God is not meat and drink,'^ i. e. is of a dif^ 
fereiit nature from that kingdom which stood 
, only in meats and drinks, ttnd divers washings^ 
and CARNAL ORDINANCES IMPOSED Until thc 
time of REFORMATION II? Why should these 
men say all this, if after this time of reforma¬ 
tion, other magnificent temples, other conspi¬ 
cuous ordinances, other sumptuous ministra^ 
tions and services of mens hands were to be 
imposed as necessary to preserve religion among 
mankind ? , 

The spirit and tenor of what Christ and his 
apostles taught in this matter, is not only so 
uniform and consistent throughout with the 
rest of the Christian dispensation, but is so fully 
justified in point of wisdom by the produ^ of 
a contrary spirit in the Christian church, as for 


*■ Afisvli. 48. ' f Chap.xvii. 25, .1 Rom. xlv. 17^ 

j| Heb. ix. 10. 
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ever to discredit that idle pretence, that the 
simplicity of Christian worship, enjoined and 
implied in the gospel, was only accommodated 
to the beginnings of it; to the times of pover* 
ty and distress. Was it not as easy for the 
apostles to have provided for better times, if 
other provisions were necessary for other times? 
Did they not foresee what the exigencies of 
future times would be ? Have not the apos¬ 
tles said every thing that may point out the 
spirit, the ordinances, the corruptions, the 
cruelty of the church of Home, and even the 
very impostor at the heatl of it? And can any 
one doubt but they would have precluded all 
this, and regulated the plan of the Christian 
church by a preciseand authentic ritual, if more 
of this kind had been either necessary or expe¬ 
dient than what they* have left behind them in 
tlieir epistles ? 

Alas, my lord, they found by j:<5o sorrow¬ 
ful experience the sad effe6ls of the pride and 
hyprocrisy in which an attachment to and re¬ 
verence for conspicuous externals had ended ; 
they had sufficient warning from their heaven- 
* ly master, and were not without a measure of 
sagacity themselves t® discover, that the like 
causes would always have the like effe^is ; and 
were not likely to set religion once more upon 
a bottom wdiich had so miserably failed. It is 
too evident, 1 doubt, for the justification of 
these latter ages, that they never thought of 
this great and conspicuous superstructure, as 
in .the least expedient for, or even void of mis¬ 
chief to the Christian church ; and if their suc¬ 
cessors had contented themselves to have en¬ 
joyed and left it in its original simplicity, there 
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would, I am persuaded, by this time have been 
both more Christians in the world, and better 
sorts of them, than our later ecclesiastical po* 
lities have produced. 

And now, my lord, after so muchsuggest- 
by your lordship in favour of the roman 
catholic religion, it was natural to expedlyour 
lordship, in speaking of our reformation, 
should throw the balance pretty strongly in fa¬ 
vour of that, by a full and concise representa¬ 
tion of the errors and corruptions which gave 
occasion to it: what your lordship has thought 
fit to say on that head is, thst “ our reformers 
“ considering that some of these observances 
were in themselves wrong and superstitious, 

“ and others of them made- subservient to the 
purposes of superstition, abolished them.’* 
Why truly, rny lord, this is no good report 
that we hear of these things, but neither is it % 
very bad one. There may be some room to 
doubt, whetlier it be quite bad enough to bear 
our reformers out in this abolition, especially 
of those things which only might be made sub^ 
servient to the purposes of superstition ; for 
these very observances themselves being in their * 
turn subservient to the* purposes of true reli¬ 
gion, it might be asked, who made our fefor* 
mers judges in so critical a oase? If the ob¬ 
servances of popery were realty means of sink¬ 
ing religion deep in the minds of serious atidf 
well disposed persons, was it a sufficient cause 
to separate a Avhole nation from the church in 
possession, that some of these observances were 
esteemed by our reformers to be*superstitious ? 

Is the church of England herself contented 
with this measure from the dissenters, who 
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have over and over objected ta some of o«/r ob¬ 
servances in words full as strong as these of ♦ 
your lordship ? And hpw have they been an¬ 
swered ? Why, we say, that admit this to be 
the case, viz, ** that some of our ceremonies 
“ or observances are wrong and superstitious,’* 
yet is nqt this^a sufficieitt cause of separation ; 
such a cause as will acquit them of the guilt of 
schism, unless they can also prove these obser¬ 
vances to be sinful ; whicb» I trow, it will be 
hard to prove of any thing which is a means of 
promoting true religion. 

An ingenious gentleman, and one, who, if 
I mistake not, has full as much resp€6l for ex¬ 
ternal forms as they d'eservc, seems to me to 
have put this affair upon a very different foot¬ 
ing, in some considerations of a later date than 
your lordship’s charge. 

Indeed,” sayg, he, ** if idolatry was to be 
now rooted out as it was in the reign of Ed- 
“ ward VI. and an innumerable multitude of 
** other corruptions, and those of the most 
** heinous nature, to b3 removed, or reformed, 
the secular powers, in case the clergy could 
• not be persuadeckto examine their own state, 

“ would be excusable) and something more 
“ than excusable, in doing it for them, and 
'.‘in rescuing religion from such abominations, 
even in opposition, not only to the majority, 

'f but to the whole body of the clergy.”* 

This is honourable to, and a full justifica¬ 
tion of our reformers. Instead of some wrong 
and superstitious observances, and othei> sub¬ 
servient to the*purposes of superstition, there 
- « 

Free and impanial conlideradons on the free and candid diC* 
I»ge 

r, ' 
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were, it seems, idolatry and an innumerable 
multitude of other corruptions and abomina¬ 
tions of the most heinous nature to be rooted 
out; which, surely, was enough in all con^ 
science to justify a reformation by the interpo-* 
sition of any class of men. 

But now, my lord, *on the supposition that, 
your lordship has told us the whole truth, how 
will this gentleman come at his conclusion? If 
the observances of popery were barely wrong, 
superstitious, or tending that way, I greatly 
suspe6i: this considerer would have thought the 
secular powers a little premature in their inter¬ 
position, since he seems to be pretty clear that 
our seculaa reformers aVe only to be justified on 
the supposition that things were in the disorder 
he hath represented. 

On the other hand, my lord, this^ gentle-* 
man’s premises will equally distress your lord- 
ship in their turn ; for if the memorials and ob¬ 
servances of popery are no better than idola¬ 
tries, corruptions, and abominations of the 
most heinous nature, by what kind of opera¬ 
tion will they become the means of making re¬ 
ligion, as distinguished from superstition, sink 
deep into the minds of the serious and well dis¬ 
posed ? Your lordship goes on : ’ 

“ Our reformers (having abolished the ob-* 
‘ ‘ servances before mentioned) reduced the form 
‘ ^ of religion to great simplicity, and injoined 
no more particular rules, nor left any thing 
‘‘ more of what was external in religion, than 
was, in a manner, necessary to preserve i 
sense of religion itself upon the minds of the 
people/^ 
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Not quite so many rules or externals, I 
should think, if what goes before and what fol¬ 
lows be true : but to let that pass as none of 
.my business, your lordship by this account of 
our rules and externals seems to bear extreme¬ 
ly hard on great numbers of serious and, to all 
appearance, well disposed persons. . 

Your lordship has been reminded above of a 
people, professing Christianity, called quakers:* 
besides these, are many thousands of protes- 
tant dissenters in this kingdom: there is too 
the body of thoscottish nation, and great num¬ 
bers in protestant countries and communions 
abroad, among whom the form of religion is 
reduced to much greater simplicity, who have 
not so many particular rules, and have much 
less of what is external in religion, than what 
.was left us by onr reformers, nor have they any 
thing equivalent to many of our rules and ex¬ 
ternals. 

Shall we say of these that they have not a 
sense of religion itself preserved upon their 

* It is fo far out of all ortholdox rule to allow the quakers to be 
Vbrifiians, that I am ri^ht glad, on thi« occafioo, to borrow a little 
ttuthority from a late Icnbblc writer, whofe judgment no man will 
call in ^aeRton wbo has any ten^emefs for his own. The writer, I 
mean, 'is the Rev. Mr» Adams, the Author of a late EflTay in anfwer 
to Mr. Hume’$ EHav on miracles. This Mf. Hume, it feems, 
lays claim iq the Quakers as fellow pto^lTbrs with him in the my fiery 
ka lid fra. To which Mr. Adams anfWers, It is certain that the 
Quakers profeCs the belief of chriftianity as univerfally as any feft 
wbaifoever. And what right has the. author [Mr. Hume]] to 
charge a whole body ofpien with fuch flagrant tnfiocerity." Elfay 
page 130. In return for this little aid, and to make feme amends for 
toeotioning his name in a pamphlet whofe fubjed is not of the re- 
Upedable fort, I do hereby give that gentleman, my poor, but moft 
hearty and fincere thanks for this and every other palfage in his ac- 
cwatcand unanfwaablecffay* 
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xninds? How is this to be proved, and who 
among us will undertake it ? That is to say, 
who will undertake to shew in what manner our 
rules and externals arc necessary to preserve a 
sense of religio?i upon the human mind, which, 

1 suppose, in respect of impressions from ex¬ 
ternal religion, is, inr most, of the common 
people of all denominatiohs, framed and capa¬ 
citated pretty much alike ? 

I will not be positive what some of our high 
churchmen may have asserted and maintained 
in this matter of rules and externals, because 
I have not all the books of our very warm apo¬ 
logists at hand: and I know too that some of 
the warmest of them have been disclaimed and 
given up by others who are warm enough 
themselves. * Of our externals these defenders 
have said, that they are innocent, significant, 
and expedient; conducive, and (perhapssome 
of them may have added) necessary to the bene 
esse of the visible church : but to make them 
in any manner necessary to preserve a sense of 
religion upon the minds of the people, is a strain 
of merit, which, I fancy, very few of our 
highest churchmen have ventured to ascribe to ^ 
them. • 

It should seem however, that our earlier re¬ 
formers themselves had no such notion of this 
use and virtue of our forms and externals; the 
remaining histories of those times aiford us suf¬ 
ficient proofs that some of the best and wisest 
of them would iiot, if they could have helped 
it, have left us so much. And even such of 
them as laboured the other way, have left rea- 

* So, Montague, Heylin, Thomilikie and Parker arc given up 
by Dr, Nicholf« Defence, page i6B, 169, 
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soils of a very different sort from this suggested 
by yoiir lordship. > 

In the convocation of 1562, „ it was debated, 
as we are told by bishop Burnet, whether the 
greatest part of our festivals, the cross in bap¬ 
tism, kneelingat the communion, the surplice, 
and organs, were to ben etained or dropt. And 
the question, -it seems, was carried for these 
externals but by one vote of a proxy, whose 
principal, it is probable, knew little of the de¬ 
bate ;;! and of those whp were present the ma¬ 
jority were against the rites.* 

We likewise learn from the same right reve¬ 
rend historian, that the single' reason for rer 
taining these forms, entered in thp record of 
these proceedings, is, that the laying them 
“ aside, would be cpntrary to the authorized 
** book of common prayer.” Whence it ap¬ 
pears that even they who opposed the abroga¬ 
tion of these things, did not so immediately 
think of their necessity to preserve a sense of 
reiigim upon the minds of the peopte, as of the 
danger of a,pr^emumre, of which this convo¬ 
cation stood in great awe, as appears by the 
• postscript subjoined to their subscription of the 

XXXIX.. articles.t * 

« Concerning one of these forms, there is a 
remarkable passage in one.of bishop Taylor’s 
booksK may heln us to conceive the va¬ 

lue ppt upon things or this sort by the church 
of-England herseff. ** There is reason to ce- 
l^rateand honour,” says he, “ the wisdom 
“ and prudence of the church of England, 

■ V- . " t ' ' ' 

• Hlft. Reformat, VoU III, page 302, 303* 

,f ©ewoet’a Elby- page 138, 
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** which hath in all her cflicea retaide^ but one 
** ritual^ or ceremony, that as not of divine 
** ordinance, or apostolical pra^icCi and that 
** is the cross in baptism.”^ , 

Now the sign of the cross, simply and oflt^ 
self, that is to say, without some, explanation, 
can, I should think, ’convey or preserve no 
sense of any thing upon the mind; and ac^ 
cprdingly the church informs us that this sign 
of the cross is tnade ** in'tokeu that the person 
“ baptized shall not be ashamed" to confess the 
faith of Christ crucified’* Bcc. and indeed it 
must be owned, that if it is an effe^ual token 
of this, the sense of religion to be preserved by 
it is very important* 

And yet, strange to hear, the church here 
self declares* that ‘ ‘ without doubt a child bap- 
“ tized without it is lawfully and sufliciently 
‘ ‘ baptized. ” So that there is no necessity, we 
see, for this form to presctve ihe sense of any 
thing. 

I do not pretend to understand bishop Tay*- 
lor’s suggestion that aii the or our rituals 
or ceremonies are either of <Uvme ordinance or 
apostolical practice : but however that may be» 
there is one even of these? tibat it should seem, 
the church has less value for still, or lays,’ at 
least, less stress upon if. • 

For though the surplice is often mentioned m 
our ritual, on some occasion dr other, yet lire 
we on none of these occasions told of what the 
surplice is typical or significative; and Pr# 
Nichols 18 extremely angry with the puritans 
l or pretending that this garment is used by 

* Du£br Duhiiftt^uttat, pige eSSk 
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church jh tot ell of purity of life, ** because, 
** says he,' it is a thing which she never once 
mentions*;'* and so leaves the people to gather 
any or no sense of religion from this form, as 
they think fit. 

But is then the sense c>f religion preserved 
upon the minds of the people by these rules and 
externals ? Nothing like it, A great part of 
this is iiegledted by the generality among us : 
** fot instance the sisrVice of the church not 
only upon common days, but also upon saints 
*^*days; and several other things might be 
mentioned.” Page \5. 

Was I not in the right, my lord, to conjec¬ 
ture that our reformers might leaVe us not so 
many rtiles or externals as are necessary f How 
'should our people have fallen intathis deplo¬ 
rable negle^, if these means, memorials or ad¬ 
monitions had been sufficiently frequent ? 

* Permit me however to observe that yourlord*- 
sbip and the ingenious author of theConsidera- 
tions above cited, are not at all better agreed 
about this 1x61, than the other concerning the 
popish errors discarded by our reformers. 

« This gentleman having noted that a party 
W the nation [meaning the dissenters] have all 
a*long had some exceptions to our public ser- 
v|(^‘e; goes on to say, ' but then tnere isano- 
tiler partly [the members of ^the church] far 
considerable than they, who, in gene- 
ral^ iaitehot only satisfied with, buteven fono 
b F bufr present liturgy and constitution, 
Hew kihis to be Reconciled ? can it be said that 

'^’1 ' ^ ifc . , 

-*1^ lir ^ * Vf W 

* Defence, page 493, . 

' f Ttce and inipamal p^ge 6t. If ^ .. 
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otir people in general are fond of what the ge¬ 
nerality of them negle6t ?, 

Here again too, my lord, your lordship and 
this gentleman, hy adopting each other’s pre¬ 
mises, ^must lose your several conclusiona: 
your lordship thinks it highly sdasonable to 
instruct the people in the importance of ex* 
ternal religion.” 

More seasonable now, upon account of this 
negle^l. But why so, ifthis gentleman's later 
intelligence be true, viz. that the people are 
really fond of our externals already f 

On the other band, if the service of the church ’ 
is negle6led by the generality among us, it cer¬ 
tainly cantlbt be so very dangerous to make 
alterations in it as this gentleman would have 
us believe. 

However, my lord, 1 am ready to cloBe with 
your lordship in this representation, rather than 
the Considerer ; and upon occasion of your 
lordship’s mentioning the people’snegle^lof the 
service of the church upon saints days, 1 will 
trouble your lordship with an observation of my 
own, tending to illustrate the value of exter¬ 
nal religion. 

Our common people, ft is true, pay lijttle 
religious regard to the feasts of all angels or 
all saintSy but yet 1 have observed them to ce¬ 
lebrate some of OUT protestant festivals, as well 
9A some others of popish extraction, particu¬ 
larly shfovetide, with the several solemnities 
of horse-racing, bull-baiting, cock-figlrtin]^' 
&c. and with all the ceremonies of drinfong, 
gaming, swearing, and lewdness ‘incident to, 
and inseparable from, entertainments of that 
kind., 

IS 
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A*^g our politer partiet, 

iVec enough from superstmon in 
esteem eve>t day alike: wtereas tire vulgar 
always take the advantage of ^'ehurcbes ap- 
poin&teht for frieir times of sdlcn^ and rc- 
vellink 5 and I know, i4t this hour several very 

worthy and very scalousmeinbersof^er^ureh 

If Sand, Jho scruple hot to affirm, that 
the riotous and licenfrous pastimes of chnst- 
mas, eaatcr and Whitsuntide, contribute more to 
corrupt the minds and debauch the “f 

our common people, than any other assl^ablc 
cause whatever. If tins be true, it were cer¬ 
tainly more for the creditof our common chns* 
tiariity that ihe festivals should be MpunMd 
from ^r books and calendar, than that these 
brutal, paganiiffi, profmie, and therrfore wick¬ 
ed pastimes and disorders should claim any al¬ 
liance, or have any connexion with the solemn 
com memorations of the birth and resurreaion 
th« S]^«S8 and undefikd Saviour of the 

^ Upon what grounds the apMtohc authority 
for such forms is ailddgedi may be judged m 
part from the tenor.of tte 

ted,^ aswdl as from others, .testifyuig the dis¬ 
position Of St, Paul toward^ occasional solem- 
aitsii^ of that kind, . . . 

And* there is- the-strongw presumption that 

they HaVe ao such auihpn»,in that w seldom 
or never ind tbehi’enjoioM, but we find 
also in company, wifri large indulgencies to the 
ro^;*as if t^wrO 

iiti lii^ reiigioii * c6u}4 ifiot ^ubsi$t without t«c 
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T|iu3 > fti your lordship has observe, the 
exteruals of pagamlsuiiuixed themselves with 
the diversions of vthose In popish 

countries^ the people are phlitically enough pre-r 
pared for and, reconciled to the formalities of 
lent, by the licentiousness of a jpreceding car* 
nivah Nor have we^ of the reformed church 
of England been entirely free from thiswretch* 
ed policy.* It was once the humour of our 
great churchmen to ms^ify externals, and to 
render them as conspicuous as they could on 
all occasions: the nation at that time was not 
universally disposed to come into this ; and 
some men of reputation enough set themselves 
to oppose bt; in this erfigen^y of-her affairs the 
church bethought herself of purdbaslng the fa* 
vourof the people by a book of sports; and how 
far that may have contributed in itsdavs to per* 
petuate the festivities of these solemn times^ and 
to wear out the religious use of them, tnay be 
worth the inquiry pF those whom it concerns. 

Your lordship proceeds; Thus they [the 
“ people] have no customary admonition, no 
^ ‘ public call to recoiled the thonghts of fcrod 
and religion from one Sunday , to another/^ 
And why have they not, my lord ? '^^ere is 
a moit express law for it, ‘‘ All priests* and 
deacons are to say daily^ the t morning and 
^ ‘ even ing prayer, either privately or openly, 
** not being let by sicKasrxse or some other on* 
** CENT t^use. And the curate that minUtretb 
** in every parish dhurcb or Ch^eJ, be^g at 


u Tii^ woHd U no«r divided' uitt> 

^ uoreforoHid: c€ ratW iiitot iliofe s. Hpr 

« sre ipemlieO of do church of Miv Jortte* ^ 
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hotn^, and not being otherwise reasonably 
hindered, shall say the same in the parish 
church or chapel where he ministreth, and 
shall cause a bell to be tolled thereunto a 
convenient time before he begin, that the 
“ people may come to hear God’s word, and to 
** pray with him.*' 

It is not then the fault of the people, if they 
have not a customary admonition or public call 
from one Sunday to another i the curate in any 
parish cannot be reasonably hindered every 
one of the six intermediate days, and every 
M^ieek in the year. And yet we are told by a 
gentleman who seems to have taken some pains 
to be informed, “ thatin ten thousiyid churches 
there are not five hundred where a bell ever 
tolls, or where morning and evening prayer 
are said upon a week day throughout the 
^*year.”’“' 

This gentleman’s account of this negle6l seems 
to he so reasonable and probable, and at the 
.same time so different from what your lordship 
has suggested, tlial I will take the liberty to 
give it at length. 

' ** To what end,” says he, ** was such an ap- 
** pointment set domu in the book of common 
prayer ? Did our mother the church vainly 
. * D^ast of her own piety, or pretend to z form 
“ ojt godliness y without the power thereof ? No, 
** truly, the mother meant well; but her sons 
“ and daughters are to blame. Like people, 
“ like priest. But indeed were the clergy never 
so willing to discharge their duty in this 

«, * » « I > . I A' ' 

♦ Virtue revivetl, of Britain’s fall ^c.by aPluirallfti> 

I’fintcd for Ofwald, 1747* page 4. ■ 
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respc^l, not many are the plaqes where they 
can have any sort pf porigr^gration to join 
with them, jjutia not the length of the ser^ 
“ vice, the unhappy occasion of this neglect ? 

Would not the people’s attendance upon the 
“ public worship take too much of their time, 
** and too greatly int?erfere with their secular 
afl’airs ? Does it not cause a wearine^, and 
“ become tedious to delicate ears ? Is not tlie 
cold sometimes so piercing, as to make it 
“painful to tender constitutions, to be so 
“ longdetained from the fire, especially to bear 
‘ ‘ psalms and chapters they can almost say by 
it vote*?” 

Your lqj*dship sees that this gentleman is of 
opinion that there is too much of our externals, 
and that great inconveniences arise from the 
length of our service, to those who should edify 
by it; and to this also agrees the author of the 
Considerations before-mentioned, f What then 
must we think would be the case if those me^ 
morials were as frequent as in roman catholic 

countries ?-Our author goes on ; 

' “ Then again the clergy have journeys and 

“ visits to make, are idle, arfe not devout,have 
“ their diversions, do notreside upon their cures, 
“ are hindered, sometimes reasonably, oftener 
“ without reason. So that, by general consent 

* To thefe reafons for this common xtegleB may be added another, 
viz. the atiktvard tiroes of faying morning and evening prayer in moft 
places: ten or eleven o'clock in the forenoon, and two, * three or 
four in the afternoon, the time when tradefinen and mechanicks are 
in the very throng of their honeft lahomr. 

+ ** You are not indeed lingular in your opinion of the toogr^at 
length of our lervlce. And to tell you the truth, my own fenti- 
menu upon this head are pretty t^cordaot with ^ours,'* -Frw 

page 4^4, . 
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of both priest and people, as to outward 
or public acknowl^gmcnt of stDeity fpifsiic 
dajs out of scven^ a foreigner, tlm should 
** orake his abode with os only for six days, 
might have reasons to doubt, in the greatest 
** part of England, whether the inhabitants 
** thajt happy island dicT, in .truth, believe the 
** existence of that gracious and Almighty be- 

Nbw, my lord, which way soever we consi¬ 
der ^his compounded cause of neglect, we can¬ 
not avoid the question, by whom is it to be 
redressed? If the fault be in the body of the 
clergy, by whom are tke^ to be reformed ? If 
in the nature and franlc of our present forms, 
by whom arc these to be amended ? 

'So far indeed as the clergy are accessaries to 
this negle^, it is extremely right in your lord- 
ship to lay it before therm But what would 
your lordship have the clergy to do or say in 
this case^ i^et them insist as long and as loud¬ 
ly as ei^er they will on the importance of ex¬ 
ternal .n^ligion, I am persuaded, their rheto- 
rick and their arguments will be in vain, whilst 
tire people find th^emselves incommoded by the 
present state of their own externals: they will 
anp^l t^the reasonable and merciful design of 
gpspei, and plead their Christian liberty 
a^iust all human ordinauc^j which not only 
e^ify i^ot, but are even burdensome^ and they 
wiflhavejreasop, \ 

^ We are nowarri ved at your lordship’s account 
of theimportanceofexternal religion, as gfound- 
;.v cp.on tiae scriptures, 

, V . j JRefore I could procure a sight of yoiir lord-* 
ibip’s prin^ charge,' a friend whoMd seen it. 
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or heard it read (I forget whlcK) had gwii me 
a general but prc?tt3r ^list aceoilnt of this part 
oftt, concerning the re* 

fi^ion 4 which set me uppri amusing ihyielf 
with conjectures by Avhat kind of gospel aiitno- 
rity your lordship would revive the credit of a 
^doftrine, which of latey ears, had notbad tnanjf 
abettors among protestants. 

I had often thought with my^If that the 
church of England had been more pressed upon 
this matter of cxternalsin her controversy with 
the dissenters, than upon any other artide: 
and I cannot say, that the answers given bv 
our apologists have convinced me that our ao* 
hereiice t© some specifical rites in ou/ church, 
in a sort of contenmt of the good eifefts which 
migh t be hopedfor from dropping them, is. very 
edifying or very laudable. \ 

Our ^urch claims a power of decreeing rites 
and ceremonies in her twentieth article, with* 
out exhibiting her scriptural warrant fprjt 114 
any conies of these articles published by autho* 
rity, that I know of; unless the vice-chancel¬ 
lor of Oxford’s imprimatur may be allowed to 
give a public sanction to Mr. Welchman’s edi** 
tion of them. Mr. Rogers’s book indeed car¬ 
ries in its front a pretence to the lawful autho¬ 
rity pf the church of England : but as there is 
no evidence what that authority was, or how 
obtained, there b room to doubt; besides^, 
Kegel’S, in explaining the authority of the 
church with respeCt to controversies of faith, 
says that this authority.is given to the church, 
and to EVERY MEMBEUOF SOtOfD 

in the same,* which, I doubt, wiliextesd 
* On the XXifa article, pageio|. Edit >615. 
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fre^doiji of every member to the usage of cere- 
jnonies, a fortiori; contrary to Mr, Welcli- 
account, who restrains the authority, in 
itioth branches, to those qms penes est ecclesias^ 
tit:a aucforit 0 ^. 

Under this clause, concerning^ rites and cere- 
' inotfies, Mr. Welehinan has ret erred to Esther 
S7, 28, and* to John x. 22, 23.f to which 
Pr. NJcliols has added I Maccab. iv. 36it 
‘ "'Itie passage of Esther informs us that the 
;Je\vs' in. con^memoration of their deliverance 
‘ from the slaugliter projected by Haman, insti¬ 
tuted the feast Pu rim [of lots] and ordained that 

should ^be kept and remembered by the whole 
‘'people of the jews at an appointed Jtime of the 
year.-^The dedication of the altar by J udas and 
his brethren, • and the ordinance for celebrating 
‘that jnciden^from year to year, is a fa6lof the 
same sort, and the inference commonly drawn 
from these histories is, that the jewish had, and 
consequently the christiaii church has, the au- 
' thority spoken pf in the article. 

But I very much question the solidity of this 
reasoning ; for when if is considered that the 
^ former of these feasts >vas appointed by Esther 
and Mordecai only,, it shouhl seem that the 
‘ jewish churclj hax|alx)ut as much to dp in this 

* affair as our chiu Ch has in the appointment of 
our state-holidays of Nov. 5th, May 29th, &c. 
and ho\i^ much that is, may be seen in the se¬ 
veral of parliameut relating to those days* 

" and his ^Majesty ^s orders set before the fortns of 
prayer appointed for tlrem. 

7 * XXXIX. ArticiilIJ^ifclef. page 23* 

* ^ t. jPcfeiice, page ^07. 
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In'the latter case, Judas anti his brethren 
with the whole coti^regation of Israel ordained 
&c. V. ^ 9 . but how far our divines, and parti¬ 
cularly Mr. Welchman, would adinitteither pf 
these to be the sense in ^vliich the woi'd church 
is to be taken,in the 20th article, I cannot take 
upon me to say: by the power of the church 
" [says the learned Mr.* White, one of the 
latest of our advocates] to decree rites and 
ceremonies, is meant a right in .the pastors 
and governors thereof to ordain and ap- 
appoint, such things, so as to make it ordi- 
narily the duty or the people to conform to 
them*.” Which Mr. ^liite must ipeau ea^- 
clusively.of the right and authority of the civil 
powers, or be will not get clear of his adversa¬ 
ries objection; and if Mr. White will not admit 
the civil powers into hjs definition of the church 
which decrees rites and ceremonies, much less • 
will he take into it the whole congregation, be¬ 
cause that would be going into the enemies 
quarters for good and alUf 

These precedents, therefore, are neither of 
them for our purpose, except they may re¬ 
ceive aid from the subsidiary passage in John,, 
which, as we have it jn our translation, in¬ 
forms us that Jesus was walking in Solpnioii’s 
porch at the time of the feast of the dedica¬ 
tion and when it was winter ; and from that 

circumstance our commentators determine 

) 

•. Defence of three letter, pa^ jq, 

■f Dr. Nichols or his tranflatoV [for he did.not live ip tranOate 
his book ib far himfelf, vid, Pierce's Vindication, prcfa©e3 eje- 
preffes himfeif with rtsore room.—“ They vtiho have been at tb® 

** HELM of ecclefiaOica! affairs have mSitutedoo-bave hot. 
much power Def, page^O^# . . 
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tiiii to have Been tfte ftast institttted by the 
Maecabees: for otherwise the jews Bad divei's 
Encmnmt and the word fiiiayjpossjbiy de-* 
uiOfte only aitorm, as in A^s xxvm 20- . 

Well out of this ? Why/* says Dr, 
Nichols, ^^ ihiS' feast was honour^ wfth our 
•^lord*s own presenee, How honoured ? Did 
oOt -Lord join in the celebration of it, or in 
any part of it ? The context says not a word 
of that Oar Lord honoured the pharisees with 
Bis presence so far as to Oat wdth some of them: 
itJs great odds but at such a time there might 
Be some xc&sMnk ef cups and platters^ &c. Sut 
wtil it follow that he did any honour to these 
traditions by his presence ? «* 

The plain truth is, ouv Bles^d Lord tools; 
no exceptions to times,, places, or persons, 
when, wliere, and amons' whom he had a pros^ 
pe€b of doing good; ana I should think that 
cause not overstocked with merits, which wants 
to draw his appearance among the jews, at a 
time when great numbei*s were assembled to-? 
^tiier, into a precedent for Christian confor¬ 
mity to human rites. 

And tliis consideration Will, I apprehend, 
abate the force of what the pious and learned 
bishop Burnet has offered in behalf of this clause 
lii I^ XXth article, with respe^ to our Sa- 
>iotir*s fecm versation aihong tlie jews, where he 
has ceitainly strained ode point to favour the 
chitrOh, and that is by a;pply i ng ,oUr Saviottr’s 
observation Matth. xxtiL ^$.-~>-^And net ta 
jl^e iefi ike ethers tmdcntr to rites and lessen 
in ffenera!.* 

* Exp«)f, Fc^ia fjage 
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Our Heaned lord is ther^ spiriting of the case 
of tvthing only, and mioiitoand insignific^t, 
as those article may seem to be, ^faout which 
the pharisees and scribes were so CKaft, yet 
they an express and positive law for tytliing 
them a//, namely, Levit. xxvih SO. Andj^u, 
the tithe of the l^nd, tohetkerof the teed of the 
land^ or of the fruit of the tree, it the Lord’s; 
it is holy unto the Lord* A case surely widely 
difterent from that of rites and lesser matters^ 
of which the law makes no mention. 

For the rest, though this cxcellenl prelate 
has, with a 4vein of piety and good sense 
peculiar to himself, said every thing, that 
can be ssyd with any colour of reason, for 
externals established by hninaii authority, yet 
hath he, upon the whole, made a case of it 
not the most favourable to the present cir^ 
cunistances of our churdh, and much less such 
case as will fall in with your lordship’s post* 
tions. 

Having, as I said, my lord, often reflected 
on these defences of our externals, without re^ 
ceiving that satisfadiion I very sincerely sought 
for, I was in hopes to meet with some new light 
from your lordship’s discourse on this interest? 
ing subject; and was pot a little disappoint!^ 
when I found not one text quoted by your lord-, 
ship from thenewTestaip^dt, and out one from 
the old, relative to the importance of external 
religion'*: apd what that pai^age will avail your 
lordships I mu now to examine, 

Yout lordship, havingobsejfvedthafouri^^ 
pie ** have no customary adm^tutlpn, nojpab-»^ 
** lip call to recoiled the thoughts of Goa Pnd 
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** feligion fr<rm one Sunday to anotlier,’* pro¬ 
ceeds thus: . 

It was far otlienWse under the These 
ixwrds, says Moses to the chrildrra of Israel 
** which I coftimarid thee''" fycnur Idrclsliip omrtij 
t'Hts DAY, viz: thetiiy when the tehconunarifl- 
ments were given iii Horeb, which words were 
just recfted in the foregoing x-hapter,' and are 
the words here Tcfcrred to*} shall be in thine’ 
hearts And thou shalt teach them diligently' 
unto thy children, aiid ' shalt talk of 
** when thou sit test in thine house, andwk€?i 
** thou 'walkest by the way, and when than liest 
down, and xvhen thou 7'isest up.^" Duet. vi. 
d, 7. which your lordship subjoins : “ and 
*^atj they were cominandedthis, so ’tisobvious 
how itiirch the constitution of that law was 
adfipted toefedlzV, and keep religion fever in 

'ft^ wai then Tery ilk or at feast very unwisely 
done to abrogate that law whose constitution 
Was adapted to so excellent a pm pose : but the 
ffutlT is, iny lord, the constitution of thejewish 
htw*t<('as just as much adapted to effect the pei- 
Anhinrtce of, or to keep in view the religion 
^re nneant by 'Moses,^ as the, music and vest- 
trichts in your lordship’s catliedi^al at Durham 
arc adapted to promote family rclrglon and the 

« * Compare Jerem. vii. 22, 23, tvith Exext. xix* 5. 6. Th^ 
Rififbt Revereni: and wonhy bifixop Story, in hU admirable treatife 
on the prieflhood, obfcjves .thtt “ aft«f MofdiBiM been ibe firft 
♦yfprty tJays with Godi jn the mount, he brought nojthin^ down hut 
•‘'the two tables of the ihoraT law, as if no, other law had been 
theb intended ; bm when he found the people*:—worfhfpping the 
^ goldeja «alf, God f<*cmelh .then to have rcfbJved'—to load them 
•* with a numbci; of religious rites and ceremomes, in dire£t oppufuioa 
y to the cuibms of the Egyptians,*' &c. page^ 
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vfe\g\ii\etmditienofjudgment, merest and/W//;, 

in the rest of the diocese. 

Moses in the two next yerses goes on thus.:. 
And thou shall bind them far a sign upon thine 
hand, and they shall be as frontlets between 
thine eyes; and thou shalt write them upon the 
posts if thine house and upon thy gates. Now 
both the frequency and proximity of these do- ^ 
mestic signs, make it very plain that the great 
and conspicuous parts of their religion, the 
public calls which they had by the constitution 
of their la^, were not adapted to effect, what 
Moses in this passage wanted to have effe(^ed, 
viz. obedience to the moral law. 

For it is«to be observed of these signs, that 
they were not (like ceremonies properly so call¬ 
ed) symbolic representations, but the precepts 
themselves exemplified in writing, which it is 
true, in process of time, were abused to the, 
purposes of superstition*; and when that time 
came, and these natural and simple 6igns and 
memorials had degenerated into broad phylac¬ 
teries, &c. they then received their cbndcrii- 
nation with other things which had amore natu¬ 
ral tendency to such abuse. A sufficient intima¬ 
tion, ope would think, to all future times, of 
the incroaching nature of superstition, which 
could convert these expedients of plain and 
useful instruQ:ion, into implements of mere osr 
tentation and hypocrisy. 

t The rabbins ^'after-times ba 4 made thefe figns fo ufclcfi to 
feme jews in refped of their-original |[)ut^fe, that they enjinned 
them tor be wiitten oi^ly m^ne fort of charaher. Ad pi^ta0eria 
“ &/chedds limnarts hand alics affyridcos cfmra^tres 

<* adkibtre licet, in lihris vero facrif de/cribmdis. Uteris etUvi" 
*< Grads nti i;Qnceditur,fed his/cUs,*^ «c. Mmmonidis apud 
gc^i/SoTA| page 97Q1, 
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I should hav^ tboughir, indeed, ths\t there 
were, some expressions m this passage cited by 
you? lordshipjthat mightbavekeptanymanout 
of this mistake, and prevented bis confounding 
the words tliexe spoken of, with tbc words of the 
Gcremoniallaw; which latter itsurely was never 
intended that fathers and masters of families 
should teach their houshokis: this’kindof teach¬ 
ing wa^he sole^privilege,and duty of the priests^ 
who mi Indeed no commission to teach any 
tliitig else,and that, as I said above, made this 
moral teaching, these domestic and familiar 
signsso much the more necessary* 

So that I very much question whether your 
lordship could nave falien upon any passage in 
the old testament, which' relates at ail to your 
suhje6l:, that would have been less favourable to 
your lordship’s argument. 

But to proceed; your lordship adds : and 
•* without somewhat of rfiis nature, piety will 
grow languid even among the better sort of 
nieii; ana the worst will go on quietly in an 
•♦ abandoned course^ with fewer interruptions 

> A* ’ f 

♦ IkaM firwl it £wluif tlic prieftsf'- were to teach]} was tna 

the whole law of MoTes, but the ceremonial law only, the lava 
aboutextern^ religion, or religious worlKip, For as the elfentiai 
** inftiiutcd wor&ip,it 

^ ^tiati|fal tO'helssv4ft t^^at ih«r leachmg was of no ^eater exteiH-** 
B^iop &5)ryf the prieilhppd* Page 26, It is numbly 
Boended to the leader, being a clergyman of the cburchof En^and, 
not to content himfelf vrith the& arched paffage^ but fenOiuOy to 
over this valoabie Mr&rmance, where lu^lthave the iatts- 
fitUan to how little ihetntmO rations of a cOTmin prtefi .have to 

do widi (xreinmnah and eauern^^ andiroo) tbrnee imy hdge, if 
heipleales, with What {m^rie^ he &ou|d employ humlelsm Ffcach*, 
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from within than they would have, were re- 
ligious refle6lions forced oftner upon their 
” minds, and consequently with less probabl- 
lity of their amendment/' Page 16. 

From what operation of externals on the hu¬ 
man mind your lordship collects this theory^ I 
cannot prpume to say*; I, for my part, believe 
that the piety of good men may be maintained 
in its vigour with very little of this nature: and 
this I am pretty sure of, that if religious reflec¬ 
tions must be forced upon the mind by exter¬ 
nals, it is not a small somewhat of this nature 
that will do the work. 

But to speak freely: this method of forcing 
religious reflexions by ceremonies and external 
forms, I doubt is stark naught: accprding to 
your lordship’s doXrine, it should be not only 
good policy, but wholesome disciplUte to force 
men in England to come to church, and in 
France to go to mass; in both places for the 
same reason, namely because the dissenters 
(whose objeXions to ceremonies and outward 
forms are the same in bothkingdoms) have not 
so much of externals as is necessary to prescribe 
a sense of religion itself upon the minds of the 
people. .. 

And yet, my lord, the verj'best of this ferce 
has seldom produced any thing^better than hy¬ 
pocrisy.’*^ Probability of amendment ther^ can 

* ** En Poitou et en Xaitttonge &c. Ics mepaces les plus fieres, 
les coups de la terreur ct Vinfolence du foldat fuivent 

de pres les premieres fommations. Par ce moyen on lie inaD^iie 
pas de gagner beaucoup de gens, dans un iiecleou kveritable 
votion eft rare par-tout, et la France fort mifgrable. ’ Mcf* 
“ fieurs les convertiffeurs ont trop d’efprit pout p^ con- 

vaincus que tous ccs changemtms font feints. Xk voyem que ces 

hk 
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be little or none where i^en attend religious 
^solemnities merely to avoid punishment or cen¬ 
sure. 

There is then no forcing religious reflections 
this way. But perhaps J^jrour lordship might 
mean, that ** forms and CKlernals have in them- 
** selves an inherent and natural virtue to force 
••^religious rcfie^tohs upon the mind, and to 
** work piety and repentance upon the heart,” 
And this, indeed,, 1 should have thought the' 
more obvious sense of your lordship’s words, had 
it not been that I thought it also the less defen¬ 
sible of the two, because it will be impossible 
to prove this to be true of one sort of forms and 
not trwc'of another f/ ^nd what a dctf>r this must 
open to all manner of superstition and eveg ido¬ 
latry; may be easily conceived it being in¬ 
deed the ’i^y principle on which the papists jus¬ 
tify the adoration or images. But neither even 
thus do we get clear of the other kind of force ; 
for if externals have this virtue to infprce reli¬ 
gious reflections, &c, it must he right to cow- 
pel those who are indisposed to suck reflections, 
'to attend thesememorials; ahd if, as your lord j 

* ni!>uveitm convems ne vont^ la melTepour la plupartquelemoins 
** ^'«ls peuvent, qptil faut 1^ ^pier et lies menacer, fi cm veut qu'its 
y alEttcnt,— (Ke V'iola-t-il pas un defifetp fort apoftdique ?” &c, 
BAY te Ciritiqtic g^raU dk- du Caivini/ine de Mr^ 

X#. VIII. page »34, i35.-^Hcre welbaYe 
CH:cu!ar teSliitdtjy of tlie good efieas of' forcing religious xefleBipns 
upon by the means of exfeiml reli^n j and as thele (and 

the hold godd of other iyftems) are, to be thus ibcotidea ere 

they can^kavie eveit ihefe d$bBs, may we hot Ji^ly conclude "that 
foT^^^^^^ucidly no fiHee.or efficacy cdT thtdr own difpole the 

,fic nature of «itempds is reprefented to the life In the 
Fleetwood’s JLtjt$trtoaxiinhdi^itaiit ^ oj 

'fewi, mlkutn^ Works|.Fol, 7^5, 7*6. 
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ship has observed, the people are now in gene¬ 
ral negligent in their attendance, I do not see 
how compulsion of s6me kind can be avoided. 

But instead of conjecturing how your lordship 
would eatplain this matter consistently with pro- 
testant principles, I will beg leave to ejchibit 
the very different acco*unts we have of the be- 
ginning and progress of J^eligion from the apos- 
'tles. i : 

He that eometh to God mmt heltem that he 
Ui and thdt he is a rewarder of them that diH^ 
gently seek him, for without faith it is impps- 
sihle to please Goo. Iteb. xi. 6. 

If it be demanded how we may obtain faith, 
the apostle* Paul answers, Faith eometh by hear- 
ing [or report)^ and hearing by the word t^fxod* 

Rom- X. 17. V , 

Is then faith the whole of religion? No. To 
faith must be added, knowtedge, tem^ 

perance, patience^ godliness, brotherly kind¬ 
ness, oxid charity ; forthese things, says the 
appstje Peter, be in you and abound, they make 
you to he neither barren nor unfruitful in the 
knowledge of our LordJ%%v^ Christ ; that is, 
they perfect and complete your religion. SI Pet. 
i. 5. &c, • . 

But are not forms atid externals necessary to 
remind the people of Ih^e things.? I should 
think not; any farther than hearing the,word 
of God may be so called.^ If more was neces* 
sary, here was precisely the phic^ where Peter 
should have inserted his ritual;* for in this 

* Peter not only omiudl his ritual Kete, hut aruhapfjnly ' 

leave it beblhdl^ i for themlellm ^uld iMivWfe* 

cover more of his mt^l than the hm 

ermt (fays Flatina, &edttfigofdbece]«ttiaDiefWhs]QSU}e^ 

rr A 
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place he is endeavouring that his readers 
• ^^ight: have these things always in remembrance 
kfter his decease, v. 15. and yet nothing appears 
of these endeavours besides his religious exhor¬ 
tations and instru€iions in these tw^o epistles. 

That external obje6ls are in some cases use¬ 
ful, and in others necessary, to remind us of 
pur Christian duty and deVotioii,istrue enough. 
The heavens declare the glory of Goo, and the 
Jirmameni sheweth his handy-work. Psalm xix. 
To excite us to particular aOls of charity, it is 
feoinetrmes necessary we should see that our 
brother hath need. But where a man is blind 
snd'deaf to these natural and familiar admoni¬ 
tions, there is, I doubt, but little-hopes of his 
becoming all of a sudden pious and charitable 
on the sight of a church, even of a cathedral, 
a temple made with hands, and where, if the 
scriptures deceive us not, we know the most 
high dwelleth not, in any higher sense than he 
d^clleth in other places where two or three are 
gathered together in his name. 

It ivas, we may well suppose, some consi¬ 
derations suggested by these and the like pas¬ 
sages of scripture, which gave occasion, “in 
“ most ages.i&f the church, to the care of rea- 
sbnable men to draw, the people off from lay- 
“ ing too great weight upon external things; 

upon^lbnnal of piety and for this care, 
your-lordship alloVs, there has been, for the 
most part, occasion. But, your lordship goes 
bn, the state of maftersis quite changed now 
“ with us. ? These [external] things are neg- 


'ilkiter tra^ahamtur* mim, uhi confecrmtyai, ora- 

ufusejt, Auxkh^xt myster i a Vit, 

**rtf*W| WtRch proteflants fliould have taken long ago* 
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le^ecl to a degree, which is, and cannot but ^ 
“ be attended with a decay of all that is good.’* 

Strange and miserable reverse of things J 
What was a reasonable ca;*e in most ages of the. 
Christian church, and for which fhereTias been 
for the most part occasion ; and a care too, as 
it plainly appears, excited by the very genius 
and spirit of the gospel of Christ, is at length^ 
superseded by a change of which we have had 
no warning, nor had any reason to expeifil^; and 
it is now become highly seasonable to lay the 
weight on, where reasonable men had all along 
taken it off,—‘‘ highly seasonable now to in* 
“ stru<51 the people in the, importance of e?^ 
“ ternal religion.” 

Is then the gospel of Christ so fickle and 
changeable, that it’s provisions and expedients 
of eternal life may be accommodated, like hu* 
man politic^, to the humours and interests of 
every faithless and perverse generation ? No, 
my lord, the means of salvation through Christ 
are like their ever blessed author, the saine^yes^ 
ter day ^ to day ^ andfor&oert^ Other foun^* 
tion can no man l(iy^ than is I* 

state of'the Christian church it was reasonable 
to depreciate the beggarly elements of external 
religion, it is just as reasonable at this very hi^ur. 

Far would I be from fixing upon your lord- 
ship's words an insinuation j that the care of 
reasonable men above mentioned hath in jmy 
degree contributed to the decay^ bf all tkat is 
good, Yet suvely your lordship should 
apprized us here, how this decay and this neg* 
lect came in company together; and wfe-t de** 


♦ 


He^» xiii. 8« 
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Mndiiiic*i5tlieyb^v« upon each other: yowr lordr 
Slip’s silence On thi$ head you will; give me 
Ic^ve to supply, from sdme memoirs of a vely 
good judge of,such matters. 

"" I have ever^esteeme^our reformation from 
popery a great work, and hless God for it 
daily ; and yet I am‘ sometimes apt to call 
^ some of those, who have had the title of re- 
** formers (especiall^*t)f the latter sets in Queen 
** Eli^Eahefn s time) very little men ; and think 
** th^y rather deser ve the chara^er of reformers, . 
«; who laboured, a| the expence of their ease 
*iand subsistence, 'ind someti|pes of their li ves, 
•^0 Convince the laation that, as chnstians 
‘^.and protestants, we’had coipmom principles 
aad preced^ts enough 111 thrnew testament, 
upon whicii to unite and t0' edify each other, 
without having recourse to idle and unne* 
;**'dessaiy htimatiirivetitions. Thesemen could 
** hardly ever obtain an equitable or even a 
patient hearing from the people in power ; 
*** wh^ never/ that I can le^rn, gave any bet- 
tef ica^ion, for hot taking the course recom- 
'^^mericleji to them, than tliac these'outward 
cikumstances wei^ tpdiflerent things, and 
tt^y fead authority to as they pleased 

ages haire had the ad vantage of add- 
: iug? tp this weighty arguipent, that of long 
^ pDsses^Vh and whatJs fhere that hunian 
^ aulhofity and! antiquity^t^^ have not 
^ coined idrJkW? Anl thus it is, that our 
external^ hate pken blowp up so far beyond 
their natuml ske andaig^ih^ahce; and have 
so long f^^keti place of pirtter things that we 


*% 
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^'«eem to have forgot where began ^ and 
most of us are a4 ihuoh at a loss in this age 
for true religion as ever. But though th^se 
** pieces of antiquity will do little for Osur qom- 
mon peojple, whoseem, indeed, of late tb care 
as little tor them as wiser men; yet they will 

* ‘ still do for one sort among us; they will save 

them a great deal of trouble, and perhaps 
“ something else, which they might otherwise 
sustain by being put into a laborious course 
** of reforming and edifying the people com- 

* ‘ mitted to thek care, by the toilsome methods 

of the gospel. Let ypu and I be silent, and 
“ make as good a shift with them as we can ; 
‘*/or, assure yourself,* we shall have nothing 
better in this age/^ 

Whether this account of the decay of all that 
is good, or your lordship’s has more of truth 
and reason in it, must be left to the judgment » 
of the public ; in the mean time, permit me 
humbly to represent to your^ordship, that, in 
our present circumstances, 1. It is not season* 
able to instruct the people in the importance of 
external religion; and, were it seasonable,that 
S, It is not practicable to revive any greater re- ^ 
verence for our own e^^ernal.religion, than it 
has at present, by any sort of instru^iomwbat- 
ever.. ^ 

1. Instruction in the importance of external 
religion is not seasonable. That popery is ^n- 
ihg ground upon us daily, is a matter of faCt 
attested by'very considerable witnesses.^ Be¬ 
sides others of noobscur^i estimatibh if! 

' ' '■.. , 
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world, an eminent and leading prelate* hath 
on two public occasions, one in 1745, and the 
other 1750, given the nation warning of it: 
what the consequence of this may, and if it 
goes on, must be, is easily uppiehended. 
‘* Every heart alienated from the protestan t re- 
ligion [to use the words of the same judicious 
bishop with alittle variation] carries off with 
it a pair of hands from the defence of our 
gracious king and his government.’’f 
I will not say but there may be different 
waj^s of accounting for this increase of popery; 
but of this I am certain! that there is not an ar¬ 
gument for it, which can he supposed to in¬ 
fluence our common people, that dqes not de¬ 
rive it’s weight from the value and importance 
of external religion. 

And this deserves to be considered by us of 
the church of England so much the rather, as 
the dissenters affirm, that the converts topo* 
“ pery are gathered from our church by thou- 
sands, whereas it is hardly ever known that 
one is gained from them.^’J: 

When I first met with this interesting fa61, 

I bethought me of consulting Mn, White’s de¬ 
fence to see what consolation might be had from 
that > and his answer, which is remarkable, I 
shall now set do^vn, as greatly to my present 
purpoi&e, 

• Bp. Sherlock in his Sermon ojn the late rebellion, antJ in hh 
I'.etter {o the chrgy and people of London and Wcllminflcr, upon 
net afion of the late earthquakes, c, 

t Thankfgiving Sermon'before the Ctwnnmns June 7, 1716.' 

X Diffenting Genikman’s ift Anlwcr to Mr, White’s Lettets, 
page, 18. ' 
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This gentleman, having intimated, that 
the suggestion may be groundless, or, if 
‘‘ true, may be well accounted for by the dis- 
“ proportion in the numbers belonging to each 
party goes on thus : ‘‘ and if more in pro- 

* ‘ portion to the the n umber of each, have been 
“ gained from amongst us, the reason why, is 

not that which he has suggested [viz. the 
concessions in xxth article of our church] 

■ ‘ but another, even the multitude of se6is that 
“ are among us. We, for the most part, are 
‘‘ educated and instructed in just notions of the 
nature, unity and communion of the catholic 
church, maintained in the church of England, 
“ and of .the great iinportance and necessity 
thereof; while their people are, generally, so 
instru6ted, as to have no kind of notion of 
these matters, or, if any, it is only of the 
no-necessitv, or rather, the insignificancy 
thereof. And hence it is n^jtural for our peo- 
*• pie to be more easily scandalized at those 
schisms and divisions which theyjsee among 
us, and more susceptible of impressions from 
the artful insinuations of romish emissaries 
‘ * con cerning them. This is far more like than 

* ‘ that he assigns to the true reason that more 

converts,”^ &c, . * 

See here, my lord, the Dissenter’s charge not 
only confessed, but clearly made out by this 
acute advocate for the church of England !-t- 
“ Far more like Why, is it not the very same, 
only pushed more home, and exemplified, in 
plainer and stronger terms ?—The church of 

^ 3.11 Defelice, page 16^ 
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England clahn# poisrer to decree rites or C€% 
fetnonies, ancl authority in controversies of 
^ith, and thereujpon founds the nece^ity and 
imi^ortanee of unity and communion with her. 

^—Here the roman j$t strikes in and says, Aye, 
** but the cbnf<jh of England does net pretend 
** tohe the catholic chutch, and€on#4^^*^^ly 
«Jan maintain no such claim* The catholic 
t* ehurchis with us, and us only, and it U there 
that you must look for the necessity and ini' 
portance of unity and communion.*' i 
It is therefoiie for the honour of the church 
of 'England, to observe that she gives none of 
hermembersany such notionsof unity and coni^i 
munion as Mr. White ptetends. SWae^gpw- 
Jedges and prays for all as members of the ca¬ 
tholic church, who ‘‘ call themselves chris- 
tiaus, and hold the faith in unity of spirit in 
** the bond of peace and in righteousness 
♦Mife.” The visible church of Christ she de-- 
fines [Art.xix,] tobe “ acongregatjon of faith' 
ful men, in the which the pure word of God 
is preached, and the sacraments be duly 
ministred according to Christ's ordinance 
** in ail those things that of necessity are re**- 
“ quisite to the samef” and what is not ** of 
** necessity requisite to the same’' she tells us, 
Art. xxxiv. viz. the rites or ceremonies of every 
particular or national church ordained only 
by manfsauthority.*' 

What just notions now cani;he church of 
England give> consistently with these her 
pital doctrines, of the" importance, and more es^ 
peciallyof the necessity ofcomm union with her, 
or with any other particular or national church 



where the peculiar distii;i<6lioii8 are human riteii 
and cefeponies^ or, in your lordship’s language, 
f^rms and externals ? -And how should her wiem^ 
hers who are justly educated and instru^ed, 
he scandalized atdivisions, at which the church 
herself is not scandalised ? For my own part, 
if there Js any man ^’ho teaches or propagates 
any such notions, as tend tp create tW scandal 
and susceptibility of romish insinuations that 
Mr. White speaks of, pam for having him se-r 
verely censured as an unsound member of the 
church of England. 

In agreement with these doctrines and defir 
nitions, it is absolutely necessary to understand 
the word,Church iii the xxth article. So Mr, 
Rogers understood it, nB.\TiQ\y ^oy pvery member- 
of sound judgment 11 ^ the same ; and Rogers, 
writing under the wing, and probably by the 
diredlidn of Bancroft las high a churcjiman as 
ever presided in it, Xaud excepted] was not 
likely to go below the sense, of the church ia 
Jiis exposition ; whatever sense may have beei| 
put upon the words since those days, concern^ 
uig whicli 1 think the church of England 
(much, 1 am afraid, to her loss and detriment) 
has been too silent and«pa$sive. 

And here I cannot but stop a while to cour 
template tl>e dexterity of cujr champipns in 
shifting their ground, and changing tneir bat-? 
teries against the dissenters. Heretofore it tvas 
pretended that our se6i:s were the spawp. o|’ the 
jesuits, that jusint$ had, been known to mix 
among them, and that many of their teneti 
w ere the same with tliose of that order of men,* 

* There leem» to he ap incHnatlon in a late leaijwed fpinte^, 
writer, to fix a charge rfihia<»ature upon the m^thodifts lEnlihufa/'^ 
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But siirely the Jesuits were viler politicians 
than ordinary in "this misapplication of their 
craft; the se<5taries, in virtue of their edu¬ 
cation and instrii(5tion it seems, havs stood 
their ground, and bid defiance to all their arti- 
tilice ; while the members of the church of 
England—but forbid it heaven that this should 
be tile truth of the case ; and as Mr. White 
liimsejf, and more than he are disposed to ques¬ 
tion the fa6t, may I with all deference to your 
lordship's bench humbly suggest, that this mat¬ 
ter niay be examined to the bottom, and satis¬ 
faction given to all his Majesty’s faithful and 
affectionate subjects ; which may easily be done 
by their lordship’s requiring punCtua3 answers 
to two sliort queries, sent to the minister and 
churchwardens of every parish, viz. 1. How 
many persons in your parish have been pervert¬ 
ed to popery within these^last—years? And 2. 
How many of those so perverted had been of the 
church of England, andhowmanyof them pro- 
testant dissenters, and of what denomination? 
But, 

S: I am afraid, my lord, instruction in the 
I importance of external religion would, at this 
lime, be unseasonable cm another account; the 
people who would most want these histriu^ions 
pe, it is doubtfiU, luiinstructed not only in the 
importance, but in the very principles of any 
religion. The ignorance of our common peo- 

fhe papjjfi and fnethodifif fart li- page, 179. to the 

rntl,J Whetbf'r papery wili ihnve bctier in this new fe£lthai>it 
V.a''thole f)f longer tlanding, Urne mull lliew. However, 
Ingemon^ author lays, about the middle of page 178, is 
Worth remarking, ani^ tu>i foreign to the cafe in hand* 
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■pie ev’en in those religious matteis which are 
easiest to understand, as wetl as to remember, 

I mean the historical passages of the new Testa¬ 
ment, is hardly to be conceived by those who 
have not had some particular occasion of con¬ 
versing with them omthese subje6ls; much less 
do they know the saving truths of the gospel; 
and the terms of eternal life grounded on that 
history : would your lordship have the instruc¬ 
tion of this sort begin at the importance of ex¬ 
ternals in religion ? These at the best are but 
useful or edifying as modes of expressing the 
faith or piety that is already in the heart : but 
what protestant or Christian use can t/iej/ make 
of them, «to whom externals have nothing to 
convey worth their having, and who have 
nothing in their heads or hearts to express by 
their means ? But, 

2. It is not pradiicable, I imagine; to revive ' 
any greater reverence for our own externals, 
than they have at present, by any sortof instruc-* 
tion. For. 

1. If the stress of this instru6i:]on is to be 
laid on the edifying nature of the things them¬ 
selves, they have had their weight for a course , 
of no less than two hiwidred years, and can 
naturally make no stronger impressions* than 
they have done. / Every argiynent has been of¬ 
fered in their behalf which the most ingenious 
and learned men in the kingdom could think 
of. And if it might be supposed that new ar* 
guments and topics in their favour could be 
found out; yet, if, as the honest gentleman 
above quoted has remarked, these externals are 
inconvenient and disgusting in the’ praftlcal 
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part, these new argumetiss will be se fat ob- 
sttti^ledin their Operation, tdid fail of their 
effecl. 

2,. It will be remenlbered tbal there have 
been men in our dommunk»u of equal judgment, 
and,, perhaps fpr the most part, in equal num* 
bei s, who have been differently persuaded con¬ 
cerning the edification tobeh2id from pur forms: 
neither will it be fotgot, tbatthesCf very forms, 
cainpri2:edinthe word, Church, have given coun¬ 
tenance and occasion to much disorder and ill 
temper, and to much fadtion and fury in the 
kingdom; 'and though this circumstance of it¬ 
self should be no argument against the things 
themsel ves, yet it \i^in be made and I doubt 

more pains must be taken to teach people to 
distinguish in such cases, than the clergy well 
can, or will be willing to ^are from other bu¬ 
siness; The intrigdel of Charles the second’s 
time, and the inconsistency of the a6i: of uni¬ 
formity with his two declarations, nothing can 
gloss over. A late sensible and sufficiently 
cautious writer, whom I have quoted above, 
has indeed ventured to hint that the govern¬ 
ment at that time in making this law had some 
sense of inconveniences, apd were direaed by 
considerations of propriety in the alterations 
they made in our service. His words are these: 

At the time of the restoration of the church 
** mid monarchy^——our liturgy had been out 
of use, as well in private as m public assem- 
bites, almost twenty years. Yet it is ob- 
servable,: that even then, the government 
was so sensible of the inconveniences of any 
*^^great alteration in fornts which the people 
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** had yet some reihcmbrance of, as to think it 
proper to dire<5l the commii^ioners, appointed 
** to consider of those things, to avoid, as 
“ much as may be,* even all abbreviations that 
** should be found unnecessary. 

Here we aee the estahlishment of so much 
more than some people hoped for, or, ctmsider* 
ing the declarations abovementioned, had good 
reason to hope for, is ^scribed tO sensibility and 
tenderness for the people j perhaps this writer 
may believe so, and ^persuade some others to 
he of that mind. 

But however that be, the sheets oftbis pamph¬ 
let were scarce dry from the press, when another 
made its appearance, ih which the author gives 
us leave to4hihk very differently of this inat- 
ter. What he says of the Act oj Uniformity is 
as follows. How these words, to the use of 
came to be omitted out of the express form 
of words that are ordered to be read in church 
** for a legal qualification, I cannot say, nar 
whether they were omitted out of negle^ or 
by design: but, I own, it seems to me, when 
'' I consider the humour of the times when that 
a6l: was made, that it was done with design ; • 
a$a SNARE to oblige«poorconscientious men 
** who did not read the parliament at 

length, to give up their Usings, father than 
** declare their unfeigned assent and consent, 
** to all and every thing contained in the book 
of Common proyer,'"-^ 

j > 

, ~ ♦ Fr. Confid. 5, $. 

t The author fid>joms thb ciote s ** And acounUnpl^ there irane 
« 1800 perfons, that were ai^ualiy deprived of iheir hvsngs rather 
** than fubnrit to thete^os prefaibed**^«id, it is ibrth ouT aotke^ 
deprivedhy zaakhcvkitiffn* 
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Your lordship here sees two very different 
opinions of the men and times when tlie,A6i: 
of Uniformity, whiph establishes our present 
externals, was made. If the.opinion of the latter 
is to he regarded, all may not be right with the 
externals themselves in favour of which such 
a base and cruel artifice was proje6i;ed. It is 
true, the other gentleman would giye us a dif¬ 
ferent icleai)f disposition and councils of 
those times; but why shouhl we believe the one, 
ratlier than the other? If, as common fame 
reports, and the gentleman himself Intimates, 
the Consiiierer published his work under the 
M'ing of authority; the other declares himself to 
be a clergyman of thtesiablished church. And 
the Essay speaks sufficiently for Itis good sense 
and integrit3^ And, if he also may have the 
aul of common fame, his station in the church 
is in the highest rank. 

Tlicsc are difficulties, my Lord, which, when 
tjiey fall in a clcrgjmian's way, will greatly ob¬ 
struct his instru6ions in the importance of our 
externals. Kor, 

5. Do I apprehend he will have much bet¬ 
ter successin urgingtheauthority ofthechurcb. 
The time was indeed \vl,\en the language of most 
of OUT clergy was, Stir not a step out of the di- 
xcct paths of Hhc church ;* and then eonsidei- 
able numbers of the people were inclinable 
enough to listen to them. But the state of 
matters is quite changed with us ixow in this 
respe^ also; and many accidents have inter¬ 
vened, which wdli prevent our retreating into 

w, t Memorial of tne diurch of England, in Cckc’j DeteBton, 

\ ol. ni. page 247. ; . 
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this stronghold, or, however, our fortifying it 
into a tenable post. 

The incomparable bishop Burnet, in the De- , 
clication of the third volume of his History of 
the Reformation, printed 171-5, has these re¬ 
markable words. “Yourmajesty, 'we trust, is 
designed by God to compleat the reforma- 
“ tion itself; tore^ify what may be yet amiss; 
and to supply what is defective among us; to 
oblige us to live and to labour more suitably 
“to our profession; to unite us more firmly 
“among ourselves; to bury, and for ever to 
“ extinguish the fears of our relapsing again 
“ into popery; and to establish a confidence 
“ and cori^spondence with the protestant and 
“ reformed churches abroad.” 

We have here the testimony of one bishop 
how little expedient it was to adhere, without 
deviation, to the paths of the church: about 
the same time more of them gave their united 
opinion of the consequences of this doctrine of 
the memorial to this eife<5l: 

“ We are the more concerned, &c.—because 
“ some who have valued themselves, and have 
“ been too much valued by others, for a pre- 
“ tended zeal for the chufch, have joined with 
“ papists in these wicked attempts,”* &:c.* 
Since this time it hath been> observed, that 
our great churchmen in general have, greatly 
to tlieir honour, laid aside much of this igno¬ 
rant and impatient zeal of contending to the 
uftermost for every appendage to the church of 

England; they are known to be friends to to- 

% 

• The bifiiops Declaration tcflifylng their abhorrence of the re¬ 
bellion, 1715. 
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leration, and to have more moderate and equi¬ 
table sentiments concerning some particulars 
in our present ecclesiastical establishment, than 
their forefathers expressed. 

In these circumstances it would be in vain 
for the inferior clergy to attempt to build any 
great matters in favour of external religion upon 
a zeal for the church; accordingly that spirit 
hath also greatly subsided among them, and one 
perhaps might go back some years without iin^- 
ding any thing of that furious kind in print, 
which used to pester the public in the days of 
SachevereL* 

One thing, indeed, my lord, there is in all 
this, which I find amuses thinking people a 
good deal: since a departure from the paths of 
the church is, of late days, neither so offensive 
to chiircli or state, as heretofore, but, on the 
contrary, may very well be borne with, it is 
wondered what should hinder a free and im* 
partial inquiry whether the-pathsof the church 
are really so dire^ as to admit of no just amend¬ 
ment, and especially as some suggestions to the 
contrary liave been offered to the public, which 
appear to many pious and judicious members 

f 

* So I thought, when 1 wrote this. But fauntering into a book 
filler's (hop, not Jong k.fter, ihe firfl thing I laid niy hands on was a 
pamphlet^ written, as the titie page imports, by tomething of a Prtf- 
which, on tlie fiijl opening, exhibited a character of the peti¬ 
tion to parliament from the city of Britlo), in favour of a bill for the 
natuirJi/jation of foreign protettants, inthe decent terms of anatten^t 
to fill the nation with beggars and fchifmatiEks, X am told the 
liippofcd ;|uthor is an cldcity man. What a miferable time muft he 
have had with this jeazing, hurrger-ftarved, folitary demon of fchlfm 
at his elhor/ for the lall twenty or thirty years ?•—But, quere— 
What i<s the proper religious appellation of an EngUfli proteftant of 
our national church at Geneva 
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of the established church to have great weight, 
and will, I apprehend, be another means of ren¬ 
dering ineffectual our instru6tiohs in the im¬ 
portance of extCirnal religion, as it is circum¬ 
stanced in our church at this time. 

For my own part, mj^ lord, I am firmly per¬ 
suaded that if every thing be absolutely right 
in the church of England, our forefathers ax:ted» 
not only more wisely, but more righteously 
than we, in compelling people to come into her, 
and in distressing those who would not: on. 
this supposition, all who deviate from the church 
deviate from the word of God (for that is the 
church’s rule) and ought on no account to be 
tolerated. • But if there is any considerable 
room for amendment and alteration for the bet¬ 
ter, we are, upon our own principles of proving 
all ihbigs by the word of God^ evidently con¬ 
demned; stirring, in fact and m practice, not 
a step out of the paths of the church, even whilst 
the most of us perhaps are conscious that some 
of these paths are far from being so direct as 
the application of. our great rule would make 
them. 

In the year 1718, when the bill for repealing 
the Occasional and Schisnt Acts was in debate, 
bishop Kennet defined the church of Engldud 
to be, a scriptural institution upon a legal esta^ 
hlishment with which definition I have al¬ 
ways extremely pleased, and at the same 
time extremel}” desirous to have it verified. 

Concerning the legality of the establishment, 
there is not, nor can be, any dispute: it wi4 

* Timlals Coniimiation, oftavo, vol. xxvii, page 240, 

T 
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admit of no coiltrovei-sy among those who hold 
all their civil rights and privileges under the 
same authority which establishes the church; 
the question upon which we are chiefly divided, 
has been concerning the scriptural institution. 
A point, which, in reverence to an higher le¬ 
gislature, should certainly among protestants 
he equally clear: if this matter is not yet suf¬ 
ficiently decided in our favour, * it is by no 
means expedient to take it for granted, or to 
consider it in the light of a point of honour, 
since by such indolence, or such arrogance, 
M^e are losing the most valuable advantages and 
benefits of our establishment; ihe true original 
end of which undoubtedly is, the edification of 
the peoj)Ie of God, worshipping him with one 
lieart and with one mouth: nor can W’eeverbe 
justly vindicated, by barely conniving at, and 
permitting the separation of so many of our 
Christian brethren, upon scruples so important 
to them, and, as we are oftentimes driven to 
confess, so little important to us. 

Where unity and peace are disregarded, 
‘‘ devotion must be so too, as it were by natu- 
** ral consequence and disii?garded out of 
all doubt they are, whilst we suffer it to remain 
a question (w hicli has some undeniable proba¬ 
bilities against Us) whence and by xvhom the of- 

Wlieiher it is or iio% we may form fome judgmenfr, perhaps, 
by the comroverfy Ijetween Dr. Nichds and Mr, Pierce, and more 
lately between Mr. White and the Dijftnting gentleman^ ifec. &c, 
t 1 have borrowed thefe words from the 17th page ot a fermon 
pfoacbed at Halifajc in Yorkfliirc, July 1751, by John Watfon, 
A. M. of Brafen-Nofe college in Oxford, ana curate of Ha- 
if any man, who has fixpence to fpare, will purchafe, 
and lay to heart, he will [ay out his time and his money very 
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fence cometh. If that may not be clearly de¬ 
termined by the word of God, it will not be very 
easy to ascertain the grounds upon which so 
sevefe a wo is denounced against the offender. 

So that, my lord, in whatever light we con-* 
sider this subje6l, it is neither seasonable nor 
expedient, nor at all conducive to revive prac¬ 
tical religion in the hearts of our people, to 
preach up the importance of externals in gene¬ 
ral, or of our own in particnlar. 

The importance of external religion is the 
grand engine of the papists, which theyj^lay 
with the greatest effect upop our commonpeo- 
ple, who are always soonest taken and ensnared 
by form asid shew; and, so far as we concur 
with them in the principle, we are doing their 
work, since if externals, as such, are important, 
tlie plain natural consequence is, the more of 
them the better. 

On another hand, our advocates for the church 
observe and declare, “that our controversy 
“ witli the protestant dissenters is not about 
“ matters of faith, for they subscribe the same 
“articles of faith that we do;” consequently 
the dispute is about externals and forms; and 
to instruct the people in*the importance of our 
OM n peculiar modes, as distinct from, and ex¬ 
clusive of any other, is to widen this breach, 
and weaken the protestant interest this way 
too; and not to revive pra^ical religion, but 
to foment and inflame contention, and every 
evil work. 

In thencxtpla.ee, the excellent author of the 
Essay on Spirit says, that “a man \\'hQ sub- 
“ scribes only for peace sake, and the preser- 
“ yj^iion of fhe outward forms gf society, may, 
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f<bv prudential reasons, honestly subscribe 
and submit to the use of one established form, 
though he, in his own private opinion, may 
think another to be better.’’ There is,*my 
lord, great reason to believe, that the honest 
and thinking subscribers among the clergy of 
the church of England are, many of them, in 
these circumstances. With what heart and 
conscience can these men set about instructing 
the people in the importance ot any thing which 
they believe to be not so edifying as something 
else in the room of it would be? 

llpon the Avbole, that a praaical sense of 
religion is at a very lo\v ebb among all ranks 
of our people, I very readily agree with your 
lordship; that this matter ought to be very se¬ 
riously considered by Christian ministers of all 
orders and degree.^, node will deny; whether 
the method pointed out by your lordship ip 
this part of your charge, is so likely jo revive 
either the credit or the influence of religion, as 
some other methods described and enjoined in 
St. Panfs charges to Timothy and Titus, or 
whether indeed your lordship’s method is at all 
proper for the purpose in our present situatit)n, 
—and lastly, whether 6ur externals in religion, 
and the circumstances, appendages, and con- 
ditions*relatiiig lo them do not ratbei^^^bstruct 
than forward true Christian edification, is freely 
submitted to the judgment of the serious, dis- • 
interested, and impartial part of the public, 
and most humbly recommended.to your lord¬ 
ship's s^ond thoughts, by, • 

' . ili?/ Lordy 

Your Lordship's 

Al&st re.^pcctful sewtatty 



POSTSCRIPT. 


In the ISth page this charge, your lordship 
speaks of the law of ^virtue written upon our 
hearts^ as a topic proper to be insisted on by 
the clergy from the pulpit; by which, I sup¬ 
pose, your lordship mc».y mean what is com¬ 
monly called the law, or the religion of nature. 
Now, my lord,“ if there is really such a law 
written in every man's heart, will it not clearly 
follow, that religion may,, and indeed must be 
preserved among mankind, whether there is any 
outward form of it, or not? 

I should think too, that, whatever- becomes 
of external forms in religion, it greatly con¬ 
cerns your lordship, that this do6trine of a na¬ 
tural law should be, not only true in a philo¬ 
sophical theory, but fairly exemplified in a prac¬ 
tical system, visible and intelligible to the whole 
world; your lordship having expressly asserted 
elsewhere, that ‘‘ if in revelation there be found 
“ any passages, the seeming meaning of which 
“ is contrary to natural religion, we may most 
‘ *'certailtly conclude, that such seeming mea-* 

ning is not the reab one/'* But who can 
possibly conclude thus, till he has a most cer¬ 
tain system of natural religion to interpret these 
seeming meanings by ? 

The first time I took particular notice of this 
passage, was in a controversial pamphlet upon 


* Bp. Butlcr*s Analogj', page 160. 
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the case of subscription to the xxxix articles 
of our church, where it was cited, as I remem¬ 
ber, to discredit subscription, even to the scrip¬ 
tures, explained apy otherwise thap by the sub¬ 
scriber’s own sense of them, without admitting 
any man, or any body of men, to judge of the 
orthodoxy, t)ie truth, dr the propriety of that 
sense; and I thought this authority from your 
lordship very full to the writer’s purpose. 

But how will this agree with the importance 
of external religion, the great support of which 
among us, is subscription to human forms and 
compositions? Are these externals written in 
our hearts too, and apart of the code natural? 

However, it is but justice to your lordship, 
to observe, that this incautious docirine of the 
analogy is most elfedtually confuted by an ob¬ 
servation of your lordship's in this very charge, 
page 1 1, viz. “The infinite greatness of God’s 
“ scheme of government, both in extent and 
“ duration, together witli the wise connexion 

of its parts, and the impossibility of accoun- 
“ ting for the several parts, without seeing the 
“ whole plan of providence to which they re- 
“ late; which is beyond the utmost stretch of 
‘‘ our understanding.'’ 

I am very sure your lordship will not make 
the least dillicuUy of admitting the several dis¬ 
pensations and circumstances of revealed reli¬ 
gion to be parts of this scheme of government, 
this plan of providence: as, therefore, to see 
the wisdom, propriety, or connexion of all these 
parts,, or to see the M'hole plan of providence, 
is beyond the* utmost stretch of human under¬ 
standing, to which this great interpreter, natu- 
jral religion, pretends only to be commensurate, 
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what'should hinder us from concluding, that 
many seeming meanings in our biblcs may be 
real ones, any tiling to the contrary in natural 
religion notwithstanding. 

To speak my own sentiments freely, I have 
no better opinion of the clearness, certainty, 
uniformity, universalify, &c. of this law ofvii> 
tue wiiitten in the human heart, than I have of 
the importance of external religion: there is a 
circumstance attending this doctrine which ren¬ 
ders the truth as well as the merits of it ex¬ 
tremely doubtful, and that is, that in its appli¬ 
cation to practice, it is not only not useful for 
want of proper explanation, but, so far as it is 
understoccl, exceedingly pernicious to the prin¬ 
ciples and morals of our common people, and, 
to say the truth, to the great as well as the 
small vulgar. 

The certain consequence of rcfeiTing man¬ 
kind to a luzv of nature or virtue zvriiten upon 
their hearts, is, their having recourse to their 
own sense of things on all occasions, which be¬ 
ing, in a great majority, no better than family 
suj)eistition, party prejudice, or self-interested 
artifice (perhaps a compound of all) will be too 
aj)t to ov'er-rule the plaui, generous, self-deny¬ 
ing and immble precept of the gospej,. after 
all that can besaid to disgrace them ; and much 
more wfien they |)ass for the dictates of natural 
religion, and people are told into the bargain, 
(which, I am afraid, is too often Yhecase) that 
these di<5latcs differ no otherwise froin th 9 se'of 
the gospel, than as the latter are enforced by 
more explicit promises, and positive authority. 

If therefore natural religion (be itVligit yo\^ 
will as to its intrinsic merit) is liable to be thvis 
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mistaken, it is high time to have done with it 
in the pulpit; very few of our common people 
are philosophers, or can see far enough into the 
nature of things to analyse virtue into its com¬ 
ponent parts; and' if they are once led into a 
mistake so favourable to their own conceits and 
prepossessions, no subsequent explanations will 
serve to set them right: fopf 'liaving sent them 
to their own licads arid hearts for a rule of life, 
you will be greatly disappointed if you expect 
tliey will allow you to manage it for them. 

Upon this account, my lord, I would have 
religion proved, defencle<I, and taught by the 
Christian minister from the bible only ; and I 
would have every such minister plainly and 
honestly tell his people that he has no other 
proof of its original, its truth, its obligations, 
its present benefits, or its future rewards, to 
.lay before them, than whtit is contained in the 
scriptures; vdiich I would also have him to ex¬ 
hort them to searcli an<l study for themselves 
with the utmost diligence and application; and 
then he may safely let the rest he at their own 
peril. 

And here, I cannot but take notice, before I 
make an end, of my singular misfortune in dif¬ 
fering ii'om one of your lordship's distinguished 
merit, ancl eminent station in^^two so consider¬ 
able articles, as, a thw of mrtue written upon 
om' hearts, and ike importance of external reli 
vlnch, indeed, it is not common to find 
among the favourite opinions of one and the 
same man. 

Perhaps it he as nncomnmn to find them 
in disgrapj^,#ith one and the same man: but 
%6 tt happ#lis ; I have had a long, and, as I am 
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verily persuaded, a reasonable quarrel to tlieiii 
both' as well on account of the unfriendly con¬ 
trast between the theories on which they are 
severally supported, and the genuine grounds 
of the Christian dispensation, as for the^incre- 
dible mischief they have done to practical re¬ 
ligion ; being adopted*as principles by intinite 
numbers of our people who neither know the 
meaning of the one, nor the uses of the other, 
and to whom they have been, in different ways, 
instruments to mislead them from the whole¬ 
some and living waters of the gospel, to the 
broken and muddy cisterns of human suflici- 
ency and human authority. To the first we owe 
the flourhhing state of infidelity and its legiti¬ 
mate progen}^ a profligate corruption of man¬ 
ners, among all ranks and degrees of our peo¬ 
ple; to the latter we are beholden for the pro¬ 
gress and advancement of popery (the basest 
and most shameless of all superstitions) to the 
manifesthazard of our civil and religious liberty, 
whicli will be no longer safe than our gracious 
and righteous sovereign, and hisprotestant de¬ 
scendants, are secure from the incessant and 
diabolical machinations of romish emissaries; 
from which may God’s good providence conti¬ 
nue to prote<!3l them; in which prayer, notwith¬ 
standing my opinion of the tendency of your 
lordship’s doctrine, I am perfe^lly assured, your 
lordshfp will join with. 

Lardy (once more) 

* 

Your LordshifSy 
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Galatians iv. p, lo, ii. 

% 

JBwf now after that ye have known God, or ra* 
ther arc knoxvn of God, hoxv turn ye aga 'm 
to the weak and beggarly elements, whereunto 
ye desire again to be in bondage ? Ye observe 
days and months and times and years. I am 
qj raid of you, lest I have bestowed upon you 
labour in vain. 

» 

It gives me a most sensible pleasure, dear 
Christian brethren, to see so many of you assem¬ 
bled together on this occasion; not because it 
is on this occasion, but because I am glad of 
every occasion that offers of ministiing to your 
edification ; and I rejoice in this no otherwise, 
nor upon any other account, than as it affords 
me an opportunity of preaching the truth to 
you as it is in Jesus. 

Cut, however, as a very particular motive has 
brought a greater n umber of you together, j^t this 
time, than I have seen at this church for some 
years, it is proper that I shoulcf pay some regard 
to that; I will therefore ansAver your expc^la- 
tions so far as to give you a sermon on the day, 
and the rather because I perceive you are disr 
appointed of something else that you expelled. 

You are disappointed, I suppose, that the 
service for Christmus-day has not been read; 
and you will wonder the more at this, when you 
recolle6b that I have, on many occasions- com- 
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plied with your little fancies arid prejudices, in 
some things contrary to niy own judgment, 
that, if possible, I might prevail with you, by 
such compliance, to consider, or, as the case 
required, to act for your own good in other 
things of more importance. 

You may well expect, therefore, that I should 
give you some satisfadtoiy account why I have 
not been so yielding now as at other times; 
and that I am now going to attempt, not with¬ 
out great hopes, that if I may but have art at¬ 
tentive hearing, and an impartial judgment on 
your part, I shall dismiss you very well satis¬ 
fied with me, and not dissatisfied with your¬ 
selves for attending at church withc/ut perfor¬ 
ming that particular worship whicli you de¬ 
signed : / spc.ik as to raise men ; judge ye what 
1 say, 

Tlic first reason I will give you why I have 
not lead the service appointed in our liturgy 
and calendar for Christuias-dayj but only the 
common prayers and service for the fifth day 
of January is, that I am forbidden to do other¬ 
wise by law, and by the strongest sort of hu¬ 
man taw in this kingdom, namely, an act of 
parliament, which js rf law made by the king, 
llf3rds' and commons iii the supreme council of 
this nation, to whom both you and I have given 
a full power to adt for us on all public occasi¬ 
ons, and in matters of a thousand times more 


concern to us, than the keeping of Christmas- 


Now, had I, to oblige you, disobeyed this 
adt of pi»rliamt?nt, it is very probable 1 might 
have lost my benefice, which, you know, is all 
the subsistance I havchi the world; and I verily 
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believe. many of you would have been very 
sorry for that; but however I should have been 
rightly served: for who am I, that I should fly 
ill the face of his majesty and his parliament. 

The new testament, it is true, speaks of some 
things that are hidden fram the wist and pru^ 
dent^ and revealed unto babes; but I, for my 
own part, declare that 1 can “find no revelations 
in the scripture (and I know not where else to 
look for tnein) concerning the proper time of 
keeping Christmas: and, therefore, I conclude, 
that so far as such things are necessary or ex* 
pedient, they are left to be ordered by the higher 
powers* and in any such case as that, I hope I 
never shall be so conceited as to think myself 
wiser than the kinp^, the wjiole nobility, and 
principal gentry ot Great Britain; and though 
th is affair may have something to do with re¬ 
ligion, the ordering of which may seem to be 
more the business of the clergy, yet it would 
never have disturbed me if not one bishop, or 
not one clergyman in the kingdom had. been 
consulted in this matter, because I know, from 
long experience, that our gracious sovereign 
is so merciful aiid upright, tliat nothing in me 
world will ever prevail with him, willingly and 
knowingly, tp pass any law which enforces iCny 
thing sinful, or is even hard ai|d grievous to 
the consciences of his suhje6^s. 

Now I have it from good authority, as I win 
convince any of you that desire it, that our 
gracious sovereign king George gave his oon- 
•ent to this a6l of parliament most readily and 
willingly, as a law that would not do the least 
harm to religion, and would moreover be of 

' M 
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gffcat service to his own subjeds^nn carrying 
on their trading correspondence in foreign coun¬ 
tries, where the time lias been reckoned in this 
(which you think a new) way, for almost 170 
years; and you will agree with me, I am sure, 
that Avhich is good for trade, cannot be bad for 
us, who are so much obliged to it for the ne¬ 
cessaries of life. 

I should not have mentioned this circum¬ 
stance, but that I understand you have been 
told, that Christmas-day was altered by the 
lords of the regency, while his majesty was 
abroad this last summer; which is so stupid and 
so impudent a lie, th^t I cannot imagine who 
e:ouId be so wicked, and, at the same time, so 
weak as to invent it: for the lords of the re¬ 
gency could have done no such thing if they 
would. Tlie alteration, not only of Cnristmas- 
clay, but of all the days in the year, was made, 
as I have said, by an a6i; of parliament; and no 
of parliament is of force without the king’s 
consent, which his majesty gave to this parti¬ 
cular adl, the year before he went last abroad, 
and it Equally took place ou the first day of 
January, 1752. 

You pretend, Ikiiow, to have better reasons 
than this for keeping Old Christmas-day, and 
so had you nCed; but: I would have you to ex* 
amine these reasons very well (and I will assist 
you to do it by and by) before you depend too 
much upon them:"Avherever we have good an^ 
true reasons enow for what we do, there it can 
do no service to mix bad and lying reasons 
amo^ thehi: and whenever I find that palpa¬ 
ble lies are told to defend or uphold any cause 
whatever, it is an argument with me beforehand. 
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that such a cause has nothiug ^ood or solid to 
support it; and I am now going to convince 
you that this is a^ually the case under consir 
deration. 

What you have farther to say in this behalf, 
amounts, as far as I can learn, to this. “ Ad- 
mit that there are forty afe of parliament 
** for the alteration of the, day, yet, say you, 
our bibles tell us, and so have you yourself 
“ told us an hundred times, that we must obejf 
** God rather than man: if Jesus Christ ordain 
one thing, and the parliament another, we 
must certainly obey our Saviour before the 
“ parliament, who, even with the king at their 
** head, are but mere roen^ and have no such 
‘‘ divine commission for what they do as our 
“ Lord had:” and then you go on and say, 
that Christ must have been born like other 
“ men on some certain day, and that you read 
in some holy books, and particularly in Mr, 
“ Nelson’s Companion for the festivals and 
fasts of the church of England^ that this day 
“ was most certainly the twenty-fifth of Decern- 
“ her. and that the primitive Christians always 
“ observed and honoured that day, as the na* 
tivity of our Lord, with the greatest solem-* 
** nity; and these primitive Christians could not 
but know the very day upon which Christ 
“ was born, because the apostles kept it before 
them, and to be sure, ordered aU Christians 
** to keep it for the time to come; and thougli 
our blessed Saviour, out of his great humi* 
“ lit3% might not command such.a day to 
‘‘ observed, yet his apostles, being inspired, 
could not but know what was fit and agree* 

MSI 
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able to the will of God to be done in such 
a case; whence yOu will conclude, that it 
/‘must be the highest presumption for any 
other sort of men to alter ^hat Was fixed by 
“ the apostles of Christ and accordin&r to the 
will of God." . 

I hope none of you will t’link that I have 
stated these arguments unfairly, or with less 
clearness and force than you could have urged 
them yourselves: if that should^^beyour opinion, 
I will be at a fair bargain with you: bring any 
man who shall prove only so much of your cause 
as I have opened, and I will be bound to do 
any' thing hereafter about Christmas-day that 
you would have me. 

But indeed I am in no danger; for 1 will 
now tell you, what I know will surprise you 
very muen, but what however is very true, and 
that is, that there is no man now in the world, 
nor very probably has been for above fifteen 
hundred years, who did or does know on what 
xJay 0ur Saviour Christ was born: nay, I will 
go farther, and assert that no man in uie world 
.knows precisely how to fix the year in which 
this event happened, though there are consi¬ 
derable helps towarefe it in the histories of our 
holy evangelists: nor has any man reason to 
he ashamed of his ignorance in this matter, 
when he con^ders that St. Luke himself was 
not certain of it, saying only that our Saviour 
was thirty years of age when he was bap¬ 
tized by John; why thitik you, would not the 
apostles infortri St. Luk^ of this matter exadly, 
that he might have put it dovVn in his history, 
b~^ve prevented all future disputes? I 
'Jrnu t\dly/ ^ley wCfre not bareful to* 
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keep any account of our Lord*3 age at all, and 
much less of his birth-day: it was enough for 
them that Jesus Christ came into the world to 
save sinners, \i^ithout recording the day and 
year when; and why this should not be enough 
for us too I cannot telL 

I hope you will believe me, when I tell you 
that I have taken some pains to enquire into 
this matter, for my own satisfa6tion as well as 
yours; and 1 do assure you that all I am wiser 
is, that learned men are of diflFerent opinions 
about it, .all of them equally probable, or rather 
equally precarious, for want of due information, 
from those who certainly would have given it, 
had it beefi necessary; J mean the apostles and 
evangelists, ^ 

These learned men indeed have endeavoured 
to ground their several and opposite opinions, 
some one way and some another, on the scrip¬ 
tures ; but have, never been able to sal^sfy one 
another by this kind of proof, because it has 
been always indirect, and often only conjee* 
turaL 

One of these fancies thus indire6lly drawn 
from the scriptures, I will lay before you, be¬ 
cause you will be able to understand it, which 
I cannot say of some others. We are told in 
the third chapter of St. John’s gc5spel, that John 
die baptist being informed by the Jews and 
some of his own disciples, that the man to whont 
he bad borne witness had begun to baptize, and 
had many followers, took occasion from thence 
to ma^ify pur Saviour’s chai*a61er and office iti 
comparison pf his own; among otter things to 
this effe^ he says, v.** 30. He must iricretise, hut 
X must decrease ;• from which words, occasibu 
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liaa been taken to argue from tlie probabHity 
that John the baptist was bo^n on the longest 
day in the year, because the days begin then 
to shorten or decrease^ and that by trie same 
rule, our blessed Saviour was bom on the shortest 
day, after which the days are gradually increa- 
sing. / 

I do not recollect at present where I met with 
this acute observation, for I thought it not 
much worth my notice; but I suspect it is not 
modern; and, perhaps, if we could certainly 
discover what it was that first gave occasion 
to the fixing these holidays to those several 
seasons of the year at whidi they are now kept, 
it would prove to he this very conceit, or sonic 
other of equal importance. 

Now, if you should be inclined to pay any 
respe^ to such traditions as this, you will have 
all the reason in the world to be satisfied with 
what the parliament has done in this matter, for 
new Christmas-day, and new Midsummer-day 
are certainly nearest the shortest and longest 
days of the year respedively, than the days on 
which these festivals were celebrated before the 
late regulation. 

But I am almost ashamed to undervalue ei^ 
thd'your understandings or my own, by dwell¬ 
ing so long upoil such a trifle; I would willingly 
hope, that the meanest capa^city among you will 
easily discover, by turning to the passage in the 
gospel of St. John, that the baptist could have 
HQ such childish jneaning. 

Por my own part, J am persuaded, that if ei¬ 
ther Chi'ist oY his apostles had appointed the 
observation of Christmas, they would not have 
k/tthe world in such absolute ignorance of the 
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precise day of our blessed Lord's nativity; and 
I think it clear beyond all dispute, that if the 
apostles and the Christians that came next after 
them, had observed any such day yearly, and 
had taught their followers to do so too, it is im¬ 
possible that the day should ever have been 
forgot. 

Mr. Nelson, who wrote the famous book about 
the festivals and fasts of our church, was, with¬ 
out doubt, a most pious and sincere Christian, 
and, in other respe6l$, a valuable man; I am 
persuaded he is 4€ctd in the Lord^ and will, at 
the great day of retribution, receive a glorious 
reward of his labours, and so will any of you 
who, in proportion to your talents, are as good 
and useful as he was: but it is to be feared that 
Mr. Nelson laid more stress on this‘matter of 
keeping holidays than was convenient, or than 
the nature of the thing would bear; without 
better warrant from scripture than I can find 
he has ever produced: and I am afraid in some 
respe6ls, such books do a great deal of harm. 

For example, in the chapter concerning 
Christmas-day, Mr. Nelson says, “thoughthe 
“day should be mistaken; the mistake being 
“ of no greater moment jthan the false calcula- 
“ tion of a day, will certainly be very pardon- 
“ able in those who think they are not mista- 
“ ken.” Which plainly implies that the mis¬ 
take is of moment to those who know it, or 
have reason to think that it is a mistake: now 
is not this ehough to encourage your scruples 
concerning the late alteration, and to render 
you dissatisfied with the legislature for leading 
you into a wilful mistake* and more esjiecially 
as the same Mr. Nelson has told you just ber 
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fore, that there is little r»asoa to <ioubt but 
that this, which we now observe (that is the 
day which we observed before this new re-* 
** Efulation) is the very day?’* 

But, however, I pray be so just to your go¬ 
vernors and yourselves, as to consider with me, 
what authority Mr. Nelson has for saying this. 

The testimony of St. Chrysostom, says he, 
** is clear for the tradition of it.” Alas! that 
a matter of this moment should be left upon the 
sandy foundation of tradition threehundred and 
eighty years after it happened: but to let that 
pass: would notone think from Mr. Nelson’s 
manner of expressing himself that St. Chrysos¬ 
tom must have known of this tradition from his 
veQr childhood? And will you easily believe 
ipe, when I tell you that this very Chrysostom 
expressly says in that discourse tp which Mr, 
Nelson’s margin refei's, “that it was not quite 
^^ten years since he was informed, that this 
“ was the very day?” 

It is needless forme to enter farther into this 
matter, than JSlr. Nelson has done; I know how 
far his authority goes with you: and indeed, in 
many things, he is worthy of your highest re¬ 
gard; particularly many of the prayers annexed 
to these discourses, are ex cellen t; but Mr. Nel¬ 
son, and every writer besides, should be read 
with a particular reverence for that caution of 
our Lord to call no man master upon earth, aud 
with a particular care to examine all the doc^ 

' trines and cgmmfmdments of men by that stan¬ 
dard of truth the written word of God^ which 
we know, was given us for a rule by our master 
^vhlch IS in heaven, withwhomis no variableness^ 
pet ther shadow of turning* 
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From these particulars I will now conclude, 
that if our most gracious sovereign at the head 
of his parliament, had enjoined us to keep the 
feast of the nativity of our Lord on the twenty- 
fifth day of May, or tlic twenty-fifth day of 
August, they would h^ve had as good reasons 
(for ought that appears in the original history 
of Jesus Christ) for pitching upon either of 
these days, as they had who fixed it to the 
twenty-fiftl) of December. 

Nor is the authority of King and parliament 
a small matter even with Mr. Nelson himself 
in this very case: one of his questions in the 
very first page of his Uook is ‘^are not holy 
days enlprced by the laws of the land?** In, 
answer to which he refers us to several a6fs of 
parliament made in that behalf, and concludes 
that “in the a6t of unifonnity the rubric and ' 
“ the rules relating to the liturgy (and among 
others tliose for the observation of these d^^ys) 

“ are established by royal authority^ as well af 
“ the liturgy itself.” And I verily think, for 
my own part, that what Mr. Nelson here calls 
royal authority^ is the very best authority we 
have for paying any religious respect to such 
days. 

I would not willingly give offence to the 
meanest man or woman among you, nor do I 
mean it; butasyouhaveinamaniler constrained 
me, I will speak my mind freely upon thi^ oc¬ 
casion, not knowing when I may have another 
so proper for the puf^ose. To be plain then, 
if it would have pleased you as well, it would 
have pleased me much better, if the king and 
parliament, instead of ordering us to keep iCnrist- 
inas-day eleven days before the usual time, had 
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ordained tl^t not only that, but any other fes¬ 
tival (our weekly Sundays excepted) should 
not be kept at all. 

My principal reason for saying this ist, that 
it would be much better no religious respect 
should be paid to such times, than that this re¬ 
spect should be accompanied with so much riot 
and luxury, so many superstitious and profane 
sports and pastimes, together with so much ga¬ 
ming, cursing, swearing, drunkenness and de¬ 
bauchery, as the yearly return of these times 
brings along with it. ,, 

I am at the best uncertain what authority wc 
have (besides the statute law) for setting apart 
aiiy times in honour of our Saviour and his 
apostles, save one day in seven: bitl I am as 
sure as the scriptures can make me, that such 
rd^vels^and disorders as are practised at Easter, 
\\^hitsuntide, and above all at Christmas, are 
most expressly contrary to the parity of the 
Christian religion, and to the precepts and ex- 
atnple of the blessed and holy Jesus. 

“How can we possibly suppose that the formal 
devotions offered by certain persons at a parti¬ 
cular season, with a pretence of honouring Je- 
sds Christ more especially then than at other 
times, should acceptable to him, when other 
portions df the ^^fe season are on the very same 
pretence employed in dissolute revels, in glut¬ 
tony and darken ness, and other vices and fol¬ 
lies most contrary to the spirit and tenor of his 
whole gospel?- Suppose, fjy* want of more so¬ 
lid proofs of our obedience* any of us should 
s:iy at the last jtlay of account, ^‘Lord, Lord, 

•‘ have we riot kept the feast of thy nativity 
every year in hdndur of thy namer’* might 
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lie not, and will he not answer us with the great¬ 
est truth and justice; “ Feri/j^ I say unto you, 

I know you not, depart from me ye workers 

of iniquity,” 

Discoursing with sortie of you lately on (his 
subject, I found you had been taught to say, 
that ‘‘the Lord’s-day may be and is profaned, 
“ by many licentious pra6tices, as well as the 
“ holydaysof Christmas, would it therefore be 
“ expedient that the solemn observation of that 
“ day should be laid aside as this reasoning 
“ seems to import^” 

To this I answer, 1. That they who profane 
the Lord’s-day among u$ are either such as 
have no great regard to religion at all, or else 
such as will confess that to profane the, Lord V 
day is a very wrong and sinful practice: whereas 
very conscientious people and such as obsei-vc 
Sundays with all due reverence, makeno man¬ 
ner of scruple to spend their Christmas holidays 
in feasting, cards, dancing, and other diversi¬ 
ons, which they would think very unmeet fot 
Sunday work. 

2. The two cases are very different in a more 
material circumstance; the observation of a 
seventh day is the subje^ matter of one of the 
ten commandments, and is consequently of Al¬ 
mighty God^s own appointmei^t; whereas there 
is not the least foundation in any of these com¬ 
mandments, or any other part of scripture for 
the religious observation of other holidays 
among Christians; if there had been, we may 
be sure, tbe directions in one case would have 
been as" clear and plain as in the.otber. 

1 know very well that some people (too many 
God knows) take great liberties on the Lord’s- 
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day, and think, or at least say, that they are 
blameless: forasmuch as the fourth dbmmand- 
ment was given to the Jews only: but was not 
this, I pray, the case of the other nine also ? 
Were not they too given to the Jews only at the 
time they were given? Where do we read that 
Almighty God gave any such commandments 
to any other people; and when our blessed Sa¬ 
viour made it necessary for kis disciples and 
followers to keep these-commandments that 
they might enter into life^ is the fourth any 
where excepted? And.\yliereas it is said that the 
other nine have such reasons for their obligar 
tion, as concern all mankind in all circumstan-. 
ces and situations; I would desire to know iii 
what circumstances or situations it dofe's not 
Concern all mankind as wdl as the Jews, that 
, iti six days the Lord mode heathen and earthy 
the sea and all that in ihem is, and rested the 
S^ejith day, which seventh day therefore 
the Lo7*d blessed and sanctified ? 

I do not enter here into the reasons and au*» 
thority for changing the sabbath from the l^st 
to the'^jrstday of the week; it is, 1 think, suf¬ 
ficient for you and me that one day iu seven 
Being set apart, we observe that as we are di- 
te6:ed in tlie fourth commandtneht; the cir¬ 
cumstance of keeping dr appointing one day 
for another may be of tpouient to those who 
aftfcred the day, if they had not good authority 
for what they did, which I bene^d they had; 
hilt if they had not, it can bfe of iid copscguence 
to us, who have it not in bur ppwer to re6iify 
, their error, and do san^ify oUr se’fdnth day; in’ 
obedience to the fourth coinmanclnient only. 
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Kiow if* any commandment of CJod, or any 
precept of Christ or his apostles had laid as 
good a foundation for keeping Christmas-day, 
as the fourth commandment has for keeping 
Sunday, I should hav^e paid the very same re¬ 
spect to the one that I do to the other; but I 
can find no such tiling, except in some cate¬ 
chisms which the papists have set out, wherein 
indeed they have put down this for one of the 
ten commandments, viz. Remember thousanc^ 

tify the holidays;^' which they do to cover 
their knavery and impiety in leaving out th^ 
second commandment, and at the same time, 
to mislead the common people into a belief that 
their superstitious institutions are of divine au¬ 
thority: thus do their wicked priests abuse the 
^vord of God first, that they may the more ea^ 
sily al)use the poor people afterwards. 

For my own part I must freely confess, that 
I am so far from finding any injun^ions in 
scripture to keep these holidays (I meauany in- 
jun<5l:ions in which Christians are concerned) 
that I am much mistaken if 1 do not discern in 
the new testament very plain reasons and di- 
re<Slions against such institutions. 

And now I am comin^*to my text, when per- 
haps ypu may think it is almost time I sl>ould 
have done with it: apd here you plainly per¬ 
ceive that the apostle Paul finds fault with the 
Galatians for observing days and months and 
times a.m\ years; he calls them, youfinA, weak 
and beggarly elenients; which bring thos^e who 
observe them into bondage; and lastly, he is 
afraid lest this very thing shouid render the 
labour he had bestowed upon tketri inefi^^ual 
and vain, . , 
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'The qiie#ion then is, what sort of da^s and 
times the apostle means? Mr. Nelson answers, 
not Christian festivals to he sure, for the ob- 
servation of these is riot forbidden in scrip- 
ture; but those festivals of tlie Jews, which 
though abrogated, the jiiclai^ung Christians 
** attempted to impose "upon the Galatians as 
necessary to salvation; contrary to the apos- 
ties endeavours of setting them at liberty in 
** tlie freedom of the gospel, and to the doc- 
trine of salvation by Christ alone; which 
might justly make him afraid of them.” 
Now 1 cannot but wonder that so wise and 
considerate a man as Mr. Nelson should not 
have refle^cd, that some of our fes^civals, as 
Easter and Whitsuntide were originally Jewish 
festivals; wliat reason then could Mr. Nelson 
have given, or can any other man give, why 
it is not as unjustifiable and as contrary to the 
apc^tles endeavours to impose them upon the 
Christians of England, as the Christians of Ga¬ 
latia? 

f’or the rest I agree with Mr. Nelson, that 
the apostle had no Christian festivals in his view, 
because he knew of none but the Jirst day oj 
the xjceek; and bad St. Paul been always re¬ 
garded in the Christian church as he should 
have been, I am verily persuaded tbkt we should 
ha ve known of no other at tliis time. 

• Mr. Nelson asks, as I have hinted above*, 
“ is the observatron of such da^^s as £^re in use 
“ among ciiristians forbidden in scripture?’* 
and without any liesitHtion answers, nor—let 
me ask in my‘turn; is it commanded in scrip¬ 
ture that Christians should observe such days? 
^ ,answer, no; nor has Mr. Nelson, or any other 
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man that I know of, ever pretended to prove 
it: thus far then it is a moot case»; a^fid we must, 
according to St. Paul's rule, go on to prove 
these days, and, according to our Saviour's rule, 
ta prove them by their fruits. 

Now, if it shall plainly appear from your 
own experience, (the*surest sort of trial) that 
Christian holidays so called, are really no better 
than weak and beggarly elements, that they 
bring men into bondage, and have a plain ten¬ 
dency to defeat the end of Christian iristru6tion, 
udth respe^ to the true and real means of sal¬ 
vation, then they certainly are the same sort 
of days, the observation of which the apostle 
here complains of, and consequently condemns- 

By elements iht apostle means the first rudi¬ 
ments or principles by which the people are 
taught or led to instru6tion of any kind; such • 
as the letters of the alphabet, by which children 
are taught to read, and by that means graclu- 
ally lea to learning and knowledge of dift'erent 
kinds; and so far elements have their use, and 
are indeed necessary: but what would you think 
of a man who, being fully instru^bed in any art 
or science, instead of putting it in practice, 
and continually improvhig in it, should content 
himself with going back now and then lo his 
primmer, and reading over hft a, b, c? Would 
not these elements be to such a man weak and 
beggarly indeeli} For what would he then learn 
from them, or what better or wiser would he 
be for them. 

Just such elements as these in another re- 
spedl are holidays: the Jews, Almighty 

God first called them out of Egypt, were chil¬ 
dren in true religion, and were to be led to it 
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like^chiltiren, by particular ceremonies, which 
wej?e to continue till tiiey were fully instru6led 
in the erand dispensation of God^s providence, 
or in the end of their miraculous separation 
from the rest of the world ; when this happened, 
which it did when our Saviour made his appear¬ 
ance upon earth, then these childish things were 
to he pul axvay; men were no longer to worship 
and honour God by ceremonies or holidays like 
children, but in spirit and in truth like men 
tnade perfedl in stature and understanding in 
Christ. , 

Now if the Jewish holidays were xveak and 
beggarly elements in respect of the fullness of 
knowledge in Christ, inucli more ar^ those of 
later date; for they Avant even those advanta¬ 
ges which belonged to the Jewish ceremonial: 
our festivals are neither of divine appointment, 
nor have any promises or rewards annexed to 
the observation of them; nor are they types 
and figures of any tiling to come, and so can 
aUbi'd no foundation of our faith or hope; in 
all these the}' are plainly excelled by those days 
and times which Mr. Nelson says are abroga¬ 
ted: that is to say, they are xveaker thsin these, 
as being of mere human appointment, and more 
beggarly, as affording nothing towards increa¬ 
sing our faith, .pr promoting our repentance, 
which might not be had with more spiritual 
profit without them. For 

2. They bring us info bondage, the bondage 
of superstition, which is ati idle and vain fear 
of displeasing God by doing something that 
he has not forbidden, or by omitting something 
that he has nOt colnmanded: reflect now, I in¬ 
treat you, wiat a Uiutnber of silly and childish 
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customs you pra6lice at this season of Chi ist- 
mas only, customs which I should be ashamed 
to mentibn in this place, and yet customs upon 
which some of you (I speak what I know) firmly 
believe your prosperity for the rest of the year 
absolutely depends. 

But upon what, I pra'y, should your prosperi¬ 
ty depend but upon the blessing and good pro¬ 
vidence of God? If therefore Almighty God 
hath promised his blessing on no such conditi¬ 
ons, what are you doing but making bonds and 
burdens for yourselves? which you would ne¬ 
ver have thought of, but for the fancied solem¬ 
nity and sanctification of these days and times. 
—But • 

3. A still worse effeCl of these festivals is, 
that they defeat and make vain the labours of 
your ministers among you, which are or should 
be directed to convince ypu of the necessity of 
being holy, and walking in the fear of God, 
every day and every hour of your lives, and of 
being the same pious and charitable Christians 
in every state and condition of your sojourning 
on earth; instead of that, how many of you 
think that you ought to be more religious at 
these seasons than at oth»r times? .how few of 
you receive the communion at any other times, 
but on one of the three great JPestivals? and 
which of you does not beliCve that the prepara¬ 
tory repentance you then exercise, is sutficient 
for the remaining part of the year? 

I appeal to your praClice for the matter of 
faCl, and above all other instances of it, to your 
pradice this very day, which (if-you cannot 
justify it by such doClrines and opinions as*these) 
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is not to be defended either before God, or those 
who have the rnlc over you upon earth. 

And if you desire to know the tendency of 
these doClrines and opinions, be pleased once 
more to reflect what liberties you think your¬ 
selves authorized to take, as soon as the devo¬ 
tional part of your service is performed; such 
liberties as tlie apostle Peter ranks with no bet¬ 
ter company than that of abominable idolaters, 

1 Ep. iv. 3, 

Some person, perhaps, may here demand, 
what have these things to do with the public 
“ and religious solemnity of the season? the 
church gives no encouragement to these su- 
perstitions, iiiimoraJities and false,opinions, 
nor says one word to that effe<5t in any of her 
canons or rubrics:” very true; but neither 
does the church say one word to discourage 
them; and 1 will venture to say that if the church 
had not provided particular offices for these 
seasons, the church’s people would not liave 
practised these fooleries. 

The least that might have l>een expe6led from 
a protChtant church is that she shoiiUl have borne 
her testimony openly and publicly against these 
corruptions of true religion; more indeed will 
be ucijuisitc to render a church without spot 
and blemish, namely a godly anti effectual dis¬ 
cipline, enabling her to separate these putrid 
excrescences, and all who nourish and counte¬ 
nance them from the sound menibers of her ho¬ 
tly; which if our own church had the strength 
and courage to do, I verily believe, my bre- 
thren, you w,ould soon be weary of the rest of 
the ceremony. 

As it is, 1 own I do not see how we can get 
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clear of the objediion which the dissenters make 
to our celebration of these festivals, viz:, that 
it is a remnant of popery. I Jiave set myself 
about it twenty times, but could nevxr find noi* 
make any defence for them but on popish prin¬ 
ciples, for the ready reception of* which in other 
articles, 1 have some reason to believe these 
gai'ly elements prepare no small numbers of our 
common people. 

I would not therefore have you, my brethren, 
to imagine that I charge these things upon you, 
as your own proper and peculiar fault; I am 
sensible you have been trained up and fixed in 
them by education, authority, and prejudices, 
the strengtli and force ‘of which I very well 
know, having myself been under the bondage 
of them for no small part of my life; but then 
I must add that being thus warned of the mis¬ 
chief they do you, it will now become you to 
consider the matter seriously and impartially, to 
examine the scriptures diligentl}^ and to learn 
from thence ichat manner of persons you ought 
to be in all holy eonversation and godliness, every 
year, month, and day of your lives: andlipally 
to disengage your minds from every idle con¬ 
ceit for which you have nq warrant in the word 
of G otl; otherwise the blame as well as the evil 
consequences of your superstitiop, must hence¬ 
forward be upon your own heads. 

And here 1 designed to close this discourse; 
but whilst I was making so free with your prin¬ 
ciples and condu6f, it came into my mind that 
I had thereby laid myself under a necessity of 
giving you some account of my o\vrn; for may 
not you very reasonably and very justly Sxpos- 

N SI 
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tiilate <vith me in some such terms as these? 
— If these things are so blameable, so une- 
‘‘ clifying, so unscriptural, so weak and beg- 
gai ly, and lastly, so obstrueiive of true reli- 
gion, how came you, who are our minister, 

'' to comply with them, to go before us, and 
“ to minister to us in' them? If your argu- 
“ mentshave any force, they will prove that it 
is wrong to celebrate the nativity of our Lord 
** on any day as well as this; are you therefore 
” without blame w^ho have joined with us so 
“ long in these services without letting us 
know your mind, even whilst you were per- 
suaded that they had a tendency to render 
incffet^ual the rest of your labours among us?” 
To this cutting remonstrance I must in part 
plead guilty: I can by no means acquit myself 
of all blame in tliis matter; I hough how much 
blame I ought to take to myself I cannot de¬ 
termine I Avill therefore lay a plain and true 
state of the case before you, and you shall judge 
for me: but first I must enlarge my confession 
a little, and charge myself with some other par¬ 
ticulars. 

Be pleased then to know, that besides these 
festivals concerning'^wliich you have heard so 
much of my opinion, there are many other 
tilings in the dot'trine, discipline, and worship 
of the church of England, which are very ex¬ 
ceptionable, not to say grievous to me, and' 
other clergymen with whom I liave conversed, 
and which, as we have reason to believe, are 
far from being agreeable to many serious, consi¬ 
derate, and‘conscientious ministers who do not 
cUuse to speak their minds so freely about them. 
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Three or four years ago some sensible and 
pious men ('supposed to be of the clergy, but 
to me hitherto unkno\rn) colle6ied together 
and published an account of many of these ex¬ 
ceptionable articles, suggesting, in a very mo¬ 
dest and humble address to our temporal and 
ecclesiastical governors, the expedience there 
was that they should be examined, and, if ne¬ 
cessary, amended; and either the same gentle¬ 
men or some others who think as they do, have 
seconded these disquisitions in many small but 
unanswerable tracts to the same effe6i:. 

This hopeful attempt gave me and some of 
my particular friends a,prospect of speedy re¬ 
lief, as wt; did not doubt but our governors 
Avould immediately take a matter of this impor¬ 
tance into consideration, and make such sea¬ 
sonable alterations in the frame of our diurch, 
as the nature of the case, the interest of the 
protestant religion, and the edification of our 
people seem to require, and such as they are 
fully impowered to make, both by the laws of 
God and of this realm. 

Now whilst we had any good hope that such 
measures would take place, it would neither 
have been prudent nor decent, nor christian- 
like, to express our uneasiness or impatience 
for a remedy which we were likely to have in 
due time: this I trust will be a sufficient apo- 
logy for my silence upon these subjects among 
you hitherto, nor probably should I yet have 
broke it, had not yourselves compelled me by 
an a6l which makes me now feav I hav^ b^en 
silent too long. 

It is true indeed, the prospect above-menti¬ 
oned is growing less and less distindl, and the 
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e^ipc^lation of a review of our ecclesiastical af¬ 
fairs seems now to be laid aside on all hands; 
still however it becomes us inferiors to presume 
that they who have the‘power on such 

occasions, and in such affairs, and particularly 
my.lords the bishops, whose more immediate 
concern it seems to be, have very solid and sa- 
tista^iory reasons for letting it alone. 

But solid and satisfa6tory as these reasons 
V^iiy be to those who are determined by them, 
they.afford no relief to us who know them not, 
nor can so much as guess at them, and who are 
Btill labouring under an irksome obligation, 
which we neitner know how to remove, nor are 
v eil able to bear. ' 

To the farther question then, which I appre¬ 
hend you may ask me, viz, ‘"’Viliy, being con- 
vinced as above, I still chuse to acquiesce in 
these uneasy circumstances?” I am going 
to answer for myself, but by no means for any 
man else, who may, in a different situation, 
have a great deal more to say for himsplf tliau 
I have in mine. 

First then it will be no wonder to you who 
are acquainted with my circumstances, and are 
no strangers to the*conipassion which a well- 
natured man must have for a wife and children, 
if some little 'secularity mix in the considera¬ 
tions that retain me in the ministry: I may 
trtily say with the steward in the gospel, I can- 
7iot dig, to beg I am ashamed .—But these should 
be, in such cases as this, the least and lowest 
of all considerations. 

Inthe ilext place, my age and infirmities 
are such, that I cannot hope to be long very 
useful ill this or in any other way; I am, and 
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have been now for almost twenty years, well 
known to you all; and by a. variety of kindness 
you have shewn tome and mine, am made very 
sensible that I have ^ great share of your good 
will; which may prolong my usefulness among 
you, some time beyond its period in any other 
situation; and this will spare me much stud;^ 
and many anxieties whichi at my time of life, 
a man much better qualified must undergo to 
accommodate himself to the duties of a new 
occupation: and I should be both unworthy 
and ungrateful if I refused to bear a good deal 
of heart-ake for your sakes, whose spiritual 
welfare should be more to me than any other 
considemtion in the world. 

A third reason I have for abiding witli you, 
and continuing to minister among you in some 
things which I cannot approve^ is the reverence 
and afie6tion I bear to the church of England, 
in which I first learned the principles of the 
Christian religion, and whose blemishes I for 
my part would never disclose, however grievous 
they might be to myself, if they could be con¬ 
cealed consistently with the superior obligati¬ 
ons I have to truth, and the testinibny of a 
good conscience. Besides, there is in the prin¬ 
ciples of the English reformation, avowed by 
the glorious martyrs and confessors of king 
Henry the Vlllth’s and Queen Mary’s days, a 
noble foundation for the union of all reason¬ 
able and sincere Christians; to which, I trust 
in God, recourse will at some time be had, 
when men’s prejudices are so far subsided, that 
they can, without reluctance, adopt tjre prin¬ 
ciple without adhering to pra^^ice^, into which 
our first reformers were evidently compelled ^ 
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W/V/j a parddnable riewjmleed of gaining those 
who, we now £nd by long experience, are not 
ifo to be gained; and who are much mbre likely 
to gain us by the dextrous use they make of 
our abiding by that temporary compliance on 
grounds and reasons which have so very much 
\he air and features of their own. • 

In the mean time it is out of all doubt with 
me, that there is a wise, a just, and merciful 
providence of God concerned in the continu¬ 
ance of our present system, inconvenient and 
unedifying as it may be. Who knows when pro- 
testants arc disposed to return to their jirs4 /ove 
without reserve, and the hour of an effediual 
reformation is at hand,* but the least justifiable 
circumstances of our own church-polity may 
become the means of spreading the truth far- 
, ther, and driving it deeper than it would other¬ 
wise have gone? The use the papists have 
made of some of these circumstances; to shew 
how slight and insignificant the transition is 
from the English to the Romish church, is well 
known to many, and, in some instances to my- 
«elt; may not we hope that the danger arising 
from the great numbers said to be thus seduced, 
will at length alarm our civil governors at least, 
and'determine them to root up every thing 
which has the least affinity to that horrid su¬ 
perstition (the prey of whose all devouring 
JaAVs is nothing less thairthe peace, tire liberty, 
the virtue, and the happiness of all maukiird) 
and to raise a new and beautiful supcrstpudlpre 
on the simple, but sure and iaxtn foundation of 
the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ hirkr- 
Self being the chief corner stone f 
The last reason I have to give for a submis- 
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sive acquiescence in my present situation, is 
tJiat tJw hand ot‘ecclesiastical power is happily 
kept back from all extreme severity, by which 
a way is often left open to the diligent and con¬ 
scientious minister of edifying his people by 
methods and expedients, which were utterly 
impracticable, wdien the iron rod of canonical 
correction w'us in the hands of some great 
churchman of former times. 


How consistent it is that these laws sliould 


still remain contrasted as they are by this re¬ 
laxation of their force, I enquire not; that 
their force is relaxed, is a public blessing which 
we owe to the integrit}" and moderation of one 
of the b«st of princes,’for whose life and wel¬ 
fare I dail^offer up my most earnest prayers, 
under whom 1 have lived for so great a part of 


my life in peace and prosperity, to whom I have 
most willingly plct-gcd the allcgianccof a faith¬ 
ful and peaceable subjeCt, and w hom I am in¬ 
clined to obey in gratitude, as w'ell as bound 
to it for conscience sake. 


True it is, the remonstrances, or even tlie 
defection of twenty such inconsiderable men as 
I am from the church of England, could hardly 
occasion any material .disturbance either in 
church or state; some offence how'ever, might 
arise from the. latter, to which* [f it is possible, 
I will never be accessary: wdiich I would be 
understood to declare with a saving to myself 
of the privilege of joining my brethren who 
arc likeminded in any humble and dutiful re¬ 
presentation of ouv circumstances to the higher 
powers, wjienever a suitable opportunity, and 
reasonable hopes of being heard shall ihvite us; 
^iid should that ever happen in this our day, 
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/ou must not think much, my beloved friends 
and brethren, if this day’s instance of your 
mistaken superstition, wliicli has operated (in¬ 
nocently I Irope on your part) against a plain 
and most reasonable law of your country, 
should be alledged as one motive for cutting 
olF all future occasions of the like, and for sub¬ 
stituting m the place of those cold and formal 
observances, some other means of public devo¬ 
tion and edification, which may more effectu¬ 
ally iulighten your understandings, dispose 
your hearts, and direCt and encourage you in 
the pra^iceof true Christian piety, charity and 
holiness, every day and hour of your lives: 
—which God of liis great mercy speedily grant 
for the sake of our blessed Ked^ier Jesus 
Christ, Jm/i. 
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A 


STORY OF 

TWO JEWS. 


There were two Jews, who, about one and 
the same Jime had so far overcome the prejudi¬ 
ces of their education, as to determine with 
themselves to make an impartial examination 
where true religion was to be found; and par¬ 
ticularly whether it might not be among the ’ 
Christians. They had disposed their minds to 
receive and embrace the truth wherever they 
should find it, and to inform themselves by all 
the means in their power, who, among all the 
pretenders to it were in the right. The name 
of one of these Jews was Jaseph, of the other 
Benjamin, ^ 

Joseph lived in Holland, a country where* 
Christians are divided into a great many se6ls, 
roman catholics, calvinists, lutherans, greeks, 
anabaptists, &c. and he had consequently an 
opportunity to make a thorough examination, 
and to determine for the truth wherever he 
should find it. 

Benjamin had not the opport^inity to make 
the same examination. In the place ^Vhere he 
lived, which was at Avignon, they allowed 
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Only of one se6t of Christians, i. e, papists. 
His situation therefore appeared to be much 
less advantageous for his purpose, than that ot 
Joseph. j?\fter having examined on all sides 
the dodrine and conduct of these rhristians, 
•who v/erc all of one sort, he was tarther from 
his point than ever; and he concluded, that if 
the Christians with whom he was not acquain¬ 
ted, were not of more value than these, the 
truth was not among chrivStians at all. How¬ 
ever he-suspeuded his judgment, and proposed 
to travel in order to inform himself of the foun¬ 
dation of thiisgs. 

In the mean time, Joseph, without going 
out of his own aountry ’examined into all the 
difierent se<51s of Christians, and for this pur¬ 
pose, addressed himself to the do6lois of each 
sect successively. 

He found these gentlemen much more zea¬ 
lous to setoff the excellence of their own sect 
above that of others, than to make known the 
excellence of the Christian religion in general; 
and that which embarrassed him the most was, 
that every se6t boasted to be the depository of 
pure, unadulterated truth, to the exclusion of 
all others. ^ 

^ He found ill the do6lors of each se^t, a par¬ 
tial, dogmatical, and passionate spirit against 
all the other parties! those of the infallible seiSt. 
above all others, gave him the greater disgust 
in proportion to the efforts they made to bring 
him over to their side. 

From the ecclesiastics he went to the layity 
or seculars; h^ found their spirits tin6l:ured 
and cloathed with the same prejudices as those 
of the doctors; people among whom religion 
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had no place but in the memory, or in certain 
outward demonstrations to whicli they gave 
the name of tvorship, and to whom conscience 
'vas not known in the least, except by name, 
and the advantages they had learned to draw 
from the conscience of other people, [by ap¬ 
pealing to that when they thought themselves 
injured, and the like.] 

Behold poor Joseph daily more and more 
confounded. The principles of right reason 
which he entertained in his own breast, made 
him perceive among these nominal Christians, 
a sort of falsehood, to which he had the greater 
aversion, the more he became acquainted with 
them. 

He resolved, however, not to give over: he 
suffered himself to suppose that the religion of 
Christians was different from their pra6lice: 
what embarrassed him was, the division and 
opposition of the several parties. 

From the seculars he returned to the do6l:ors; 
he proposed to them an expedient to clear up 
the truth to him to the bottom: and that was 
to agree among themselves what it was that 
constituted the essential part of religion; to 
shew him this simply and precisely, vithout 
requiring him to qualify himself with the name 
of any se<5l or party, father than another, dr to 
incumber himself with particufar opinions. 

The proposition is found reasonable, and a 
day is appointed for this; the dodlors of each 
se^ chuse such from among themselves, as they 
esteemed most able for the purpose, and of 
these a kind of synod is formed. The Jew did 
not desire to be admitted into it:* he was con-* 
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tented to learn the result; let no\r see how 
things passed in this asseInbl3^ 

-At first there was great civility and polite¬ 
ness among thedodors. They promised niutii- 
ally to give up every one for lits own party, 
any thing to tile cuinmon interests of Christi¬ 
anity: the point at issivc was not the conver- 
sicni of a single Jew, but of an infinite number 
of others, whom the example of this might 
bring over; and tliis was enough to engage 
them to make their utmost efforts. 

They began with discussing the fundamen¬ 
tal points, or the articles of the creed; concer¬ 
ning which they founrl no difficulty to agree: 
they agreed likewise tliat the scriptures were of 
divine authority. 

Hitherto they are uniform, and soiiiehody 
proposed upon this, whether they ought not to 
stop here, and present the Jew with the Chris¬ 
tian religion in this simple, and at the same 
time large plan; without embarrassing him 
with those particular senses, wliicli each party 
pretends to find in these divine scrijjtures. 

This proposal is unanimously hissed off the 
stage. The thing, according to them, is im- 
pradicable, and subjed to a thousand inconve¬ 
niences. What sort of a Christian, after all, 
must he he, who should not be determined be¬ 
fore hand by some teacliers or dodors, con¬ 
cerning the true sense of scripture, and who 
should content himself with being a Christian 
in general, without ranging himself in any re¬ 
ligion in particular, and consequently without 
joining in or .performing any public ads of it? 
A Christian of this sort would be a man with¬ 
out religion: and who knows not how pernici- 
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oils a thing it is to be indifiei^ent to all teligi^ 
ons or se^ls. 

Whence they concluded, with one common 
accord, that the Jew in embracing Christianity, 
should embrace also some particular religion, 
and that he ought to range himself on one side 
or another* in one word, that he ought to be of^ 
some one religion. 

You sec they are yet uniform, and there re¬ 
mains only one single point for them to disem¬ 
broil and decide, and that is, which of these 
religions is the true one, which of them is the 
properest to condu^ a man to salvation. In 
one word, which of them is most conformable 
to the go«pel and the apostolical do^lrine. 

This is the diflficfllt point; the more pains 
they take to disembroil it, the more they are in 
confusion* after five or six hours discussion of 
this single point, every one finds himself just 
where he set out; every one pretends that hiii 
own religion alone, is tree from error, and is 
the only one wherein evangelical truth is taught 
in all its purity. 

Joseph, during this interval, grpws impati¬ 
ent to learn what conclusion the do6iors have 
come to. He introduces himself into the as¬ 
sembly. They tell him how things have passed ; 
that they are in perfedt agreement upon all 
points, except this last, namely, concerning 
the party he ought to espouse; that it is upon 
this article on/t/, that their sentiments are di¬ 
vided. Upon this the leading men of each 
party, one after another, enter upon a formal 
defence of their own se6i: every one maintains 
that his own only deserves the name of religi- 

O 
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oh, that all the others are only se^s, where tlic 
truth is either falsified or mistaken. 

These different and opposite discourses, ren¬ 
der poor Joseph insensible: he keeps silence 
a while, and he recollects wha^ he had read in 
the history of Moses, concerning the towCr of 
Babel, and the confusion of the language of 
the builders. This silence makes the doCtors 
of each seCt hope, that Joseph will determine 
for Ais: and every one is impatient to hear him 
pronounce sentence in his favour. 

At length Joseph determines. He cuts the 

f ordian knot, declaring, that he will suspend 

is design of becoming a Christian, till there is 
an end of this confusion of languages among 
them, and principally a.inong their leaders; 
that truth being one, cannot be different from 
itself: that if Christians are really the people of 
God, one ought to expeCt that sooner or later 
he will raise tliem up guides, who shall not op¬ 
pose one another in this manner: that the con¬ 
duct of Almighty God, with respeCl to the an¬ 
cient Israelites, is a proof of this ; that as soon 
as he shall find the way made plain, and these 
guides agreed to march the first therein them¬ 
selves, he will willingly follow them, se^ng 
there is nothing which keeps him at a distance 
from Christianity, but the division which he 
sees 5imong Christians. ” • 

Upon this Joseph retires, without staying 
for any farther reply; and never happening to 
meet with Christians of any other sort than 
these, to the day of his death, he kept the name 
of Jew; and under this appearance, so despica¬ 
ble in the eyes of nominal Christians, he con- 
ce.aled the iuteiibur of a true Christian, namely, 
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tliat disposition which makes the essential part 
of that religion* 

We left Benjamin in tl^^e midst of his design 
to travel, in order to make himself acquainted 
with the different se<5i;s of Christians, fie now 
Equally began his journey, and passed through 
a great many towns, academies, and universi¬ 
ties. 

He immediately remarked in general, that 
all Christians of whatever sedt hey may be, are 
perfe6lly uniform in one poii ., This point is 
the love of riches, and an insatiable desire to 
beep them up. In this article he finds them 
more Jews than the Jews themselves. 

Benjamin was astonished above measure, to 
see men, who acknowledged for their king one 
Jesus of Nazareth, the son of a carpenter, a 
poor and abje6l man, continually restless and 
anxious to exalt and enrich themselves; in one 
word, to be the very reverse of this their great 
example, in this world. 

He found in general the same spirit had spread 
itself among the ecclesiastics of whatever sect 
they were: in this respect, they were just as 
much the reverse of those fishermen, called 
apostles, as common Christians were of Jesus. 

He asked himself Avhy these men, so uniform 
at the bottom, and whose incliirations are pre¬ 
cisely the same, should divide and quarrel about 
opinions, in which there was no difference, or 
none considerable, except in imagination. He 
is tempted to tell them, that they are better 
friends than they think they are: that instead 
of being divided into many sedts or religions, 
they are all of the same. They have only om^ 
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What is remarkable in the case, is that they 
are of this religion from the bottom of their 
hearts. They perform no a6ls of it with gri¬ 
mace, or^by way of acquittal, for past trans¬ 
gressions!^ This religion has an universal in¬ 
fluence upon all their sentiments and their 
whole conduct, ev'en while they do not think 
of it. They fulfil its precepts, without ma¬ 
king any refledlion that they are doing so. 

Benjamin having this idea of the power, 
which religion ought to have over the whole- 
man, could not find among Christians in gene¬ 
ral any more than one only religion; the same 
which equally governs all men of corrupt minds, 
whether they are Pagans, Jews, or Mahometans; 
atid which is no other at the bottom than “the 
“ idolatrous love of self, divided into as many 

branches as 'men have passions and vicious 
“ inclinations.” 

Benjamin was not in search of any such re¬ 
ligion as this among Christians; he was looking 
for CHRISTIANITY, and where else should he 
seek for thatf What is this thing called Chris¬ 
tianity, saj’^s he to himself, and where is it 
16 be found ^ Is it only in the gospels, and in 
the jn^niories of Christians. 

Upon this h^^proposes once more to consult 
the most celebrated of their doctors. He ad¬ 
dresses himself successively to several of them,^ 
an4 those of ditferent se^s. Each of them m 
particular pain ted out Christianity to him in the 
most amiable colours, and under thq niost beau¬ 
tiful idea. Benjamin tells them, that at this- 
rate, afid upon this foot, there are no Christians-, 
at all. One of them acknowledged that it was^ 
too true. Pray then, says the Jew, to whom 
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do you preach? To Christians in appearance," 
replies the do6lor, but for the most part to Pa¬ 
gans ill elfe^ 

Hence Benjamin concluded, that it'was bet¬ 
ter for him to remain a Jew, with righteousness 
and the fear of God in his heart, than to enter 
into a society where eVery one puts on a dis¬ 
guise, that he may appear to be what he is not, 
and that he may not appeal* to be what he re¬ 
ally is. 

And now he is resolved to return into his 
own country; he has nothing more to look 
for among Christians. He hath run through 
all the different se6ls of them. He hath con¬ 
sulted the most celebrated of their authors. He 
hath found nothing among them that is righ¬ 
teous, nothing that is simple and pure. Inis 
is a sufficient reason for him to reje^l their re¬ 
ligion. 

"He sets out therefore on his road home; he 
meets in an inn with a company of Christians, 
who enter into discourse with him on the sub- 
jecl: of religion. One only of the whole com¬ 
pany keeps silence. Benjamin looks at him 
attentively; and finds something in his coun¬ 
tenance which is very agreeable; he quits the 
others, and addresses himself to this man.' 

He demands of him, whether he h not a 
Christian, and wherefore he bad not laid out 
his endeavours to convert him ^s the others had 
done? It is, says the man, because I am think¬ 
ing to become a Christian myself. Then you 
were not born a Christian, says Benjamin? I 
was born of parents who'were called Christians, 
replies the man, (whom we will call Sincere) 
but this onl^ does not make a man a Christian, 
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there ought to be quite othei^ sort of ingredi- 
cnts. . ^ 

henjamin surprised at this answer, in order 
to prevail with the man to discover more of 
his mind, asks him of what religion, or of what 
se<5t he was? Sincere* answers him, that his 
only aim was to become a true Christian with¬ 
out embarrassing himself by taking part with 
any particular se6t: ‘‘That their divisions and 
“ oppositions marked them for se6ts, and not 
“religions; seeing that true religion is but 

ONE and cannot be divided.” 

Benjamin, still more and more astonished to 
meet with a Christian erf this sort, as^s him, if 
it was possible that a Jew might become a Chris¬ 
tian without naming himself by the title of any 
se6i:, and taking the part of that sedl against 
all others? To Avhich Sincere answers, that 
jf it was possible to be a Christian heretofore, 
before the introdudion of these sedts, it is like¬ 
wise still possible to be a Christian, without 
taking part with any of them. That one ought 
not to judge of Christianity by the habits in 
which the several se6ls disguise themselves; 
that it is of itself periji^ily simple, and by that 
circumstance perfe6lly independent of those 
particular opinipns, within which, men pretend 
to confine it. 

That Christianity, in the substantial part of 
it, is only the religion of Abraham and David 
renewed by Jesus Christ. A religion of which 
the basis is the re6l:itude of the will, and obe¬ 
dience to conscience; and of which all the pre¬ 
cepts ate reducible to a sincere devoting ot the 
creature to the Creator; a which com¬ 

prehends all those sacrifices, to which the trup 
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children of Abraham may have been called, in 
order to prove the strength of their faith, and 
the sincerity of their love. 

Benjamin, the re6litude of whose heart had 
prepared the way for the reception of all the 
truths that could be offered to him, perceived 
the whole force of these* at once. He protested 
to Sincere, that the veil was taken away from 
before his eyes, and that if he had been made 
to contemplate Christianity sooner under this 
form, he should have been a Christian long 
ago. 

They entered afterwards into farther conver¬ 
sation concerning the Jife of Jesus, his mira¬ 
cles, and the design of his death, which, for 
the present, I forbear to mention; 1 will only 
add, that Benjamin having already by the rec¬ 
titude of his will, that disposition which is es¬ 
sential to a true Christian, found no difficulty 
in becoming such in all respects; and, by con¬ 
tinuing in the same disposition, to deliver him¬ 
self from all those persecutions which the false 
Jews might raise against him. 

One may see by this example, how different 
circumstances may concur, to set the same 
truths in a different light to persons who are 
equally righteous at the bottom. 

Behold our two Jews, disposed in one and 
the same degree of rectitude and fidelity, to 
obey their consciences. By this rectitude o£ 
the will, one of them is led to the distin6l know¬ 
ledge of evangelical truths. The other remains 
in obscurity in this respect; but such an ob¬ 
scurity as will not render him culpable, as it 
proceeds from foreign causes, in which his will 
hath no part. Had he found himself in the 
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sane circumstances vith Beojamiq, he would 
have been a Christian ^pon the same footing. ’ 
We nja^ conclude from hence, that one of 
them is not less the servant of God, than the 
other, although they had diiferent titles, and 
that he is neither a Jew nor a Christian, who ia 
such outwardly only, 



THE CATACOMBS, 

[From the French.] 


A CERTAIN author, who was a necroman* 
cer, has left us in his memoirs the following 
relation. 

Between Arabia and*the southern extremity 
of the Persic gulf, there is a subterraneous 
country of immense extent, to which they hav^ 
given the name of the catacombs. 

The inhabitants of this country, are all of 
them born with very weak eyes, ami are very 
aukwarflly made in other respe^s. The dark¬ 
ness of the country is agreeable to them every¬ 
way. The}’' cannot bear the light witliout be¬ 
ing sensible of extreme pain. It is however 
reported, that the sun has one very different 
property in this country, from what it has in 
our regions, and that is the property of curing 
insensibly, all the indispositions to which the 
pupil of the eye is liable: and that they who 
nave the courage to expose themselves to the 
heat of it, and to endure the pain it causes at 
the beginning, become,by degrees accustomed 
to it, and have no longer any tluiig to fear 
from it. 

It is likewise said, that they whom the light 
hath pierced the most dire^tjy, and by this 
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ine?ins hath cured the most perfe^ly, come to 
love it so well, that they cannot live without it. 

I return to the Catacombs. This country, 
though it lies in an obscurity, little less than 
that of the night, is not entirely inaccessible 
to certain rays of light.. The inhabitants may 
let in more dr less of the light, by certain small 
wickets or trap doors, which it depends upon 
themselves to open or to shut. The wickets 
are fixed in certain openings made in the rock, 
on purpose to afibrd some passage for the day- 
light. 

BesidCvS these openings, by which the light 
is let in through these little wickets, there are 
likewise here and there little paths or tracks, 
by which the light penetrates obliquely in dif¬ 
ferent diredtions. These paths are of a winding 
nature, and always lead upAvards, being filled 
with the stones of the rock, eachof which serves 
for a step or a stair. 

The higher one mounts, the more he disco¬ 
vers of the day-light; the light becomes still 
less and less indiredt; and he begins to perceive 
something of the heat of the sun, in proportion 
as he is enlightened b^ it. 

These paths .which contain many miles of 
road*, lead you in descending, into the country 
of darkness, or the kingdom of the Catacombs: 
and, in ascending, they have at length their 
termination m the country of day. In a vast 
extent of pure light, which has no limits. 

The inhabitants of the dark country may, 
by the means of these paths, have some com¬ 
munication with the inhabitants of the en- 
ilightened country: and they might, if they 
would, by the same means be introduced into 
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it. As likewise the inhabitants of the day¬ 
light may reciprocatly descend into the land 
of darkness. 

It appears by the memoirs which historians 
have left us upon this subje^, that these seve¬ 
ral inhabitants have liwle iiidinalion to pass 
from one of these countries to the other: and 
that the greater part of them have a strong’ 
aversion to the attempt, which they cannot 
prevail with themselves to overcome. Let us 
now see what may be the cause of this aversion. 

To begin with those of the dark country: It 
is easy to comprehend that the indisposition 
they labour under, with respedl to the light, 
by reason of the pain they feel from it, is one 
of the principal causes of this. On another 
hand, they are born in this country; tliey are 
furnished in it not only Avith things necessary 
to sustain life, but with every thing that can 
make it agreeable: the darkness which prevails 
“ in it, far from being troublesome, is a comfort 
to them: tliey have the secret of making lamps, 
the light of which does not make them suffer, 
as they do from the lustre of the sun ; it is by 
the light of these lamps,, that they disceyn ob¬ 
jects, and perform an infinite variety of w^ork. 

The people of the place arc^very laborious; 
they have invented manufaftures of all sorts, 
suitable to the occasions of the inhabitants; 
and they supply by art what is waiiting’On the 
side of nature. 

As their eye-sight is one of their Immediate 
weaknesses, and is also one of the most essen¬ 
tial, a great part of their manufatturer^ are em¬ 
ployed in procuring for every one son>e relief 
m this resped. This relief consists in an al- 
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most infinite diversity of spediacles of all sorts: 
these spectacles are so artifieially contrived, that 
they do not appear to be 'spe^&acles like those 
which are made in Europe. Some are made to 
enlarge objeCls; others to bring them nearer; 
they have some glasses deeply tinCtured with a 
certain colour, which serve to give the same 
colour to the objeCl; others are proper to em¬ 
bellish, conceal^ pr at least to extenuate all de¬ 
formities. 

Besides these different properties, these glasses 
have one more wliich is peculiar to them : and 
that is, that they serve for mirrours to him who 
makes use of them; by which means it is easy 
for him to see himself in the light that please^ 
him best, and to lend himself such colours as 
may embellish him to the best advantage; but 
then the mischief is, that other persons who 
have the same secret, oftentimes despoil him 
of these borrowed colours, and penetrate into 
all his deformity, by the oblique direction of 
their own mirrours. 

As for the inhabitants of the regions of light, 

. it is not at all surprising that they cannot re¬ 
solve to descend into the dark country; it has 
cost them too much to get out of it; having 
toiled and endured, in their long and painful 
marches, all this anguish that uie heat and 
brightness of the sun must occasion, in weak 
and ill disposed eyes: they are at length become 
accustomed to the light, and rejoice in its sa¬ 
lutary effeCls, as in their true element. By the 
sa^e light they discern with a single cast of 
eye, both persons^ and things. Hence- 
fbnvard the assistance of spe^acles is become 
iiseiess^tp them; on the contrary they obstruCi 
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their sight, or at least prevent theii seeing 
things as they are: and they have no longer 
any inclination to see any thing in disguise. 
They have likewise lost their taste for borrow¬ 
ing colours to embellish themselves, either in 
their own eyes or in the eyes of others. The 
light, which by a parficulai* property it has in 
that country, serves these men also for a mir- 
rour, discovers to them distim^lly whatever is 
yet defective in themselves; and they are well 
contented to see themselves imperfect, and to 
be so seen by others at the same time. 

Can one be surprised af^er tins, tliat the dark 
country upon this very account, that the man¬ 
ner of living there is so* different, should be in-* 
supportable? To say nothing of the suffocating 
air, which is breathed in the lower regions; a 
sort of air which nothing will purify, being too 
much infected with the exhalations ofThe bo-* 
dies which are inclosed in it. This air, com¬ 
pared to that which the inhabitants of the light 
breathe, should rather be accounted a fog, 
more likely to obstru6t respiration, than an at¬ 
mosphere in which one may breathe freely and 
with ease. 

We find in the Memoirs of.* that a 

young African, whom a Cknie took under liis 
coududl, in order to shew him the several cu¬ 
riosities of the world, was carried through the 
two different countries successively.—Here fol¬ 
lows the narrative of the young African him-* 
self; save only that I pass by the account he 
gives of the situation of these countries^ tlxat t 
may sooner come to the historical |>ari:. 

The Genie which took upon himself to be 
ixijr instru^or, after having shewn me the differ- 
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€iit situation of these two kingdoms, and the 
paths Mdiich led fiom one to the other, made 
mie remark the different manners of the inha¬ 
bitants, and related to me several pieces of his¬ 
tory concerning them, which he said were wor¬ 
thy of Credit. 

These two people, <says he to me, have otre 
and tlie same original; and it is reported, that 
at the tirst they were all placed in the country 
of light, and M ere very generously treated by 
the king of the country; but an accident ha¬ 
ving happened, which vitiated the pupil of their 
eyes, and at the same time rendered them de¬ 
formed in other respe^s, they found themselves 
obliged to hide themselves from the light, and 
to make themselves a retreat in these catacombs; 
where having found an asylum convenient for 
their indisposition, they have contiiiued still 
to dwell there, and to follow the several manu¬ 
factures which are found among them at this 

“ 1 demanded then of iny Genie, Mdience 
the men came, who, at this time, inhabit the 

enlightened country? 

•/ - 

They arc such, says he, as have departed 
out of the country of fhe Catacombs, upon the 
repeated invitations of the king of light. It 
is reported that^this same kiiag being touched 
with compassion for this distempered people, 
hath never ceased to invite them to return into 
hiskingdom; and that for thispurpose he caused 
the paths to be opened, and the stairs to be built, 
■which lead insensibly from one of these coun¬ 
tries to the otjier: that he hath time after time 
aent messengers to them, authorised by his let¬ 
ters patents, to assure them that the light they 
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are so much afraid of, is the only remedy to 
cure them; and he appealed to the testimony 
of these same messengers, who, being taken 
from among themselves, have had the courage 
to expose themselves to the heat of the sun; 
and by that means are in a condition to be no 
longer afraid of it. • 

“ The history relates, that these messengers 
liave been received more or less favourably, ac¬ 
cording to the different periods of time, at 
which they appeared; that a great number of 
them have been ill received, and even perse¬ 
cuted by the men of their own times, not as 
messengers of tdie king, but under the notion 
that they were impostors; that notwithstanding 
this, their letters patents have been inrolled in 
the public annals; and that after the death of 
these messengers, both they and their letters 
liave been held in high veneration; tliat they 
have been reinvested with their title of messen¬ 
gers of the king, and their letters styled, royal 
patents. 

‘‘ But farther than this; inasmuch as these 
letters come from the kingdom of light, and 
have no other tendency than to bear testimony 
to it, they have insensibly given them that ti¬ 
tle; that is to say, they have called them by the 
name of light: and hence tlje term light is 
become common and familiar among the inha¬ 
bitants of the dark country; as also the name 
of the king of light hath at all times been ho¬ 
noured by them; and as they have always pro¬ 
fessed themselves his si6lbje61:s, every one will 
be furnished with these letters of light, every 
one boasts himself to be of the same party with 
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iv, the itamealso of the king is echoed thtough 
every part of the country. 

“ What is singularly remarkable intall this, 
IS that this same king having sent from time to 
time other messengers furnished with letters 
patents, like the first, they were despised just 
as their predecessors had been, and still worse 
treated than they. One fa^ which appears 
Very disagreeable is, that the son of the king, 
having come among them in person to confirm 
the testimony of his messengers, has been taken 
for a greater impostor than any "of them, and 
a^ually put to death under that notion. 

“ Seized with astonishment at an event so 
incredible, I demanded of my Genie, if the 
king’s son was not furnished with letters pa¬ 
ten ts^ proper to make him be acknowledged by 
his ^ubje^is. 

lie was furnished, answered he, with many 
most authentic testimonies, over and above the 
evidence which die first letters patents had gi¬ 
ven of him. M^ere not these first letters con¬ 
sulted, replied I? The}-were consulted returned 
the Genie, and it was the^esaijie letters, as they 
believed that autlTorizcd them to reject him. 

Some difference jii point of form, which 
they, found between the first letters, and those 
which the king^’s son brought with him, was 
sufficienrfora pretence to disown him. It was 
indeed no niore than a pretence; for at the bot¬ 
tom it .was only the aversion they had to tl^ 
light, to which the prince opened the passage 
more than all the nnJUsengers before him had 
ever done. (>n anotlier hand, the testimony 
^ bore'to thjgj light, engaged a number of the 
inhabitants^ ifo travel in these little paths; the 
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fashion of using spe6iacles began to fall into 
iliscredit; several ventured to open the little 
wickets, as well to use themselves to th^ im¬ 
pressions of the light, as by it to discern the 
objects before them. 

“ The wickets being thus opened in several 
quarters, let in too much day-light into the 
country ; besides the pain which their eyes suf¬ 
fered on this Qccasiou, they discovered defor¬ 
mities, which had hitherto been concealed. It 
became necessary therefore, to find an imme¬ 
diate remedy for an evil which might have con¬ 
sequences So pernicious; in one word, which 
might possibly in the event dispeople the realm 
of Catacombs; and this was what suggested 
to them the prudent measure of cutting off not 
only the prince himself, but such also of his 
messengers as came after him, and bore the 
same testimony. 

‘‘ Behold anew epoch! A little while after 
the death of the prince, lie is acknowledged for 
the son of the king; the act of those \^o put 
him to death is looked upon with horror; they 
inroll his history, and also that of his servants, 
and the testimonies which they had borne of 
liim. Their writings a^e esteemed as even 
more authentic than those of the first messen¬ 
gers.” 

“ I then asked the Genie, if these last tes¬ 
timonies which were given to the light, had 
engaged any great number of the inhabitants 
to travel along these little paths.” 

‘ ‘ Some of them, answered he, run to them 
with eagerness immediately after^the death of 
the prince; but means were presently ^und to 

P 
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barricade the avenues to them, and to cause this 
road to be deserted. 

“ They began with intimidating the people, 
by the cruelties they exercised upon those who 
took that road; but perceiving that by this 
means they increased the desire that men had 
to go and join the prince in the region of light, 
they have fallen upon a gentler method; by 
which they have succeeded better in their de¬ 
sign of detaining men in the kingdom of Ca¬ 
tacombs. 

This method is to prove to them, that this 
country makes apart of the kingdom of light; 
that it is truly and efFe6liialIy enlightened, as 
is evident by the letters of light which they 
have in their hands, and which are received as 
the only rule for the condu6l of all the inhabi¬ 
tants. To facilitate the reading of these let¬ 
ters, and to relieve the infirmity of their eye¬ 
sight, a new sort of spectacles have been in¬ 
vented, of a still more delicate workmanship 
than the first sort; different kinds of these are 
distributed among the people, who, by the 
help of them, daily make new discoveries in 
the letters, or the book of light, and become 
more and more illuminated every day. 

The misfortune is, that as these speClacles 
give differenk colours to the same objeCts, and 
also different forms, according as every one 
manages them, so they find by these means as 
many contrarieties in the book of light, as they 
have speClaclcs among them proper to exhibit 
things in a contrary manner. Some have seen 
white, where others saw black; some see things 
like mountains, which appear to others only as 
grains of sand; but every one sees as clear as 
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the day, the very way that he himseif would 
clmse and desire. Division is by this means 
introduced, and propagated among the inhabi¬ 
tants of the same kingdom; among those who 
agree to receive the same book, as the light, 
and who were qualifying themselves by it to 
become the children of tight. 

‘S lenceforward they are separated one from 
another, and distinguish themselves from each 
other, by different liveries, and different sur¬ 
names; but not one of these opposite parties 
will suffer itself to be disseized of the title of 
friend and follower of the light; at the same 
time that each party accuses the rest of being 
sectaries or partisans of the kina-dom of daik- 
ncss. 


i t 


As the followers of each party, look at ob¬ 
jects tlirough the spe6tacles which his own se6t 
lias manufaOfured, every one charges the spec¬ 
tacles which are made elsewhere with disfigur¬ 
ing objects; with representing them black, 
wliere they are really white; and every one is 
ready and willing to lend his neighbour the 
spectacles he uses himself, as the only true ones, 
and which only represent things as they really 
arc. ” 


“ I asked m}' Genie, if this had been the case 
for any long time?” . 

“ The foundation of it, says he, was laid 
more tlian sixteen hundred years ago; it is true 
this division did not immediately appear in 
public; but for the beginnings of it, one might 
even go higher still.” 

“ Is any one accused, said I, o£ being the 
author of this division ?” 

P2 
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‘‘There are some people, answered he, who 
ascribe it tp tlie politics of the prince of the 
Catacombs; who makes thiadisturbance, as they 
prefend, without appearing in it. It is believed 
that he designs by this means to keep his sub- 
jcHs within his kingdom; and, by anlusing 
them with these disputes, to make them forget 
the little paths which would lead them dire6i:ly 
into the kingdom of light. It Is isuspe^ed 
likewise, that this same prince, Md a chief 
hand in the sudden malady with which the first ^ 
inhabitants of the inlightened coutrtry were 
seized; and that by his cunning, he thus drew 
them into his own emj^ire. At least this is re¬ 
lated for fad, in that book which gives testi¬ 
mony to the light. 

“ Be that as it wdll, the politics ascribed to 
this prince, so far as relates to the circumstance 
of division, have had their etfe6t. Each party, 
in arrogating to itself the title of friend to the 
light, no longer thinks of quitting the coun¬ 
try, Each believes himself to be situated to 
great ad vantage in this place; and if he has had 
iiny idea of a more luminous country than this 
Avhere he resides, he immediately suggests to' 
himself, that it is only for another life that this 
liglit is reserved; that it is a rash undertaking 
to pretend to ‘travel towards it while one is in 
the body; in bodies so indisposed, with respect 
to the light, that it cannot be faced without 
causing amazing pains; that without this light 
there is day enough in the kingdom of the Ca- 
tact>mbs, and that one may establish himsdf 
there *very eoininodiousl}'' in all respects, and 
meet with all sorts of agreeable entertainment; 
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after which, upon leaving the body, one may be. 
introduced into the kingdom of light. 

“ Behold one point in which all parties, the 
most opposite in other respects, are generally 
agreed. For the rest, the process still subsists 
and goes on, and the division even increases; 
and they will needs say,’that besides the oppo¬ 
sition which reigns between one sc6t and an¬ 
other; e^ery set^t has, within itsell’, numbers 
of individuals, who are not at all better agreed, 
one among another. ” 

I then demanded of my Genie, if among 
all the inhabitants of this kingdom, there were 
none that attempted a re-union?” 

“ Noneat all, says he, except they are those 
who dare attempt to travel along the little paths 
which end in the kingdom of light.—How 
comes it to pass, said I, that the opposition be¬ 
tween the different parties should be reconciled 
this M^ay?” 

“I will tell you, answered he, how this comes 
about. Whatever the distance may be between 
one of these paths, and another at the entering 
upon them, it is found, that in ascending them, 
they approacli nearer and nearer to each other. 
It is perceived likewise, that in several places, 
many of ^hese paths end together, and arc all 
reduced to one; by which means men come to 
be re-united, who at their first setting out were 
at a very considerable distance* one from an¬ 
other. 

That which farther contributes, added he, 
to re-unite them, is that accordingly as they 
approach nearer the light, and their eyes be¬ 
come more able to \)ear it, they are all enligh¬ 
tened by the same d^iy. The diversity of spec--. 
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tacles, which causes the division in the country 
of the Catacombs, having no longer any effe^ 
here, all occasion of contention is now taken 
away : and as it is by the same light, that all 
of them now see the objedts before them, they 
do not difter at all in t)ie judgment they make 
of them, 

“It is said likewise, that though there may 
be among them a little variety in their manner 
of looking at things, this does not divide them 
at all. Ihey make it their capital point to 
inarch on, and advance towards the light, ra¬ 
ther than to stay and conteniplate the ubjeds 
they meet u ith in the way.” 

“ I next demanded of the Genie, what may 
be the reason that these little paths arc so dilli- 
cult to travel in; and why so very few people 
dare attempt it.” * 

“The truth is, says he, one ought to have a 
great deal of courage for this enterprizc; on the 
one side to get above regarding all that the in¬ 
habitants of the country may say or think of 
you, in whose opinion such sort of journiesare 
not only superfluous, but even daiigerous; on 
another side, to endi^re all the pain which the 
imp.ression of the light may cause in weak ^^yes, 
not to mention the length of the way, and-the 
rocks and stones that are found in it,” 

“ Are the difficulties in t)iis route, said I, 
equal to all sorts of adventurers, or are they 
more easily surmounted by some than by others?” 
“ The difficulties vary infinitely, answ'ered 
according to the disposition, the age and 
spirit 6f the traveller. The Ifirst step, which is 
generally the most difficult, costs some infi¬ 
nitely mor^ than others,—I desired to know the 
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reason of this, and who they were to whom it 
cost the most?” 

To those, replied he, whose indisposition 
is become inveterate through age, and to whom 
for that reason, the pains caused by the light 
are most piercing. Another thing which makes 
the first step more difficult to such persons is, 
that they have hitherto allalong believed them¬ 
selves to have been in the regions of light; they 
have never been sensible of the indisposition 
of their eye-sight with respect to it; and upon 
this account it is necessary they should be dis¬ 
abused, before they can resolve upon their first 
jnarch. It is just at this point, that a number 
of people stop short: not being able to suffer 
llicmselves to be disabused in this capital mis¬ 
take. 

“ Young people, on the other hand, have 
less trouble in making this.first step, as well 
because their indisposition with respe<5l to the 
light is less confirmed, as because they do not 
pretend to be so clear-sighted as others. There 
are indeed, continues he, exceptions to be made 
among all sorts; every age has obstacles to sur¬ 
mount, which are proper and particular to it¬ 
self; and in every age it is the zvill which de¬ 
cides tlic graiid point. However, it is true that 
all things considered, young ^people have the 
advantage; and among the young people, those 
who with a due degree of true courage, have 
the least presumption that they are already suf¬ 
ficiently enlightened.^* 

How conies it to pass, said I to my Genie, 
that there should be any among those, people 
who already believe themselves to b*e in the 
country of light, tlut should ever think of 
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departing out of it, or of looking out for auf 
other?*’ 

“ This commonly happens, says he to me, 
Avhen in reading the book which testifies of the 
light,-any of them open the little wickets, by 
way of getting a little more day-light; on these 
occasions they discover that this sort of light 
is very different ftom that of the Catacombs ; 
they find likewise that the book to which they 
give the title of the Lights was only composed 
to give evidence of the light, and to send men 
into the realm of light, where it is to be seen 
in the brightness of it’s full lustre. The same 
book likewise points out to them the little paths, 
as the road by which others have arrived in the 
enlightened region. After which they are at 
liberty to determine whether they will take 
this road, or remain in the dark country; if 
they resolve upon the latter, they are obliged 
to shut in the wickets to prevent being hurt by 
the rays of light which are insupportable to 
their eyes; for it is to be observed, tliat the 
rays of light which have their passage through 
the wickets, cause much greater sufferings than 
the light which shines in the little paths.” 

But is it not, said I, the same light v hich 

is the origin of both?.It is the same, 

, answered he; but as the inlets through the wic¬ 
kets are narroAver than through the paths, and 
as it darts with vehemence upon people who 
stay in one place, it strikes them much more 
painfully than it does others, whom it shines 
upon in the paths, and who keep going on 
without ^stopping any where.” 

“ I then demanded of my Genie, how those 
wliiO knew nothing of the book which testifies 
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of the light, can without this iiulex iin<l out 
the little paths which lead tliither?” 

“ 'I'he rays, says he, wl/ich they receive 
through the little M'ickets, are those which con¬ 
duct them in the paths; by this means they he-r 
gin tahave some experience what the light may 
be: lliey begin to apprehend that they came 
originally from a country dilfcrcnt from that 
where they reside; whatever pain they sutfer in 
their eyes at the iirsl, they seldom fail of fin- 
dingout that it is good for them, anti perceive 
by a certain instinct, that it is a necessary con¬ 
sequence of their origin, and that they have 
been made for the illuminated country: and 
they have these perceptions in common with 
all those who liave hot increased the indispo¬ 
sition of their eye-sight, by the use of the co¬ 
loured spectacles. 

“ Henceforth they set themselves to search, 
and to try if they cannot find some opening in 
the country where they arc, by which they may 
travel to the region of this light, and making 
these trials, by JeeJing after this light, they 
discover by degrees these little paths, enligh*- 
tened only by a small glimmering; they try to 
enter, and from henceforward it depends upon 
themselves to pursue the road to the end*of it: 
the same light serving them for a guide, and, 
continually increasing, it depends, Isay, upon 
themselves, provided they are but willing to 
undergo the fatigues, which are inseparable 
from the experiment.”^ 

“ It appears to me, replied I, that they of 
whom you are speaking, fiud it easier tp resolve 
upon this progress towarclsthe regions of light, 
tliaii they who have in their hands the book 
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that testifies of it. Might not one conclude 
from hence, that this book is rather hurtful to 
the latter, than beneficial?” 

It only becomes hurtful, answered he, to 
those who pervert the use of it; but to others 
it is infinitely beneficial; it serves them for a 
continual directory in all the windings they 
meet with, by tlie agreement they find between 
the traverses they make, and the tracks of the 
prince and his messengers; and thus are they 
supported and encouraged against all their dif¬ 
ficulties and fatigues, which happen by an in¬ 
finite number of accidents; and they learn from 
the same book, the happy portion which is at 
the end of their journey. 

Hence it appears, that they who have this 
book in their hands, are in a better situation 
than they who never heard of it; they have at 
least more ease and encouragement in their 
progress; and are able by the means of this 
book, to solve difficulties, which to others are 
inexplicable. 

* ‘ As for those to 'whom the book is become 
hurtful, they have nobody to blame but them-* 
solves: this book sends them to the light, and 
points out the way; shews them the tracks of 
the p'rince himself’, and invites them on his part 
*to go and join him. See the great use of this 
testimony, and consider how they pervert it, 
and turn it to something just contrary. This 
happens in that, under pretence of doing the 
greater honour to this book, they displace it 
from the rank it holds of a and give 

it the name and from hence conclude, 

that the dark enuntry is extremely enlighten¬ 
ed, and tliat the light it enjoys, is move than 
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sufficient for it, and that it is quite superfluous 

to seek for more of it elsewhere.’ 

“ I (levnandccl once more ol' my Cienje, it ti 
prince of bad never sent any new messen- 
eers to rectify this misrepresentalion: or whe¬ 
ther be "ave himself no concern aliont the in¬ 
habitants of the dark country, as he had done 

heretofore.” , ^ 

“ It is pretended, says the Genie, tlia 

interests hi nisei 1 tor them at all times equa y, ^ 
hut then they add, that any new messengers 
sent on his part, would he useless because that 
they have in their hands the hook which con¬ 
tains the testimony of the ancient messeiiga's 
and as the prince does nothing in vain, they 
conclude from hence, that he will never send 

any more.” « , » -r. t 

“ Upon tliis footing;, leplied T, if tlie prince 

slioukl judge diffei-cntly coucernmgwliat might 
be profitable or unprofitable; and that lie sliould 
find it to the purpose to send fresh messengers, 
would they be taxed as impostors, tor tins only 

reason, namely, that the prince would do iio- 

• thing in vain?.They would he so trea¬ 

ted answered he, if not.by all the inhabitants, 
at least bv those Avho had decided bciorehand, 
that the prince would most certainly seiul no 

more messengers.” . . 

“ But would not the method of examinati¬ 
on, said I to him, take place in this article, 

with a number ot the inhabitants? . 

“ It might be so, said he, but there is 100m 
to believe that the different spedacles, through 
which so many people would look kt them, 
would cause them upon the whole to be re- 
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I dematided, lastly, of my Genie, what is 
the final lot of those who obstinately remain in 
the kingdom of the Catacombs.” 

“ It is, says he, most terrible. After some 
days of diversion and entertainment, which the 
prince of the country provides for them by way 
of allurement, they are iemoved into another 
country belonging to the same prince, where 
they at length experience all torment: but that 
which tortures them the most, is that their 
speftacles^nd false mirrours, having here no 
longer any force or virtue, they are obliged to 
behold themselves, and to be seen by others as 
monsters: they see in one word all that the ob* 
scurity of the dark country had hidden from 
them, and they feel in all their bones the shar¬ 
pest and most afflifting pains, which a certain 
numbness (occasioned by the humidity of the 
dark country), had as it were suspended; not 
to mention that their eyes which were not able 
to endure the light, are here doomed to suffer 
the burning heat of a devouring fire; in fine, 
the completion of their torment is, that they 
suffer nothing but what they have chosen them¬ 
selves, and what they might have avoided. 


Hfere end the memoirs of the African, 



CANDID ADDRESS 


TO' THB 


JEWS, 

'liesiding, or desiring to reside in 

GREAT BRITAIN, 

OCCASIONED BY THE REPEAL 

OF A LATE ACT OF PARLIAMENT 


iJN their favour. 


The veil 'which is upon the Scriptttres, in respect of thfe 
carnal Jews, holds likewise in reject of wicked Chris¬ 
tians. Pascbial. 



A CANDID ADDRESS, <^’c. 


Men and dkethrf.n, 

The altercation to whicli your interests and 
affairs in this country lately gave occasion, 
seemed so totally to have engaged our people 
on the one side or on the other, that 'whereas 
some sorts of persons in other public contests, 
have been permitted to look on without listing 
in cither party, in //lis almost every man was 
obliged to speak his mind. Concerning the * 
Jew-bill it was not reputable to be neuter; and 
he who had nothing to sa}^ for it or against it, 
was sure to be suspe<!iled either of ignorance in 
the principles, or indiflercnce to the interests 
of revealed religion. 

The event has at length determined the dis¬ 
pute, in fav^our (as we ipay presume) of the ma¬ 
jority; and as the Christian faith has made so 
considerable a figure in the clamorous part of 
the debate at least, it will pro*bably be conchi* 
ded, that this victorious majority consists^ of 
the sincerest and truest, as well as the most 
zealous professors of it. ^ 

It is usual for people who lose their cause in 
our courts of law, to take it fo^’ granted, that 
they have not been fairly and honestly dealt 
with; and though the most able and upright 
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(Igc, and the most impartml jury have passed 
upon tlic atrair iii litigation, yet nothing can 
silence the complaints of tlie sufferer; who 
v\dll have it that the merits of Ids cause have 
been overhonic by the chicaneries of the law, and 
the corruption ol its managers. 

\fe may well suppose,’ that you will have 
8ome reflexions of this kind, and at this time, 
with respect totlic Christian laM% to thediciatCsS 
of which your late defeatis, I find, very gene¬ 
rally ascribed. But as it is the same Christian 
law, by which we pretend to direct; every word 
and action of our lives, and as it is, or should 
be, of great consequence to ns, what notions 
you, who are governed by another law, enter¬ 
tain of this of ours, it is, I think, incumbent 
upon us, to vindicate the honour of our pro¬ 
fession, so far as that it mav not suffer in your 
estimation by any false of injiinous representa¬ 
tions, which your present resentments may in¬ 
cline you tp put upon it. 

This is tlie aim of my present applicalioii to 
you, in behalf of which I humbly intreat your 
patience and attention, whilst I lay before you 
what I apprehend to be the true state of the 
case; andtheteby luable you to judge how far 
any circumstances or obligations of the chiis- 
ttian religion, hare contributed to your late dis¬ 
appointment, 

'In order to do this with sufficient perspicu¬ 
ity, it will be necessary to begin with a few 
coiisick^rations on the nature and grounds of 
that religion which you profess, and in what 
light th:it religion appears to Christians; whence 
you may the better form your judgment of what 
it was reasonable for you to expe6t from- ns: 



V' \ ‘;," 

i I . i i V 


^ « ^ < i?*' 


t^itiiocoaspn yM 

■ ,|ilaiti^' thi^? the ia a<i^|iW|p|:ii?#?;l^ 
|{ii$^enblie to o«t piiticipies, ^ 

J?irst then,,we agree withi, ypu in es^eiifilMg 


your Jaw to be divine,; and all^ it 

f ivcni to your forefathers by Alriiigh^y^ 
imseif. We agree in receiving eyjer/<?ir- 
cumstance of your hUtory, recorded in your 
own scriptures for undoubted truth. We aK 
low that you had a niiraculous, dispensation for 
a long course of years ; that you ^ere preserved 
and supported; as well as aflpli^ed and punished 
by a train of wonderful incidents, unlike to 
any tiling that ever happened to any .other peo¬ 
ple on thuifaee of the earth; and we accept of 
this, as full and sulBcient evidence that yott 
were separated from the idolatrous nations of 
the world, to he an holy and peculiar people to 
the great goo of the universe, ^ho thus madfi 
bare his arm on your behalf. . ^ 

But we go still farther with you. We ac* 
knowledge that you have had a succession of 
prophets, divinely inspired, 


many fdjture events, respe^t^^ pt well your 
own fate and tbrtunes, as thoseordlher natiomi; 
particularly we believe with you, that.thes^ 
prophets pave spoken of t glorious ^nd power¬ 
ful persop, who, under the chara^lef of^the 
should redeem from aB misery 
and bondage, and restore you to a shiitei <56 
prosperity and triumph. , 

Many of the incidents of wbieb your prcd|0ii 
make mention, we hold in coihtndn 
to have been puh^ally bfonght to 
, we'^gr^e v,Uh :yow 

^ ..■ .. .U'; 
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foretold by them, have not yet been fulfilled; 
but where the time of the advent of the 3 f€ssiah 
comes in question, there we part. You affirm 
that he hath never yet appeared upon earth; 
whereas we insist, that a certain person named 
Jesusj who was born into the World about se¬ 
venteen centuries and a half ago, and who lived 
in your own country bf Judea^ above thirty 
years, was the very Messiah of whom your pro¬ 
phets have spoken: and upon this division of 
sentiments, concerning this matter of fa^, arc 
founded all the rest of the differences between 
your religion and ours. 

Which of us go upon surer grounds, is no 
■ point for me to disctiss at this time; my pre¬ 
sent business is only to represent impartially 
upon what principles the Jew and the Christian 
should abt respectively, in agreement with these 
persuasions above-mentioned; and what opera¬ 
tion these principles should have had on either 
side, w’ith respeCl to a naturalization bill. 

In the first place, the Jew, in consequence 
of his belief that the Messiah hath not yet ap¬ 
peared, should still strictly adhere to the law of 
J^foses; as stribUy at least as his situation and 
circumstances will admit of. lie should still 


consider himself as a member of a. peculiar peo¬ 
ple, and of a community distinguished and se¬ 
parated from ^lie rest of the world, by a num¬ 
ber of rites and ordinances, which will not per¬ 
mit him to incorporate himself with any other 
pe%de, or allow him to receive any man as a 
brother, till he first becomes a proselyte to the 
law c^f whiqh law the Jew shouUl still 

consider as^ his great rule of life; observing 
every circumstance which it prescribes, and 
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abstaining frotn all commerce with every thing" 
which it hath prohibited. 

True it is, your Talmudic doctors have ex¬ 
plained this law, so as to admit of many relax¬ 
ations of the literal precept; but still, so far as 
1 have observed, keeping up the characters of 
distinClion and separation, peculiar to your dis¬ 
pensation; excluding every one v ho is not a 
Jew, from Jewish privileges, and leaving no 
room for yout religious or political intercourse 
wdth the gentiles, farther than your necessities 
may require. 

But however, be this as it may, this rabbini¬ 
cal casuistry lies much out of the way of Chris¬ 
tians, and is not indeed universally receive 4 
by yourselves; our judgment therefore of you 
and your religion, must be formed on and de^ 
termined by the law oV Afoses, and your nati¬ 
onal history in your sacred books; to these, all 
of us, from the greatest to the least, may have 
free access, and these you must understand us 
to apply to every common case, wherein you 
and we are mutually concerned. 

We find indeed, in thes€ records also, that 
you have been sometimes dispensed w'ith from, 
the strict and rigorous observation of the Mosa- 
ical law. We read of some of your kings and 
priests, who partly transgressed*and partly did 
not fulfil the law, and yet were blameless : not 
to mention scv^eraldispensations to inferiors 
sons. But we observe too, that all these 
cases of absolute necessity; and though iciyour 
present situation, such cases may seem «o be 
and certainly are greatly multiplied, we 
suppose you to hold yourselves still bpiuid to 

Q 2 
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^ stiicil and rigorous observation of the law, 
and of every clistinftinn and peculiarity of it, 
as far as ever your affairs and situation in the 
different countries you inhabit will allow. And 
thus, we think, stand your obligations in ge¬ 
neral upon the supposition that Messiah the 
prince^ hath not yet appeared upon earth. 

The obligations of a Christian, who believes 
the ]\fessiah to be already come, and particu¬ 
larly that Jesus is this Messiah^ are very dif¬ 
ferent from, and in many respects just contrary 
to those of a Jew. To the former, Jesus Chiisi 
and not Jlloscs, is the lawgiver; and to Jesus 
h@k, is to give ear in all things^ whatsoever he 
hath said unto him. In consequence of which, 
he is not only not to observe those circumstan¬ 
ces of separation and distinction prescribed by 
Moses^ hut he is not to observe any others of 
the like kind, or which vmuld have the like 
effect. It is a part of liis belief, that the par¬ 
tition tcail is broken down, never more to he re¬ 
built ; that the hand-writing of ordinances is 
blotted out, and the ordinances of Jesus Christ 
written in the minds and hearts of his faithful 
servants; that the service which stood only in 
meats and dinnks and divers washings and car- 
nai^ordinances^ were bound upon the/erf;^ tliem- 
sclvcs no longer than till the time of reforma- 
Siion, which was the time wdien Christ came an 
nigh priest oj'good things to come: and finally, 
tht!^hristian is become the member of a cove- 
nan n| into Avhich all sorts of persons are ad- 
rnitt&jl, who tear Cod and work righteousness, 
withCfttc any^exclusive ordinances enjoined by 
Christ; for thus runs the tenor of it: ye have 
piit off the old man with his deeds; and have put 
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on the 7 iew man^ which h renewed in knowi<^g<r" 
after the image of him that created him ; tchere 
there is neither Jew nor Greek, cirenjneision 
nor uncireiimcision, barbarian, scijfhian, bond 
'norfree, but Christ is all, and in all. Put on 
therefore (as the elect of God holy and beloved) 
bowels of mercies, kindntss, humble ness of mind, 
7neekncss. long suffering; forbearing one an¬ 
other a)id forgiving one another, if any man 
have a yuarrel against any; even as Christ for¬ 
gave you, so also do ye., &c. 

In sl\ort, words cannot express obligations 
more opposite (in the article of\vct7<fA7V;w) than 
those of tlie Jewish and cliristian covenants. 
Under the former the door was sliut, and tite 
prime benefilsof it inaccessahle to all but Jews 
by nature; under the latter the door was tlirovvii 
open, and enti ance denied to none wlio so tight , 
it faithfully and sincerely. During pros¬ 
perity, the Avorship of Ciod was pcrlbrmed with 
much ]>omp and magnificence; hwt your place 
and nation being taken aivay, because you con¬ 
tinued 'not in that covenant, Almighty God 
sought for such to worship him, as ’worshipped 
in spirit and in truth. .The law of Moses pro¬ 
nounced many men and many things unclean; 
tlic law of Christ declared all things clean, save ^ 
only what really and ctlhhtiially^Jcfiles the mind / 
and conscience. And lastly, under the firs 
covenant, tlie works oI the law were of gr 
importance; under the second of none : 
to a Christian, neither circumcision availe 
thing, nor uncircumcision, but that 
which worketh by love. % 

Let us now consuler wliat effe^*!; these prin¬ 
ciples ought to have produced on cither hand, 


Itr 
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respect to the hiU for your jnore easy nar 
turalization. 

When we take a view of these your princi¬ 
ples (of Minch Christian charity requires we 
should believe you to he serious anti sincere 
professors) and when we observe vvithall that 
your circumstances are* upon the whole much 
more easy and tolerable, than in some periods 
M’ithin the four last centuries, it is not easy hu' 
us to conceive, what motive should induce you, 
either to solicit such a law as this, or even to 
make use of it, though it had been procured 
without any application at all on your piirt. It 
is clear to us, that while your religion and polity 
sulssisted in your own country, iutire and un¬ 
adulterated, such a law as this in favour of the 
gentiles, woiihl have been a most express coti- 
tradi^lion to the law of Moses; ami we appre¬ 
hend, tliat the same law of Moses^ and every 
practicable circumstance of it, being according 
to you, still ill full force and virtue, \p would 
be e(jually unlawful for you to admit any man 
to an intercommunity of civil privileges, (if 
5’C)U had any peculiar to yourselves) without a 
full conformity to your ritual, <it this hoin. 
Now llic same law wjiich thus {‘xcludes gen- 
tilcs/rom your community, prohibits you from 
entering into tlteir.s, least you be utsnared xcitk 
S[hc unclean thing, 

Jt seems to us, therefore, as if a free intcr- 
e and open commerce wdth those whom 
you iKnst from the very nature of your cove- 
:nant, ^steem impure and profane, would lay 
you urajer eoi^linued temptations to transgress 
the law'of Alosesy on many different and fre¬ 
quent occasioub of familiarity withmen of other 
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tongues, and other lips. Your lawgiver o'f 
knew the deplorable consequences of allowing 
you a freedom of commercial dealings with gen¬ 
tile men, and therefore wisely prohibited, not 
only your alliances, but all manner of traffic 
with them, except in ca^es of absolute necessity, 
which commonly were very few. If you still 
retain your original veneration for Moses, these 
prol)ibitions and the reasons of them, are still 
the same, and, upon your principles, must he 
tlie same to the very times of your Messiah. 

If you should allege, that your condition is 
extremely difleient from what it w'as, when 
AIoscs gave you the law; and tl>at your occa¬ 
sions of a freer intercourse with the gentiles are 
grown indispensable of mere necessity; it is 
admitted; but admitted with this observation, 
viz. that no necessity obliged you to enlarge 
tlie commerce you had with us gentiles, before 
this bill passed, or beyond what you still enjoy, 
now that it is repeakai. You arc as to tempo-^ 
ral matters, upon a very tolerable footing ; and, 
ill agreement with } our law, and the obligati¬ 
ons it lays upon you, might very possibly spare 
a good many advantages now In your hands; 
and in elfet't, ought to sjfare them, in so far as 
ever tlv:y occasion unnecessary relaxations in 
the observance of your IaM\ * 

Upon the whole, ire Christians can no way 
account for your desiring a naturalization-l 
but upon the supposition that your law i/not 
in that high repute with you as heretoforeJ that 
you begin to apprehend it may not be m that 
perpetual obligation which you ^ave hitlierto 
ascribed to it; that the reasons of many of its 
institutions, even where tliey might be com- 
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pllecl with, are now ceased; and particularly 
that your intercourse with the sinners of the 
gentiles, is not now so dangerous as when you 
were first forbidden to contrail alliancts, traf¬ 
fic, or accompany with them. 

But then, whatever.were 3/owr motives, whe¬ 
ther these or any otliers, to solicit or accept of 
such a law as this; if you could get over your 
own scruples, so far as to tlesirc a nearer and 
more advantageous connexion, with us Chris¬ 
tians, it was most certainly our indispensable 
duty, to agree to your proposals. Our princi¬ 
ples teach us, anti tyiir obligations require us to 
receive every one to the coinnu)u privileges of 
a fellow-citizen, who is willing to come under 
the common bonds of our civil allegiance, and 
who desires to li\ e among us iii peace anti love, 
and in a mutual communication of IViendly of- 
hccs: and wdiocver it is that o[)j)osc.s such aii 
union as tin’s, he ma}^ call hinisrlf what he 
pleases, but he is no more a Christian upon prin¬ 
ciple, than any member of your synagogue; or 
il’a Christian, a most high otlender against our 
great la\v of charity, and the pla’ucst principles 
and documents of the religion he professes. 
And his offence is, m this case, so miicii the 
more aggravated, as it may be presumcablc tliat 
your drawing hearer to us, is a manifest token 
^pf the abatement of your ancient prejudices; an 
Hiaternciit, which if it is not our duty to encoii- 
ra^and promote, there is neither truth nor 
consistency in the Christian religion. 

ItlUnnot be doubted, men and brethren, but 
you ^tnetimes look into our scriptures, if it be 
only out of curiosity. I entreat yo\i to make 
yourselves judges of this ^asc with your own 
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eyes, and your own common sense; SiKnaf 
.down with the partial and mistaken accounts, 
which your opponents have given of our Chris¬ 
tian obligations in the late dispute: examine 
freely, and decide fairly whether there are not 
the strongest reasons, the most pressing mo¬ 
tives, and the clearest precedents in our sacred 
books, to receive you to a participation of our 
temporal advantages, that words can express. 

I do not refer you to particular passages, that 
you may not be misled by any of that kind of 
prejudice on mypi^vt, from which I \vaul|:l dis- 
engage you on the part of your adversaries. 
That bUndness, in part, hath liaj)pcned to us in 
some cases, is not less true, though a little 
more wonderful, tlian that it hath happened to 
you. Where this proN cs to be tlie case, it is as 
natural for our people to put their own mista¬ 
ken sense on the gosj)el and tlie aj)ostles, as for 
yours to misinterpret the law and the prophets. 
The only M ay to avoid imposition, where men 
are interested to misrepresent the truth, is to 
read and judfjefor ourselves. 

jVIy present undertaking, requires no more of 
me than to exculpate the Christian religion 
from all imputation of jfeverity, or unfriendli¬ 
ness towaixL'^ you; nevertheless, as J am. per¬ 
suaded that many of my fellow-ehristiaiis have 
opposed til's bill, in the sincerity of their hearts^' 
an<l out of a princi[)le of honour for their pi^)- 
fession, and its blessed author, I would b<^^'p( ak 
your candid construction of the zeal of' these 
M ell-ilcsigning men, by slicM ing how^easy it 
yViis for those m iio had the nKinagemQ’i^Aiof it, 
to furnish lliem with sjiecious arguments^ the 
fallacy of which, very few of our people (con- 



our methods of religious education, to 
be accounted for by and by) are able to see 
through. 

And I the more A^dlUngly apply myself to 
this task, as I hope to convince some of the 
more honest and reasonable of your late anta*- 
goaists, of a common mistake in matters of re¬ 
ligion, wliieh may prove in tlie end of pernici¬ 
ous coiise(|uencc in our civil policy, as it has 
already" proved a great obstruction to the pro¬ 
pagation of the cliristian faith. 

First, tlien, from the circnnistance that your 
forefatliers were the betrayers and murderers 
of the blessed Jesus, and tliat yon tlieir poste¬ 
rity approve and vindicate this fact, it is inferred 
that you thereby render yourselves justly ob¬ 
noxious to tlie professors of the Christian reli¬ 
gion, and unworthy to partake of any privi¬ 
leges in common with them. 

Now this argument will certainly hold good 
with respect to the especial and peculiar privi¬ 
leges of the Christian religion; nor is it impos¬ 
sible that some of you on certain occasions, 
may desire to partake of these, without chan¬ 
ging your present opinion, of their spiritual 
efficacy at all. For example, the partaking of 
w’hat^ we call the Lord’s-supper, as tlie law 
stands now. is 9 necessary condition of your 
l^ing naturalized. If any of you, considering 
tl^ rite as a mere ordinance of the state, should 
resolve to comply m ith this condition, I should 
not Imtine the minister wiio, kno’wingyour sen- 
tiincnt 4 of Jesus Christ, sliould refuse to ad- 
thi:^ holy table, along with the sin¬ 
cere believers of his Hock. 
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But upon what Christian grounds a inlnKfter 
or any man else can proceed, to exclude you 
from any other privileges, I own 1 see nor. 
To be cxcUuled from tlie common privileges of 
ci\'il society, in any degree, is certainly a pu¬ 
nishment, and indeed has been so considered 
in this controversy. But has any of your op- 
j)onents shcM ii, that the Christian religion has 
given us a power inf]i<?t pains and penalties 
upon yon? No, nor ever will, till he can slicw 
that Jesus has left directions to Ihs followers to 
resent and revenge his death upon the Jews 
and their posterity to all future generations. 
If this may he j>rovetl, not only the adversa¬ 
ries of this bill arc in the light, but also those 
princes and jiHjuisitors, who have put as many 
of you to cruel deatlis, as they could lay their 
]lands on. 

I am verily persuaded, tliat there is not a sCr 
rious man in this kingdom (the papists and 
their abettors excepted, who for these and other 
execrable tenets, are not to be ra^iked among 
Christians)—There is not, 1 say, in my opinion, 
a serious man in the kingdom, who would cany 
his enmity against you to this miserable cxtie- 
mity. There arc few pi^testants who flo not 
sec tlms far into tlie genius and spirit of Chris¬ 
tianity. But they are also fe^' who discern, 
tliat upon the same grounds Christians arc ohli- 
ffcd to accommodate voii with the same case 
and conveniences in civil life, which they them¬ 
selves enjoy, provided that you comply with 
the terms, upon which alone Christians 'iheni- 
selves are intituled to them; uanjoly, ^i^meati 
yourselves honestly and peaceably, refuse none 
of the common burtlieus of civil society, and 
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the peace of the prince and people, who 
afford you their protection. 

Tlie spirit and disposition of the Lord Jesus, 
towards you, is well known to us, especially on 
that trying occasion when your forefathers 
gave him the greatest provocation. His gene¬ 
ral directions to his diSciples, how to deal with 
those at enmity with them, by returning good 
for evil, and imitating the benevolence of our 
heavenly father, uho maheth his sun to shine 
on the evil, and on the good, contain a very suf¬ 
ficient caution to all faithful Christians, to of¬ 
fer no injur) or abuse to 3 ou, or others in the 
same circumstances. Whoever tlicrcforc im- 
dertakes to revenge his cause upon yon, though 
it is f)lit by tlie 1 ightest punishmen the can infliCt, 
such as the rcvilings of the tongue, not only 
does it without any commission, but in express 
contradiction to tlie spirit, precepts, and exam¬ 
ple of the Lord and master he pretends to serve. 

There is, however, a peculiarity or two in 
yonr liistory, M'hich may he vciy apt to mislead 
unwary cliristians into an opinion, that their 
ill usage of you may be well pl«”asing to Gop. 

1 . The first case is this: the unparalelcd sor¬ 
rows and aftlictions which you and your ances¬ 
tors have undergone, since the crucifixion of 
J t‘sus, arc noto,’ i<)us to the whole world. These, 
your own writers authorize ns to say, have been 
the jlist judgments of God upon your nation 
and people, for their iniquities. But we stop 
not Ticre, having, as wc think, not only the 
prophecies of himself, but the nature, the 

kindJbtid continuance of your sufferings, to 
Jicar us out in ascribing them to your guilt, 
in first cineifying the Ijird of glorif, and still 
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persisting in approving and vindicating t^ils 
deed of vour fathers to this very liour. 

And tLus finding your piinisliment evidently 

connedied with a facl, so nearly related to/>ur 
most holy faith, it is almost natural for a Chris¬ 
tian of great Zealand little knowledge, to ima¬ 
gine that he has a suliicitnt commission to mal¬ 
treat you in return for the despite done to liis 
Saviour: and in this light have the late anti- 
judaical demagogues all along explained their 
duty to our common people. 

Wliereas, there is no exception of the Jews 
out of the precepts of charity, and forbearance 
above-mentioned: nor can any Christian sliew 
a commission or a command iu our whole scrip¬ 
tures, saying, ‘‘go and aliiict this people, till 
they shall repent and turn Christians.” 

It is well known how soon and how fast the 
R omnns declined, at'tcr they ha(l destroyed 
your city, and slaughtered and banished your 
people. And if the prosperous reigns of the 
two emperors, who more immediately took away 
3^our j)lace and nation, should ]>e offered in 
aljateinent of this surmise, it should be remem¬ 
bered, that as you gave them unjiistitiahlc pro¬ 
vocation, so were they im:linable to shew your 
forefatheis more mercy, than they themsejves 
were inclinable to accept. , 

Perhaps if the fact w ere to be examined, the 
observation that your persecutors have seldom 
prospered, might be more lemarkahly verified 
in ckrisilan^ than in pagan states: nor do I 
believe it necessary to except your persecutors 
in our own country: but as th^ is a tender 
i)oint, I shall forbear appealing to particular 
instances. 
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On another hand it might, have heeil obser¬ 
ved, that during your (sometimes very short) 
intervals of respite from your calamities, you 
have not only barely subsisted, but even flou¬ 
rished and increa.sed amazingly, and in such 
sort as has puzzled some of our historians to 
account for it.* Hence the best and wisest of 
our divines, observing how you have been sus¬ 
tained through scenes of calamity, embittered 
by the universal enmity of mankind, under 
which no other people upon earlli, have found 
it possible to subsist for a tcntli part of the pe¬ 
riod since the destruf'tion of vour city;—Our 
ablest divines, Isay, observing this, havejustly 
concluded that you must have been preserved 
for some especial purposes of divine providence, 
respef-ting the consummation of the Christian, 
as well as the Jewish dispensation. 

If, therefore, no stress at all should be laid 
upon those instances in your history before 
Christ, which plainly shew that the rod of your 
correefiou was always thrown into the fire, 
when it liad done its work; what has liappened 
since, slum Id certainly make us cautious hoM^ 
we afld to your afiruHiou, as there arc so strong 
presumptions, both in'the scriptures, and in the 
matter of fa6l, that our final lot and portion 
will have an immediate and intimate connexion 
will) yours. 

II. There is another prejudice among our 
common people, vvhich has been diligently cul¬ 
tivated and greatly improved, during the cou- 
rroversy about the late act in your favour, and 
it is fkiis -• 


Vid. I'uUn's Church Hiflory. BfX)k 3 , page 9, and Book 3 
Cent. 13 , page 8 -;^, 
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Ali your own propliets, from ^^()&e 3 to Jla- 
iachl have, as it were, with one voice, repiC' 
sented your forefathers as a wicked, faithless, 
and stubborn generation of men, upon whom 
neither the favours nor the frowns of heaven, 
could make any lasting impressions. Our own 
scriptures resume tlic .same accusation, whicli 
is rendered the more considerable to us, as it 
comes from the mouths of Jesus and his apos¬ 
tles. An historian of your own, Josephus^ 
continues the charge, which has lost nothing 
of its bitterness in passing through the luinds 
of those pagan and popish liistorians, whq have 
tiansmitted any accounts of you aiuf your af¬ 
fairs to these latter ages. Hence you are con¬ 
sidered by us, as au abandoned and incorrigi¬ 
ble people, whom we are at liberty to neat with 
every circumstance of contempt and indiguii y. 

for my owm j>art, I could wish the grounds 
and reasons of this prejudice might be reconsi¬ 
dered. It is a very easy matter to shew^ that, 
admitting the truth of the fact, the conscijuence 
drawn from it is false upon the principles of 
Christianity: but I am much mistaken if more 
stress has not been laid upon this article of your 
W'ickedness for some centuries backward, than 
is equitable: for 

]. Ihe wickedness complamed of by our 
own prophets, as well as by Christ and his apos- 
tles, was the wickedness of your priests and 
rulers; Josephus too seems to insist on sucli 
disorders and transgressions, as plainly derived 
from the extreme corruption of ihe head. Since 
that time, seventeen hundred yei^rsof cidamity 
have passed over your heads; and M'ithout some 
plain evidence to the contrary, it is but reason- 
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al>lit^ toprcaume, that these long and severe tri¬ 
als in the furnace of affliction, must have had 
some got)d effect ujmii the worst of you: at 
least (lie accusation .must he shifted, as for the 
gi^'att’st part of that time, your priests and ru¬ 
lers have had little or no opportunity of com¬ 
mitting the spcciflc iniquities charged on th'^m 
in the scriptures. Perhaps neither I uor any 
otlier man, out of your fraternity, can say how 
the case stands with your peoj>le in general ; 
l)ut that a considerable reformation lias been 
brought about among your licads and leaders, 
will not, I think, be denied by any who aic 
^ufflcieii-tly acquainted w ith them. And if the 
com 1 <‘X ion s and d cpcn d en cies am on g yo ursel ves 
have no influence ui)on tlie morals of your com- 
tnon people, your case differs from any yet re¬ 
corded in history, even in auy ancient liistory 
of your owo. 

The charge standing thus in your authentic 
histories, we have the greatest reason to susped. 
the accounts wdiich the subsequent pagan and 
popish writers have left us concerning the 
Jews. Even the Christian fathers, before tlie 
times of popery, should be cauiiously listened 
to on ibis head. Princes of all states, and of 
all religions among whom you have sojourned, 
Jia\'V made various uses of you iu their politics; 
aud easily found the means, in dark and cre¬ 
dulous times, to place many a foolish, unfor¬ 
tunate, aud wicked measure to your account, 
in which you might be, perhaps, both tlic inno¬ 
cent and uinvilling instruments, but of which 
yon wcie almost always sure to be the victims. 

2 . ‘ As a farther abatement of this prejudice, 

I would desire my fellow-christlaus seriously to 
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in tlie nev^ 

aiid as t!iA;;g'na;lnngto coiftrast the 
pfec^fitfee part, with ^ur present chrhimn 
and then, let it be considered in 
what t^rnis a Paul^ a Peter, a John, or a James^ 
who ^hould be snnt to call us to repentances;^ 
w^'Ottid chara<5ierize our •manners and the n&ta 
respe^abie examples that recommend thgm. 
Out blessed master hath left behind him a spy¬ 
ing, which he made use of to soften the severity 
of your chief priests and elders, in a rema^rkar 
ble case: let him that is^without sin among 
cast the first stone. This sentence should ne-, 
ver be forgot, whendver the above-mentioned 
ohje^ion to your civil incorporation with Chris¬ 
tians is remembered. I am greatly afraid it 
has little less propriety in the one case, than it 
had in the other, i'or my own part, I appre¬ 
hend the balance to be so little in our favour^ 
that if il could be made smpear that the Jezvs 
are now as wicked as they were at the siege of 
Jerusalem, X should begin to tremble for the 
Christians of my own country, and fear that 
their judgment now of a long time Ungercth 
7tot* 

III. There has been a third Christian objec¬ 
tion raised aga'aist your naturalization, which, 

I find, has puzzlctl a far greater number of our 
people than it has enlightened. It is taken from 
the tenour of your ancient propliecies, which 
speak of yoiir continuing a distressed and dis¬ 
persed peoplci till a certain period, when you 
shall be. gathered to your own land, with ^ljif- 
cumstances of glory and triumph,* which^Sritt 
attract the desire of all nations towartfs ydtt, 

' ' ' 11 . 
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a?id inspire them 
tbemselres to 

tinkers of your prosperity. Whence it hn$ 
argued, that to endeavour to proicure you^ a 
iixcd settlement in this, or any other christiaii- 
connlry, may be construed into an impiemt 
t^ptto defeat these ^ prophecies, and conse- 
^ehtly to fight a^inst Ooo. 

, - But this argument, it was quite, new, had 
dot the luck to take with our common people; 
iffhm h^d no notion of a future desire to accom- 
pany you to your own country, yrhilst they 
:^und sp little inclination in themselves for the 
present, of mixing with you at home. Besides, 
some of OUT popular orators, made so umch of 
^ese premises, that they left room for an auk- 
vard conclusion enough, namely, that it is a 
sin to endeavour the conversion pf the to 

Christianity, by means; since that would 
unavoidably fix settle them in the place 
where they should ne converted, and witli ob-? 
hgntions a little more binding than any that 
would arise from the naturalization bill. In 
truth this argument helped to open the eyes of 
some., whom other sorts of reasoning had W^U 
nigh imposed on. Upon searching our scrip- 
tlises they found, that by accommodating you 
With every thing which might make your con-^ 
dillon as feUow-subje6ls, as easy ana conafmrt^ 
able as their own, mey were fuMdUng the wpl 
of and the commanci of Christy, wko, 

I said above, in laying down the royal law, ih0t^ 
love 0^ migkS&ur^ m tk^sjeff, had made 
np fec^ptioR of J ewev Whereas what course 

should take to fulfil, or what coursb 
should avoid that they might not defeat the 
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andi^t prophecies they found not. Tliey coti* 
cliided therefore with secret things be- 

laHg unto the Lord our God, but th^ things 
which are reoealed belong unto us td our 
children, that we may do all the words of ihe 
iato of God: siiid they thought they fouiicl a 
very Christian comment upon thi$ passage bf 
the law, in these words of Jesus to Peter :— If 
I will that he tarry till I come^ what is that to 
thee, f olloxv thou me. 

There have been many other ^arguments of 
the religious kind oifered against your natura¬ 
lization, in the course of the late controversy, 
which unhappily prove nothing but the extreme 
Ignorance of the disputants, in the first rudi¬ 
ments of the Christian religion. Such are all 
they which went upon the supposition, that the 
civil privileges to which you would have been 
intituled, by the late bill, were the birth-right 
of Christians; as if the inheritance purchased 
tor us by the blood of Jesus, consisted of the 
honours, possessions, and profits of this world; 
such are they also which insisted upon a re- 
to your conduCl. in times past, and 
thereupon would needs ground the equity of a 
strl^rdaliation; being ignorant (willinglv one 
would think) that the do6trine of an eye Jordan 
e^, and a tooth for a tooth, wasmo do6lrine of 
Jesus Christ. In plain truth, though the ho¬ 
nour of Christianity has been the watch word 
ih the late alairm, yet so it has happened, tliat 
Weaker reasonings, and more dishonourable to 
, the profession, would hardly have been e^^hibi- 
1^ by men, who had never reM three chapters 
either in your scriptures or bur own, 

R a 
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; time, men atid brethren, it k ptii&ba- 

pte I may have raised your curiosity to an un¬ 
common pitch ; aiwcl you will he impatient to be 
informed, whence it comes to pass that our 
scriptures being open to all, and our preachers 
of tue gospel so man^, our people should run 
inito these strange mrslakes in such incredible 
numbers; and with such headlong zeal and pre¬ 
judice, wliicli you perhiips may be inclined to 
think tlie single precept of universal charity, 
very sufficient to restrain. 

lie pleased then to know, that though the 
great truths of tlie Christian religion lie so plain 
and clear in our scriptures, that they may be 
easily discerned by a single eye, and easily un¬ 
derstood by a very mean capacity, yet so jt is, 
that great numbers of us are either utterly ig¬ 
norant of them, or at the best very imperfectly 
instruClcd in tliem. Not that any of our peo¬ 
ple are not instru^ed in some religious princi¬ 
ples, or that the religion they le'arn, is not tire 
Christian so called. Some pains of this kind, 
more or Jess, ai c taken with the most of ut. 
But the misfortune is, that instead of being 
taught Christianity, more immediately from the 
sayings of Christ and liis appstles, we are mad[e 
to.learn our religion from the writings and 
Compositions men, who either widely mis¬ 
took the mind of Christ, and the design of his 
dispensation, or wilfully misrepresented it for 
s<Jlish and secular cuds: and thes^, being men 
of great reputation for their religious zeal, and 
their religious learning, haye easily faun cl tlio 
meajls^of parsing the meaning of the scriptiiW# 
so mistaken andinisrepresented upon tlm 
mon people, for sound ^^^tthodoxfund what 
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IS taken adYaiitage of the peoples 

agnoraiic^ and erediility, to bind these mista¬ 
ken interpretationsof seripture,upon the con¬ 
sciences of them and their posterity, to ili suc¬ 
ceeding times; excluding every one ^Vho should 
not'^assent to them from outward communion 
with the faithful conformists, and as far as in 
them lay, from the benefits of the christioU co¬ 
venant. 

These impositions indeed have hot been the 
same in kind or in degree, in every place where 
the Christian name hath obtained; but have 
neverjheless all of them sprung from thesatue 
corrupted foifhtain, namely, an attempt'To 
establish and incorporate the Christian feli^'ibn 
with some kind of secular polity; in which,J^S 
they had no authentic ttiodel to go by but 
and as none of them for very shame could take 
in ail the particulars of that, they have fOund 
it necessary to vary their schemes in such sort, 
as to Create infinite dissentions in the Christian 
community, as well as greatly to weaken the 
energy of the Christian precept, upon the^lives 
anrl manners of mankind. 

It is true there have risen up from time to 
time, men well enough disposed to plead the 
cause of the gospel, and considerable enoiigh 
to forh^ party in its favour : men, who have 
asserteo^^their Christian liberty, in the face Of 
ev(Bf‘y do6tor, and every church, which hath 
pretended to preach or prescribe another 
pel, besides that in the new testanient. A^d 
yetfio sooner were these very men invested \rith 
the power of framinga church for their brethren^ 
than they utterly forgot their own principle, 
and made no scruple to bind those*very bur- 
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upon others* whieh tiaey liiwl ^bsoluMy 
i^Aised to bear themsel . a; ,; , ^ 

OThe conclu^ of these men is tho’^r^ aste»?- 
nkhing^ as many of them wanted iiot the saga¬ 
city to discern* nor, on some ocKi^ions, the 
freedom to display the nature, conn^xiap* and 
xl^endance of the>t^o ^iispensations* as well 
|i# the disparity of tbelt sanctions and obligati- 
cins. These things indeed could hardly be misr 
taken, by any owe, who gave but a conimon at¬ 
tention to the tenor and scope of the old and 
new testament. 


• Why your religion should be settled upon 
^elusive forms and privileges, the ^iremn- 
Ij^mces of y'-our history, and the views of divine 
Providence, in the plan of your dispensation 

J which are now explained-by events) have 
iilly informed us. We now see tliat,. without 
incorporating your religion and civil f>olicy 
togetner, the partition-wall intended to sepa¬ 
rate you from the gentile world, could neither 
have been erected nor kept up. But then the 
ends of this separation being but temporary, 
and limited to a certain period (which condi¬ 
tions of it we learn from your owti scriptures) 
the uses of those,forms and peculiar insti¬ 
tutions of your* law, which distinguished you 
from other nations of the earth, coul4 no 
longer duration* When you were firlt thdt dp 

and inclosed in an exclusive ritual, the^^^tiies 
wete utterly indisposed and rmprepaid 
ihto covenant with the living and true 
in the fuim^ of timCy this unfitness and iiidis<^ 
posiiiop wore oflF; and'then was the season,for 
breaking down the fortress and strongholds 
which liad hitherto prevented the intei’course 
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Mmtion and 
the mrth^ were to 
could never happen 
the JT^w were permitted to appropriate 
sal-mtkh dXkd blessing to themselves, hy 
tlieexcltisive privileges of theMosaicMm The 
openings, vife say* was, made by Jesus CkPi^t^ 
agr^^eaMy to the predictions of your prophe^a, 
the: coincidence of his charaCer and ministry 
with them, and to the hnal ruin of your city 
and tem])l€, aird with them of your civil and 
ecclesiastical polity. 

This is the ac count in which Christian divines, 


of almost all communions have agreed; and yefe 
amazhig to hear, Christian divines of almostJiHfe 
communions, have found no other means W 
supporting the churches, to which they have 
respeCively adhered, but by appealing to your 
institutions, and tliat sometimes in the same 
breath with which they were giving such rea^* 
sons for breaking down the wall of partition, 
founded on them, as plainly shewed the abso¬ 
lute impropriety of re-biiilding the same fences, 
or any thing like them in any future times. 

It was indeed in vain to think of building 
these churches upon the true foundation of 
Christ and his apostles, and has never been at» 
tempted but with ill success, ^nd sometimes 
with shame and disgrace; which obliged the 
builders to use foreign materials. 

F'0,^i:ei^fnple, if tl^ey wanted to vindicate their 
system of do(5l:riiies, they were met by such 
passages ,as these. In vain (hotkey morskiff 
teaching for doctrines the commandmCfits of 
men. Though we ^or an mgpl fr&m heaven 
sfmMjireach any other gospef than that we 
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hmwf reached unto let him 

Wk&t ye might learn in- not to tkinhlof 
iihooe that which is written^ that iko- 
he puffed up for one against amthei^^ 'dii'etcdre, 
least any man spoil you through philosophy and 
vain deceit^ after the tradition of men, after 
the rudiments of the world, and not after Christ. 
Mot that we have dominion over your faith, hict 
are helpers of your joy. Every tcoi^d of God is 
pure:—add thou 7iot unto his words, least here^ 
prove thee and thou be found a liar. 

Again, seeking to justify rites, ordinances, 
and ceremonies, of difrerent kinds, besides the 
reproof of Jesus Christ above-written, they 
utterly disconcerted, by the sayings of 
fmd\ and his apostles to this effef't; —God isaspi- 
rli, and they that worship him, must xvorship in 
spirit and in truth, for the Father seeketh such 
to xvorship him, Hoxv turn ye agam to the 
xveak and beggarly elements, xchepeunto ye de^ 
sii’e again to be in * bondage. Ee observe days 
and months and times and years. I am afraid 
of you, least I have bestowed upon you labour 
in vain. If yc be dead xvith i'hrist from the 
rudiments of the xi orhl; xvhy, as though iixung 
in the xvorld, arc ye subject to ordinances. Let 
no ir^an judge you in respect of an holiday, or of 
the new moon, or of the sabbaths; xvhich area 
shadoxv of things to come^ but the d)ody is of 
Christ. In which xvere offered both gifts and 
.merifees, that could not make him that di&ihe 
service perfect, as pertaining to the conscience, 
xehwh [ser vice] stood only in meats and drinks, 
and divers wajiings and carnal ordinances, 
posed unfil the time of reformation. See. See. 

Justly, endeavouring to support that kinrl 
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pf charch power, by which they 

these burthens upoft men’s ' ®“ . 

which for that purpose they bad interwoven and 
ihcorpbrated with state policy, they tc^ 
to: shame, though not to silence, by thefoUw-' 
ins decisions of the genuine chvistian law. 
M« kingdom u not of ‘this uorld. Moni mo 
made me a judge- and a divider over you-. Me 
not ye ealted Rabbi, for one w your m$*er^ 
even Christ, and all ye are brethren. And catt 
no man your father upon earth 
father whkliis in Heaven. Neither be ye coHi d 
masters, for one is your master even Christ 
Neither as being Lords over God s hei itage, 
hut being ensamptes to the flock. Jhe print^ 
of this u-orld cometh, ami hath nothing m me. 
iJiotrephes, who loveth to have i/f 
nence, receiveth us not. H ho ar to 
Judgc.st another man's servant ^ 1 o Aits own 

master he stamleth or jallelh. My btelkren, 
be not many masters, knowing that ye sMU re¬ 
ceive the greater condemnation. All that ts m 
the world, the lust of‘'the flesh, the lust of the 
eye, and the pride oj life, are not of t efu ff< 
6ut are of the world. With uinuiuerable othe 
passases, all conspiring in this great truth, tha 
the preaching, propagating, or protessiiig the 
gospel of Christ, liad no connexion with the 
powers or pomp, or riches of thrs world. 

These plain declarations, as I said, ohliMd 
the unwise master builders of modern churchesi, 
to have recourse to foreign ttiaterials; 
partly your plan, now grown obsolete and ab¬ 
surd in the Christian sclienie; and partly tno 
meretricious tokens of the Apocalyptic beast,, 
which hath ever militated against tt. 
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is, tliat, maugre this pur0 ^ii4 pe|’-» 
pattern in the gospel, and not^itihstanding 
the professions of inan^ whole bodies#^ 
tians, that they are governed by notlung else* 
yon see so different a face of thmgs, from that 
which, if you ever read our scriptures, you 
l^ve reason toexpe^. You see enristians, in 
different countries, shutting up themselves^ 
and shutting out others, by rituals, ceremonies, 
ordinances, creeds, confessions, scholastic sys^ 
t^ms, and political establishments, all contri¬ 
ved by art and man's device, to the itiiinite dis¬ 
tress of multitudes of sincere disciples of Christ, 
and the inexpressible scandal of his religion. 

; You see-—— but there is something still 

worse, which you see not, namely, an unhappy 
necessity upon those who adhere to these hu¬ 
man inventions, to accommodate and adjust 
their teachings to some kind of consistency 
with them; m hence it comes to pass, that the 
gospel of Christ is preached witli partiality, 
with hypocrisy, wjth obscurity, with lukewarm¬ 
ness, with the carnal wofdaf of man's wisdom, 
and too often in terms irreconcileable with the 
truth of (Jon, and by men most unfit to ap¬ 
pear in any such p3'o\jnce. 

Long use and habit, and tbe ease and con¬ 
venience of substituting the /<?m, instead of 
tbe godliness, hath made ouv people 

lore i 0 it ho; to which, early prejudice, 
and tile fcacot^findiiig themselves in the wrong, 
havenniiexed a commodious persuasion, that 
tlicir own church and its syst^sn (whatever it 
be) is'the only way to acceptance with Goo; 
and that' if eitlier its limits were inlarged, its 
power reduced, its government apd discipliue 
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reformed, it5 revenues otlierwise $ippUed, qr 
more equally or equitably distributee^ tbere 
would be immediately an eud of Christianity it- 
«el£ -Hence they contract an incurable averr 
«ion (not only for you from whom they baVe 
borrowed these maxims, and whose, sometimes 
most imj5mper, and incongruous dev^otions they 
use; but) for all those who profess Christianity 
upon any otlier principles than they do; and 
such more especially as are for bringing religion 
back to its only true standard. 

What elfedt these prejudices and persuasion's 
have |ipon the religious debates of Christians, 
one with another, though It may be very easy 
for you to observe, is not so very material to 
iny present purpose to remark, as it is to shew 
you how they inirlaence our judgments, when¬ 
ever any kind of our intercourse with you is 
brought into question : of which be pleased to 
take the following specimen from a pamphlet, 
re-published at least, m the heat of the late 
controversy, 

“ The Jew^, by God's own precepts, and 
their own constitutions, (whilst the chosen 
people) neither could, might, nor would per- 
- niit the heat hen-ge^itilss to se^ up their altars 
iior idols among them; and no more should 
oar prelates sufter jeze# synagogues, nor per- , 
“ init Judaism to be preached or taught in any 
diocese. The Jews likewise never suffered 
the apostles to teach or preach in their cities, 
as the whole history of the A6ls abundantly 
“ testify [testifies;] which precedents of the 
Jezvs own making, may deservei^ty be retorted 
upon them, and the Jews expefled with 
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id&iatrm and bksphemws out of aU 
*^^^hrUtian cities. 

You see here, men and brethren, a Christian 
churchman, so called, delivering his sehtimeHts 
of you {in agreement, no doubt, with the ar¬ 
ticles of hk own faith, but at the same time) 
irithout the least apparent conception, or even 
sitspicioa of any ditference in the nature, the 
genius or the conditions of the Jewish and 
Christian covenants, respectively; and conse¬ 
quently without the least regard to the charity, 
meekness, and forbearance prescribed in the 
latter, or to the truth with vesped; to either of 
them: and this too (if the pamphlet records its 
own nativity fairly) at a time when no public 
Consideration of your affairs (if that is any ex^ 
cuse for, falsehood and passion, and clamour) 
gave this author any of that provocation, with 
which the tendency of the late jew-bill was sup¬ 
posed to furnish tiic-'<leclainiers of last year. 

Now, in this short citation, (not sele^ed on 
purpose, [ assure you,) the following particu¬ 
lars are more especially remarkable. 

}. Hy this parenthesis, (whfht tke chosen 
people ) this writer seems to be of opinion, that 
you are not stiH a cho^ien people, contrary to 
the e;cpress dodlrine of our a})DStle Paul, who, 
the lUhi chapter of his epistle to the Ro^ 
mans, demonstrates that all our Christian privi¬ 
leges, are owing to the^ original election of the 
Jews, ami that we are now partaking with thiem 
of the fatness of theie olive-tree, no otherwise 
ti^n as kranehes grafted into a stocky tooted still 

Hiporical Treotife. of Jews and ]\idA\Cm in England, 

^<^11 preiciiding to be piimed in x ^ zq . 
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ill the same kmdmsS) and sure mercies 

of the Father, wJiich planted yoiir aneestprs at 
^rst. And acconliugIy> to the question, 

God cast Ms peopiej He m^wersr^odjor- 
bid*--^God hath not cast awa^y Ms people which 
he foreknexcy [i. e* ele^led ]—emm at this^^pre'^ 
sent time also^ there is*a remnant according,to 
the election of grace. And that the Jew;^ of* 
this generation, do not belong to this remnant* 
is more than this author knows. 

He puts your synagogues and the circum* 
stances of your faith and worship, upon the 
same footing Muth the idols and altars of anci¬ 
ent paganism ; but before he comes to the end 
of his next period, suspecting probably, dr ra¬ 
ther feeling the incongruity of this analogy, he 
finds himself obliged *—7 

ti. To accuse you most falsely andsWickedly 
of idolatry; of which the whole Christian,.pagan 
and mahometan world, who know any thing of 
your principles and worship, will join to acejuit 
you. Indeed, he puts so much force to this 
argument, that, overshooting the Jews^ it does 
real and effedlual execution among bis good 
friends, the popish priests, friars, and Jesuits; 
and, upon his own prini^iples, affords bur pre¬ 
lates a solid aiisM^er to his complaint, i:?i^./rhat 
they are more favourable to Jhe Jews tliai! to ^ 
the Papists. 

4. He says, “ The Jems never suftered the 
apostles to preach or teach, in tlicir cities, as 
the whole, iiistory of the Jets abundantly 
testifies.” Had this man ever seen the his¬ 
tory to which he thus confidently appeals? If 
yea, how does he think the Jews migli| be,em¬ 
ployed, while the Christian churches had t*cst 
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thmug^m/^ ALt JUDEA, and G^Vtlefe andSahia-' 
ria, and were edified^ and walking in the fear of 
the Lor^dj and in the contfoft of the: Holi/ Qho.st^ 
•were ftiiflUptied ? A^ts ix.' 31f'br that these 
churches were edified and multiplied, by the 
teaching and preaching of the apostles, will ad- 
Mtit bf no controversy,* 

.5. fie says, these precedents [of iiitole- 
ranee to pagans and Christians] were of the 
** Jexes own making,” and yet he had told us 
before, that one of them was made by Goo's 
oxen precepts. 

6', JLaslly, he is of opinion that “ these pre- 
** eedents may be deservedly retorted itpon the 
for the honour of Christianity, I sup¬ 
pose. That is to say, for all that Jesus Christ 
and his apostles have said to the contrary, Chris¬ 
tians may deservedly hate their enemies, curse 
them by whom they are cursed, and render to 
every man coil for evil. No, by this gentle¬ 
man’s leaV'e, whatever your demerits may be, 
men and brethren, to God-ward or to us-ward, I 
will rather learn my divinity fVom a heathen 
poet, than from such a sorry teacher of Christi¬ 
anity as this.- Cametsi voS digni hac contu- 

melia vel marti^ne, indigni tamcn 770s qui face^ 
rent us. 

The spiteful virulence of this small perfor¬ 
mance, has indeed given me some suspicion 
that it might be drawn up by the hand of one 
of those waspish mortdlls, who are imported from 
Douay anik St. Owners, for the righteous Work 
of converting english heretics to the catholic 
faith., "^Therefis nothing at all in it, but what 
is ^rfe<?tly agreeable to the ignorance and as- 
ff^ance of this class of men. But, however^ it 
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may pos$ibIy be otherwise. The inferences 
above cited, are calculated, we see, for the use 
of tlie prelates of our present hierarchy; and 
are indeed strictly deducible from principles^ 
on which the powers of the hierarchy in our owa 
protestant churchy have more than once heca 
asserted: from principles to which every high 
churchman and woman among us, adhere to 
tliis hour. 

While things are therefore in this train, white 
our scriptures are thus wrested, misapplied, and 
even belied to favour the prejudiced and inter¬ 
ested systems of church-authority^ you niU 
not wonder that so few of our people are taught 
//ie rmj/ of God i)f truth, or that so many of 
them should deviate from the words of eternal 
life, and follow phantoms and shadows of re¬ 
ligion, dressed out with great pomp and forma- 
lity by mere human invention: nor wilt you 
be too forward to complain of hard usage from 
those mistaken men, who deal no worse with 
3 "ou, than, if they had the power, they would 
do with some of their fellow-christians; where 
the gi eat law of charity admits not even of that 
«orry subterfuge which, as tlicy plead and pre¬ 
tend, leaves them room to treat you, as if you 
were no ways intituled to the common regards^ 
of humanity. 

In the mean time, men and brethren, 1 trust 
you may have acquaintance with some of ns, 
who have not so learned Christ; but are wil¬ 
ling to receive you to a free and friendly par¬ 
ticipation of the civil privileges, they them¬ 
selves enjoy. We have among, us, men who 
grieve to see the beautiful shniplicity of the gos¬ 
pel disfigured, and adulterated with forms and 
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tircjunfi^tantials so foreign to the spirit and Je* 
sign of it, and so obstructive of its true inter¬ 
ests whose ffcari\s desire and prayer to 

(rodis, thatl^MAKS^ maybe saved, and that tlie 
Christian relig*ion, being restored to its native 
purity, and purge<l from the drOss of Imnnin 
traditions and worldly •ludinieiits, may be tlie 
blessed means of once niore reinstatir.g you in 
the fa vour, and recommending yoa to the mej <:y 
of God; an event they think they should hav^e 
no reason to despair of, if proper opportunities' 
wereutibrded of shewing you (what is really the 
truth of the case) that the (bxpest and in¬ 
veterate of your prejutliees arise from and arc 
nourished by (not the genuine doctrines of the 
gospel of Christ, but) the artificial and uuna- 
tiiral figments of conceited philosophers, and 
wicked politicians, imposed upon the rhr'>tiau 
world, as the essential attributes of a rcligloh, 
which renfounees and abliors them. And while 
this covitinues to be the cifse, your atlvcrsaries 
are certainly wiser In their generation, in stri¬ 
ving with all their might to keep you at a con¬ 
venient distance, than they who wpukl invite 
you to a nearer examination of the truth, as it 
js ill Jesus : least by cpraparing tlie face of our 
religion, as it ap[)eai\s in our common forms* 
ivitij tlie true sjjirjt and <lcsigii of it exhibited 
in our sacred oracles, you might come to enter¬ 
tain a notion, that many of us, whose religious 
pretences run veiy high, may, at the bottom, 
believe no more of the new testament than you 
do. 

, J am. Men and Brethren, 
jJn affl'ctioiiate ’ivell wisher, and to the best 
of my oideavoars, 

A sincere friend to you and to all mankind^ 



POSTSCRIPT, 

To the CHUlSflAN READER. 


1 EASILY foresee that the concessions made 
in favour of morals, will be the most 

exceptionable part of this address^ to the warm- 
/'e«3'r/e('/englis[mian; whom I therefore beg leave 
to refer to the Kith, page of the former of Mr. 
Tucker'a excellent letters on naturaUzation; 
where lie will hod this matter, which I haveonly 
ventnreci to state in the way of problem, iHus^ 
trated bv soiiie fiHs that are well worth his no- 
tice. The lute hishop of Durhaut^s inference 
indeed from litosc facts, I can by no mean.s 
agree to. It seems to me not to have been well 
considered, and certainly deserves a little more 
examination, than Mr. T. had occasion to be¬ 
stow upon it in the place where he cites it, which 
is in the page above-mentioned. “Ilis Icw'd^ 
“ ship, it seems, could not in conscience ap- 
prove of a general naturalization, because it 
seemed to him to be the bringing of inno- 
cent strangers into temptations.’’ Let us see 
how this reasoning will turn out. The church 
of Engian<^ hath, on many occasions, affected 
to take the lead of all the protestajat chufobes 
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in Europe, by the name of— the pillar and glory 
of the reformation. She is incorporated into 
the civil establishment of her country, with 
circumstances of honour and emolument, un* 
known to the protestant churches abroad, with 
a view that her clergy may apply themselves 
with more encouragement and spirit, to the 
instru6lion and edification of the people com¬ 
mitted to their charge; for that is the service 
in consideration, of which, as we are informed 
bya_ very competent judge,* the state liath en¬ 
tered into alliance Mdth the church, on terms 
so very honourable and advantageous to the 
latter. And is it then after all come to this, 
that instead of being the salt of the earth, and 
the light of the [protestant] world; instead of 
being the pillar and glory of the reformation, 
she hath so far degenerated, as to suffer her 
jft'embers to become the nuisances and scaiidals 
of it? A people with whom the reformed of 
other countries, nay, perhaps the Jews them¬ 
selves cannot have the common intercourse of 
fellow-citizens, but at the peril of losing their 
innocence and virtue? Deplorable case I—— 
However, if it is really the case, the bishop of 
I^urham wdis in the right to own it: but, with 
great deference to his lordship’s judgment, by 
no means in the right to grouncl an argument 
upon it against a general naturalization. For 
be it constdefred, who were the strangers th^t 
would have been thus terribly exposed to tepip- 
tations, by becoming denizens of Orea/ 
tain ? Most probably a large majority of them, 

‘ poor persecuted pratestauts of JPru«(;eand athi^e 

, I. 

• ' . . ♦ Xhe Rev» Dr. 
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popish countries:—Men, who have even 
listed unto blood, strhnng against sin —A peo¬ 
ple who have had every kind of terror, and 
every kind of allurement laid,before them, to 
draw them off from the ways of god li ness,-with- 
4 Jut effect; and who, in spite of all the wiles of 
artful hypocrites, and all the violence of mer¬ 
ciless tyrants, have by the grace of God ad¬ 
hered firmly to the truth of the gospel; and 
could his lordship desire stronger security, that 
such strangers as these would not easily depart 
from the purity of it^—unless, perhaps, vice 
and impiety, have more attractive charms in 
Great Britain, than in other countries. His 
lordship’s scruples of conscience, we see, would 
leave these miserable men to the sad alterna¬ 
tive, cither of suffering the shipwreck of a ten¬ 
der conscience, or of enduring the spoiling of 
their goods, the imprisonment of their person^, 
and in any case the certain deprivation of the 
means of worshipping^^ God, according to their 
persuasion : and all this for what? why, lest 
ease and liberty should expose them to temp¬ 
tations:—Temptations, which we know many 
thousands escape, who live in the midst of them, 
with no such restraint and caution as natura¬ 
lized foreigners would be ^obliged to observe, 
by the very nature of their situation. Thus^ it 
often happens to the best of men, that their 
zeal for securing an inferior, and a disputable 
point, outruns their charity, even where the 
obligations of it are the clearest and the stron¬ 
gest:^ and thus it will for ever happen, when 
we preteifd to overrule such plain and evident 
dilates of Christianity, as plead for a general 

‘S* • ? • 
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naturalization, by interposing our own juflg- 
ment, concerning Jitnesscs and expediences^ 
drawn from considerations, with which we have 
nothing at all to do. In my humble opinion^ 
the only consequence of the religious kind, 
which ought to be drawn from the wickedness 
of our own, or any other people, is the neces¬ 
sity of providing and putting in pra<5lice, the 
speediest and most probably efFe6lual means of 
reforming them; of which the naturalizing 
more innocent strangers, is not the least pro¬ 
mising. When the God of Israel had found 
all the ordinary, and many miraculous means 
of calling tliat people to repentance ineffe<5i:ual, 
it pleased him to provoke them to jealousy, by 
those xi'ho xvere, (in tlieir estimation) no people : 
that is to say, by bringing into competition, 
with them, nations and people, whom they held 
in theextremest contempt. No body will say, 
that the leputation foreign protestants are in 
among us, will disqualify them for doing us 
this good office at least. But Mr. Tucker him¬ 
self, hath touched this argument in so masterly 
a manner, * that nothing but a most candid, 
generous, and grateful heart, could dispose him 
to do honour to bp. Butler's memory, by ap¬ 
pealing to his premises, in the passage above 
cited, and at the same time to resist the temp¬ 
tation he must have had, to expose the weak¬ 
ness of his lordship's conclusion^ For my own 
part, I never could bring myself to think a 
bad argument (wherever I met with it) the 
better for the sanction of a great name. Mis- 

* See tliis worthy gentleman’s Rejletlions on tht (xptdiency of a 
iaxe. for the naturaUzaiion of foreign proteflants: particularly the 
in ieth'jn, xxl. of the fcoond pau; printed for Trye^ a 752^ 
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takes in matters of importance always do the 
more mischief, for being recommended by ve¬ 
nerable authorities; and therefore, as I have no 
greater obligation to the late bishop of Dur¬ 
ham, than any other man who hath read his 
writings, witliout knowing any thing of his 
person, I shall offer a conjecture of my own, 
why the foregoing reflexions on the case of 
foreign protestants, easy and obvious as they 
are, might escape his lordship’s penetration. 
Of his lordship’s sensibility of the corruption 
of our people, besides his verbal declaration 
above-mentioned, we have a convincing in¬ 
stance in print,where he hath also recom¬ 
mended an expedient of reformation, which is 
“ an endeavour in the clergy to keep up the 
face and form of religioxi with decency and 
** reverence, and iu such a degree as to bring 
‘‘the thoughts of religion often to men’s minds, 
“ and then to make tuts vohm more and more 
“ subservient to promote the reality andpwer 
“ of it.” And such was his lordship’s opinion 
of the efficacy of religious forms for this pur¬ 
pose, that he scrupled not to appeal to the edi- 
fying effects, even of the popish superstitions, 
upon the single account of their being fre-i 
Tjuently repeated. Now, I must freely confess, 
tliat if i had this high opinion of the force and 
virtue of forms in religion, the naturalization 
of foreign protestants would be my dread and 
iny aversion. How differently foreign protes¬ 
tants are principled in this article, every one 
knows. Nor, since the appearance of some 
XztcDisqiusUiQns amongourselves,ai;c thc/otui!^ 


• Cliarge, 1752., 
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of our own church likely to acquire any addi¬ 
tional veneration, with those who give them¬ 
selves leave to examine things of that nature, 
Avith any reasonable attention. Might not 
therefore the examples of foreign protestants, 
raise a jealousy in the serious part of our own 
Communion, that, having kept their innocence 
and integrity, so much longer than ourselves, 
there might be some motives to virtue and in¬ 
dustry in their way of professing Christianity, 
of which otirs is destitute? And if such a sus¬ 
picion as this should vise to a fair probability, 
undoubtedly the rules of good policy, as well 
as the honour of true religion, wouhl require us 
to adopt some of their piinciplts and usages, 
instead of some of our own, by way of trying 
wlmt good such alterations would have 

upon the manners and dispositions of 
men* Whctlier bp. Bntlerh^aX any apprehen¬ 
sions of this kind, which might influence ills 
judgment concerning a general naturalization, 
I presume not to say; but this >ve have good 
leave to remark, both from ancient and modern 
experience, that prospects of such reformations 
are extremely disagreeable to great Churchmen 
in general; and I am much mistaken, if such 

* if we may creclu ^ohn a Lafeo^ lung Jidward VI. andl A bp, 
Cramntr^ bad a defign of perfeiing ihe erglith reformation, 
‘ by allowing flrangers to have churrhes, wherein to peiform all 
things according to apoflollcal oblcrvafion only, thathy this means 
the eiiglilh churches might be. excited by degrees to purge out the 
'rites and ceremonies, uled under popery, and to embrace apoftoh- 
‘ cal purity, with the unanimous confent of the ftates of the king- 
* dprft.'* But ibis wife projefi ended, as many others like it have 
done, aud many more will feme great perjons Jiood in the way, 

ApoDolical teligion, is not religion for genilemeii* Neal’s hiU, of 
tbe Furttans. Vol, I, page 75, 
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prospers are among the least and lowest of 
those considerations, which do, and probably 
will keep the door of a general naturalization 
fast locked and bolted against foreign protest 
tants, for generations to come, notwithstan¬ 
ding the pains Mr. Tuckev hath taken, to rid 
his orthodox brethren of their fears “that the 
“ church of England will be endangered 
tlie admission ot reformed toreigiiers, to the 
** privileges of british subjects.To speak my 
mind without reserve, since the benefits of a 
general naturalization, upon the maxims of the 
soundest policy, and the righteousness of it 
upon the principles of the Christian religion, 
]iave been so clearly made out, I cannot think 
it worth any man’s while to pay the least respe<5l 
to obje6fions, Avliich terminate in the interests 
of any particular class of men, who are not 
both able and willing to offer the public an 
equivalent in some reasonable proportion, to 
the loss it sustains by the want of so desirable 
a law. Are the services, or the merit of the 
cliurch of Englandy such an eijuivalent? This 
niight be pretended with some shew of reason, 
if it could be made appear that the church of 
England^ applied her ow*n peculiar forms and 
^liscipline to better effect than other churches. 
But there is an end of this prctchce, as soon as 
ever the concession is made that strangers ofother 
communions are innocent^ that is to say, 
better chnaiiana than our own people. I must 
confess I bav^ no notion of determining the 
excellence or perfection of any human consti-i 
tutions, by any other criterion iiesrdes* their 
influence on society. The church of England, 
lam afraid, will not stand this test; and this 
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Ijcing* a point of great consequence, a lover of 
his religion and country, cannot justly he found 
fault witli, if his solicitude should lead him to 
inquiries, M'here the failing may probably be? 
These inquiries have been lately made with 
great freedom, and with great impartiality: and 
ilpon examining the result with all the capacity 
1 am master of, I have the misfortune to differ 
with Mr. Tucker, concerning the comparative 
perfection of the church of England. Methinks 
she has not so many or so just pretensions to 
apostolical purity, as some other churches which 
have not made so conspicuous a figure. I am 
therefore for having her constitution reviewe<l, 
and even, if there should be occasion, new mo- 
* deled, not by the sy.'stem of any other church, 
but upon the true genuine plan of a Christian 
church, as it is delineated with sufficient sim¬ 
plicity and pcrspicnit}^ in the scriptures of the 
new testament; nor, though 1 am a member of, 
and constantly communicate with tlie church 
of England, can I agree witli such of my fellows 
as believe the beauty of the church would he 
spoiled by taking away her blemishes. If the 
injudicious zeal of our people stand in the way 
of an ecclesiastical reformation, be it the care 
and employment of the friends of truth, of re¬ 
ligion, of liberty, whether of the clergy or la¬ 
ity, whether natives or foreigners to disabuse 
them with respet^l to all their prejudices and 
deceptions. Let us mince the matter no lon¬ 
ger. lie it freely confessed, because it is the 
truth, that instead of improving upon the ori¬ 
ginal plan of our first reformers, we have beeU 
irom‘the day's of queen Elhabeth, departing 
atill farther and farther from it; edging by im- 
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perceptible degrees still more and more, to-? 
wards the corruptions in popery, particularly 
by fostering the ambition, the case, and opu¬ 
lence of our clergy, and thereby giving a dou¬ 
ble adv^autage to our adversaries,* to infidels, 
too much colour for that pretence, that religion 
is the invention of statesmen, contrived purely 
to serve political ends; to popish priests the 
opportunity of arguing a fortiori y in favour of 
their own superstitious rites, and usurped au¬ 
thority to the infinite liazard of our invaluable 
ci vil establishment, and the manifest disparage¬ 
ment of so much of our ecclesiastical, as is worth 
the preserving, for the ends of promoting god¬ 
liness and honesty among our people. And 
therefore, should it still continue to be objected 
against a general naturalization of foreign pro- 
testants, that by such a measure the church 
would be brought into danger; he it ansvrered 
without hesitation, so much the better, because 
nothing ever was meant at the bottom by the 
danger of the churchy hut the danger of her be¬ 
ing reformed, anti reduced to a more protes- 
tant and Christian scheme of government, ‘doc¬ 
trine and worship; which would be the grea¬ 
test blessing that could happen to the church, 
and not tlie least that could happen to the state, 
and should indecal have been added to the* list 
of those public benefits, which the excellent 
Mr. Tucker hath demonstrated to be the cer¬ 
tain consequences of a general naturalization 
of foreign protestauts; for AV'hich, and other 
services of the same tendency, that worthy per¬ 
son deserves every monument of gratitude, 
which his country has to bestow dpon "most 
distinguished patriots. 

F I N I S. 
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A REPLY, 4’c. 


Dear Sir, 

If I could conveniently have transmitted to 
you or your learned friend, the small tra^l to 
whichtheJ^OA'^^cripif I sent you belongs, I might 
have saved myself a good deal of trouble in an¬ 
swering his papers now before me; many of his 
arguments being there obvdated, in such a 
manner at least, as would have induced him, 
perhaps, to have oifered me satisfaction in an¬ 
other way; but as I cannot at this time part 
with those papers, I shall with all possible bre¬ 
vity, as well for my own sake asyour’s, consi¬ 
der his pleas for the church, paying a proper 
regard to his disinclination to continue the 
controversy; concerning which, however, (as 
I may stand in the light of the llrst mover of 
contention) it is requisite to say something for 
myself. • 

The time was, when I thought of the church 
of England, as Mr. T. does; a course of study, 
(that of the scriptures especially) and many 
opportunities of conversing with some friends, 
who studied the subjeCl, and thought it of im¬ 
portance, as well as myself, obliged me to change 
my sentiments; I have always, however, had a 
§;reat diffidence of those opimons, which are 
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properly my own, and have been always 
to bring them to every test, that might enable 
me to cofre(5l then?, or fncotirage me to perse^^ 
vere in them; oiM^ efforts this way may be 
ealjed controversy, and that I know, with 
peaceable ami camlid men, has an ill sound. 
Controversial writers are accused of aiming at 
vi6tory, rather than troth : that, I think, I 
may say, with some assurance of my own heart, 
is not my case. 1 think the question before us 
of the utmost importance, 

our ministerial success for th(^^^efit, aild; our 
future account hereafter. j^dVI^will fteely 
own, that it is impossible for me to resf, while 
I have the; lerist prospect of gaining any farther 
light into so momentous an affair, of which f. 
may probably at som^: time make a pra(6lioA 
use, which will have no small eff^e^l, both iipoh. 
my present and future interests! and where 
are those liglits to be had, but from those who 
have their reasons for entertaining a different 
Opinion, and may be induced, by an amicable 
debate to communicate them ? 

Upon these accounts, I hope you will excuse 
my importunity, though Dr. T, will not: for 
whom, however, I have the highest esteem, for 
his work’s sake, and therefore think it incum¬ 
bent upon me to disculpate myself of the sus¬ 
picions of directing any peisonal retlediion to¬ 
wards him in tbe postscript, where, it seems, 
be thinks, he finds a charge of incomistency. 

As 1 cannot find any such charge in tfaoi^e 
papers, so I am very sure I did not mean so 
much as an insinuation tfiatway. Dr. T. had 
naturalization chieffy in respect of 
Its a political view; but manj 
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passages of his excellent letters, convinced me 
that he likewise saw the^ righteousfiess of it 
upon the principles of the gospel. This I own 
I could not reconcile in mim mind to Dr. 
T’s. professed veneration for the church of.En- 
gland, from an attachment to which, he could 
not but know so much prejudice had arisen 
against naturalizations, particularly in the late 
case of the Jews. Christianity indeed was the 
pretence; but such Christianity only as is taught 
and practised in our chiircn, was the thing 
meant; the writers on the opposing side, seem¬ 
ing to me to have little conception of any other. 
But though I could not reconcile Dr. T. to 
himself in this case, I took it for granted that 
he could; and if you will please to look over 
the postscript again (though possibly such an 
inference might oe drawn, by a man who would 
frame an hypothesis from my general words) 
you will see I have made^^l possible allowan¬ 
ces for Dr. T’s. situation,concerned my¬ 
self much more with the bishop of D. (for whom, 
I do not even suppose him to be answerable) 

than with Dr. T.--But now, more dire6lly 

to the point. 

D r. T. then, join s issue wi th me as to the method 
of tr 5 dng the excellency; of human institutions; 
but when he comes to apply this test to Our 
church, he seems to me to stat^ the case wrong. 
He supposes the church to be thwdrted and 
countetacted by another institiition, (the civil) 
which is so far from being the fa^, that the 
very being of the church of England depends 
upon her conforming to, and a^ing in con¬ 
junction with the state. In a state of *ietach- 
taent from the civil powers, the church 6f En- 
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gland h neither capable of, nor calculated ta 
produce any good at all; tor, in such a state, 
she would actually cease to be. So far there¬ 
fore, as the influence of the civil government 
is an obstrnftion to that of the church, of E. 
it is an error in the first conco6tion, a defeat in 
the original constitution, which cannot be 
amended, otherwise than by framing her whole 
mass de ttovo. It is no accidental grievance, 
it is a maluin stamen in her vitals, which is ut¬ 
terly incurable. 

Accordingly, Dr. Tucker, to illustrate and 
support his case, is obliged to have recourse to 
an impossible supposition, viz. That of our Sa¬ 
viour’s coming on earth to settle and model a 
national chwrc\\ w'hich I will venture to say 
he could not do, without contradi6iing the prin¬ 
ciples of the gospel he liath already left us. A 
national church mthout secular and political 
connexions, is a ifere chimera. Such connex¬ 
ions our Savdour disavowed, and therefore can 
never be supposed to come a second time to 
contravene his own a^s and do^rines. 

If it should be said that our Saviour might 
come and leave the model of a cliurch, nation¬ 
al or otherwise, without concerning himself 
with secular institutions, I answer, that case 
has‘already happened. lie hath modeled such 
a church, witho‘ut any connexion with the civil 
powers.—But can he be said to have let affairs 
be condu6led upon our civil plan, or any other 
like untoil? Very far from it. 

Our writers on civil government indeed, 
especially since the rewUition, have laid it 
down as*an ihcontestible fa^, that our blesse<l 
Lord left men free to frame such modes of civil 
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^overnineftt, as were mqst suitable to tbeir par¬ 
ticular interests, circumstances, and situation, 
Alas, no such matter. Our Saviour’s religion 
lays particular obligations upon cv^eiy indiyi- 
dual who professes it, lawgivers as well as others; 
and a legislature composed of individuals, un¬ 
der the sense and influem:e of those obligations 
could no more enad a nuiltiplicalion of oaths, 
or open a way to the propagation of drunken¬ 
ness and lewdness by gin-a^ts, &c. tlian it 
could ena6l circumcision or sacrifice. Our 
blessed Saviour’s religion, prescribes under the 
severest san^ions what men ouGur to be, and 
makes a conforming pradice the indispensible 
condition of their being true Christians, or real 
members of liis church. 

But is this the case of the church of England? 

I appeal to bp. Iloadlcy himself, in his Reason¬ 
ableness of Conformity, whp says expressly, 
** that ecclesiastical establishments must now 
‘‘ be conformed to what the world /<?, not to 
“ what it ought to be.” Whence it plainly 
follows, that if the world degenerate ever so 
much, the ecclesiastical establishment must 
follow tlie fashion, and upon these hopeful prin¬ 
ciples it is, that he \vould clefend the blemishes 
ot the church of England. 

To go from the rule to the j:)radice. Tii 
what one instance has the church of Emrland 
counteraded this licentiousness, or even of the 
civil powers in her public capacity, borne her 
testimony against it? Yet she has her represen- 
tativ^cs in the houses of legislature, not one of 
whom, that ever I heard of, brought any argu¬ 
ments on the behalf of the church,'whenTlihse 
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laws were in agitation, wliicli introduced these 
disorders ? Observ^e, I say, on the behalf of 
the church, nliose influence 1 am now consi- 
tlcriiigas an human institution. On the other 
hand, you may find churchmen, and, for ought 
I know, bishops, who are ready to defend every 
measure of the goverwnent, without ever once 
.supposing that any of them was contrary to the 
rules, ordiiiauces, or doctrines of the church, 
or indeed witlioiit any person dreaming of ma¬ 
king any such obje(^tioii to them. 

Tlie next tiling Dr. T. says, is that ‘‘ if the 
concerning the goodness of the 

cliurch, must be taken from the lives of its 
“ professors, it >vould seem to follow, &c.” 
Tills, I think, I ]ia%'c some reason to complain, 
of, because, liaving proposed to review the 
cluircli of England, not by the system of any 
other cJuirch, but that of Christ, as the plan is 
laid down in the scriptures, I cannot be sup¬ 
posed to take upon myself, the defence of any 
other human establisliment, though I might be 
of opinion,^hat otlier constitutions might, upon 
the comparison, be better than our own, and 
bring the lives of their profe.sors to prove it. 
—But, howevei-, 1 will not turn my back on 
the cause* but answer to the Dr’s, instances 
patticularly. 

By the French church, I suppose, he means 
the church established in France; and here I 
must acknowledge my ignorance of the fa^, 
for wliicli he appeals with some confidence to 
you. That point then, 1 leave to your decision. 
But 1 know so much of popery, as to know 
farthei'j that whoever is a good Christian in 
1’ranee, or elsewheie, is nut a good papist; and 
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as it happens I have a fa6l equally certain, at 
least with Dr. T’s. to prove it. It is acknow¬ 
ledged on all liands, that the most serious and 
pious people in France, are, and have been 
for some years past, Jansenuls. The common 
people are so, for the greater part at this time. 
And no body knows belter than Dr. T. that 
the distinguishing principles of Jansenism, are 
the very same with those, upon which our re¬ 
formation was founded: besides, would it turn, 
out to the honour of the church of England, 
if it should prove, upon examination, the church 
of France was actually better constituted for 
such influence upon society? We shall see 
presently, what i/ix*sumptions there are of this 
sort. 

ThecliaraCler Dr. Tucker gives of the dissen¬ 
ters in Eoiidoii and IJristol, is to me both new 
and strange. All 1 know is, that the case is 
very different in aU the places wlieie I have 
been long enough to make observations ot that 
sort, and where the principles of our respective 
seCts may be supposed to have their most ge¬ 
nuine influence. Bathe this as it may, it is 
■well known that from the beginning it was not 
so, as is manifest by the i>ame ot PuTitans, gi¬ 
ven to the dissenters at first; and as the prioci- 
pies of those people are what thoy always ^'^cre, 
or at least have never been qualified by civil 
dispensations, they remain still entire, to conyi^ 
these transgressors of their irregularity, which 
I liumbly appreliend is not the case ot the church 
of England. And I have known some very 
eminent persons, among our divines, ^qtuiten- 
dinsr with much ^varmth for the reahude Qt 

"" Ta 
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these kilUtime rliversions, and indeed of evefy 
thing ehe which is not within the precise letter 
oF the decalogue. The conse(|nence is, that 
the^e vicious dissenters desert their principles; 
the rakes of the church do not. \Ve cannot 
hut suppose that there aie rules of discipline, 
in dissenting congr^ations, which, if they 
were exercised, w'ould reduce these offenders to 
order; but the dissenters being witliout the* 
sanction of civil authority, can inforce their 
discipline no farther, than it is the option of 
the otfender to submit to it; if, therefore, a man. 
is not so disposed, and the dissenters should 
atliialiy proceed to exclude him from commu¬ 
nion, as lie would, by this, lose nothing of his 
civil rights, so neither would he of his religi¬ 
ous estimation among his countrymen at large. 
For he very well knows, who would take him 
in, and Dr. T. knows, that if, whir all his de- 
haiiclieries, this excluded dissenter should offer 
himself in the church of England as a commu¬ 
nicant, t itlier in the character of a proselyte, 
.or as a cinalhyer for preferment, it is above a 
million to an unit, that he vuould not be re- 
je61ed. It is the common weakness of all chnrch- 
nicn, to be ambitious'of gaining and keeping 
jnumbcr.s in respefiive communions, with- 

.out sullicient wegard to the morals of their 
members. When, therefore, the church of En¬ 
gland is so ready to rectfive all who come to 
her most sacred offices with open arms, what 
M'ouder that there should be a relaxation of 
discipline among the dissenters, which, how- 
evcT, *c^^the .present case, is to be put to the 
account of the church of England. 
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^^gain, where did these kill-time diversions 
and scandalous debaucheries begin? Not 
among the dissenters. No, however, some of 
these may liave improved upon the plan, it^J^as 
chalked out for them, and even executed by 
tlieir orthodox brethrcn.,*ot* the estaiilished 
church. Here then \ve4i§^’^e precisely the case 
supposed by the late bishop of Durham. The 
French protcstaiits are of tlic same church and 
principles with the largest, and ,probably the 
most vicious body of our dissenters. The lat¬ 
ter have been corrupted by the churchir.en of 
Ih itain. The former, by virtue of their wan¬ 
ting such examples, and yet adhering to their 
genuine principles, remain innocent. What 
need 1 more to justify all the coiielusions I 
have drawn in the postscript from the bishop's 
state of the ease. 

The Christianity of new England was proba¬ 
bly taughtand introduced at the first, by such 
refugees as fled from the face of the established 
church. Since when, however, it iswell known, 
new England has partaken of the charity of 
our propagating society; and a learned bishop, 
in a famous sermon, hath informed the public, 
tliat if these })Oor crcati^jres would be taught 
Christianity at the expence of the society, they 
must be taught it as it is profcssc;d in the church 
of England. - -His lordship says, indeed, that 
it is better to have it so taught, than not taught 
at all—perhaps it may, but if the Christianity 
(so called) is introducctl into these countries, 
should be even \vorse than the ancient paga¬ 
nism, it might be worth the while^ to inquire to 
what church, or churchmefi of what^ctehbuu- 
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nation it might be owing; and it is well if the 
church of England may wholly be acquitted- 

The question then still recurs, how came all 
thi§ licentiousness to prevail over the influence 
of the church, which, according to many wri¬ 
ters of the best notej was estabiished M'ith this 
express view, that i|pmight not prevail. To 
say that the church has been counteracted hy 
the civil powers, is not the fati, as Me have seen. 
The church has, from time to time, concurred 
in all the civil and political measures of the go¬ 
vernment, and concuvreth ill them even to this 
hour. Is not thcMi the consequence, that the 
church never could have cxertcal her own pro¬ 
per influence, unless she had broke olf from her 
alliance with the state, or, in other words, had 
ceased to be estafilishcd. Hut m'c shall proba¬ 
bly see more of tliis as we go along. Let us 
attend to this worthy person's second head of 
refledions. 

II. “The church of England never did ar- 
** rogate to itself the plea-of infallibility, but 

I will freely own it rlid as bad, viz. setup for 
“*an intolerance in religious matters.’’ Did 
as bad! Nay, ten times wmse, for by this 
means tlie church ot‘ laiglaud became incon¬ 
sistent witli licrsctf, and in some sort tddiged 
the'eivil power to bring lier into order, and to 
cover her ini^erable nakedness by a temporal 
law. But the church M'hicii claimed infallibi¬ 
lity and stuck to it, grew as we liave seen to a 
degree of dignity am! power, which left her no 
occasion for depeiuiciice upon the civil ptiM cr; 
she w,as therefore in no danger of being drawn 
into* tllB*vorfex of corruption, by state-influ¬ 
ence. Ail her corruptions are the genuine 
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fruits of the church alone. But, however, this 
circumstance in the constitution of the popisli 
church, gives her this advantage over the eii- 
glish, tliat she can exert her influence over the 
people uucontrouletl by civil prohibitions, 
whicli may probably account for that external 
appearance of better incfrils in France, at least 
than in Eiiglaiul. But this by the way of sup-- 
pleincnt to what is above. 

Dr. Tucker asks, but did not all other sec¬ 
taries, and all other churches, whether calvi¬ 
nist or luthcrau do the same? Very true; but 
did I undertake to defend the intolerance of 
those churches, or will this recrimination ac¬ 
quit the church of England? IVlany of these 
intolerant sedarics were not established in 
the countries wliere they set up, and where 
that was the case, they could neither iudi6t any 
penalties, nor restrain dissenters from chiising 
another communion, and so far they were less 
criminal than intolerant churches that were 
established. It is no matter who led the wav 
to toleration, or from what principles it took 
its rise. If it may be proved to be a right 
measure, and that too by scripture arguments, 
it should have been adopted by all protestant 
cliLirches from the beginning, as scripture rt/o/ze 
was tlie fbundatioii upon wliicUthey pretended 
to be built. 

But as we are now upon the subjed of tole¬ 
ration, I cannot but express my desire to see 
upon what texts of scripture the arguments for 
a toleration, as distinguished from an establish¬ 
ment, are grounded? For mv own part, I 
have examined the new testament (iver" and 
over, and I could never discover in it any sort 
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of toleration, which was not mutual. In other 
^words, I never could find the least authority 
for an exclusive establishment in the whole 
book. I j)Iaiuly perceive that all churches, 
founded ])y the apostles, did not a<5i by one in¬ 
variable rule, and yet I cannot find tluit the 
preference is given to‘any one. On the other 
band, the apost les find fault with them all, and 
with sonic in particular for intolerance, and 
the remedy prescribed is a nmtual indulgence, 
for which the apostle plainly supposes, they 
would all have occasion in tlicir turn. Jf, 
from hence, you go to the reason of tlic thing, 
an establishment idnnded upon penalties or 
exclusive jji ivilcgcs, is the ahsurdcst thing in 
nature, hut upon the supposition of absolute 
infallibility. Wiiv should I he piinislicd or 
excluded, for not believing a thing, which they 
ivho pnnislj or txciiide me, do not certainly 
and inFallihlv know to be tiue. On the other 


hand, if they know' the thing to be ccrtainlv 
and infallibly true, rifjthing can be more wic¬ 
ked than to tolerate the belief of the conlmry, 
which they must know' to he certainly and in¬ 
fallibly false. When 1 used to read tlie pleas 
wliich gjcat men ha we made for toleration, f 
oftttn thought, that considering the equity of 
the case, thcrci was a surprising weakness in 
some parts of tiie argument, the reason of 
wdiich, 1 W'as a long time in finding out. -At 
length I perceived that the unsound part of 
the reasoning, w'as owing to the concessions 
made in favour of e&tahii.shincuts, wdiicli had 


iudeetjj;he vqry sameeffed upon tlie argument, 
as a, coticession in favour of infallibility vronld 
ha ve. in the beginning of the Dutch refor- 
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mation, it was declared in a synod at Enilxlen, 
that all cliurchcs were co-ordinate. I believe 
they had then no canons bcfb're them, but 
tJio.se ot‘ the new testament:—but when they^’ot 
confessions, and the magistrates to back them, 
they found out the means to make new and 
better canons, for tbcii* own ends at least. 

Dr. Tucker seems to be at a loss for my 
meaning, when 1 speak llie church of 

“ England suff'ernig her members to become 
‘‘ so corrupt,”—-and thinks I allude to coercive 
powerfi, (of which I ha\'e not said a single word) 
but cannot,suppose that 1 intend to annex ci¬ 
vil penalties to church censures, winch, “saith 
lie,” is the height of popery. 

But hail the Dr. been pleased to look hack, 
he might liavc observed that I intended notliing 
but tb-C means of califying and reforming the 
people, M'hich tlic clergy a«!:l:nully have in their 
hands, m’ hat ever they may be. These means, 
1 suppose, to be snfiii’icnl for the purpose, and 
I su[)pose likewise, tliat they are paid by the 
state, for employing tlicse means to the best 
advantage. . The fact is, tliat the people are ex- 
tremelv corrupt and wieked; or, in other words, 
luicdihed and iinrclbrnie;d. Now if tlie niean.s 
of edifying and reforming the people in the 
liauds of tJie clergy, are sHjJicicnt for the pur- 
])ose, the eon iiption of the peojile seems to be 
a plain }>roof, that the means aic not emploijedy 
and, in tliat case, I think it may be said, that 
the clnireli or the clergy, mjf 'cr the jieople to 
become eorriipt or wicked, U his, Dr. T. would 
insinuate, tliey cannot help. I would tlu^n ask, 
wliy are they estabiisbed; and Iiavc <fv^lua- 
blc< consideration paid for what they cannot 
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f>^rform? Is it honourable for the church in 
particular, that the Christian communion should 
be despised and undervalued in the manner he 
represents, and that the clergy themselves 
should be made the instruments of bringing it 
into contempt? “Without such coercive 
“powers, says Dr. T. that is, civil penalties, 
** things must go on by means of persuasion 
only, not compulsion.”—Would Dr. T. bo 
understood to say, that the clergy have not 
coerewe in .their hands?—What tlien 

shall we call the fines and niul(51s in our spiri¬ 
tual courts, the penances, commutations, ex¬ 
communications, and imprisonments, in con¬ 
sequence of that, which though not applicable 
at present to heterodox oj)inions, are daily made 
vise of towards a supposed reformation of inan- 
Tjers; and if all these joined to the method 
of persuasion, cannot be made to operate to a 
reformation, or rather to prevent an almost to¬ 
tal corruption,—once more, vhy is thischuvcli 
established, and for this very purpe se at so 


great an expenee to tlie public? Might not 
both the money and the men, be cnijdoyed to 
much better purpose? 

“ And we must not quarrel, adds the Dr. 

with this which is the natural and nc(‘cssary 
“ efleff of such causi's, as are good in the main. 
“ The sun produces fevers.” 

If ea, but tlie levers produced by the sun, are 
not to the sun’s salutary efi'ects in tlie propor¬ 
tion of one to ten thousand. 


By this last clause, I presume the <Io,6tor to 
mean ^lat the, disorders in our people’s morals, 
are tfte natural and rjecessarp etfedts of the cler- 
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gy'^s having no other means in their hands of 
reforming them, but those of persuasion. 

No w here we dih'er widely ; i have the mis¬ 
fortune to have t’nat high opinion of the cllioacy 
of the gospel oi‘ Christ, as to believe that Mdiere 
it is preached with proper assiduity and in sin* 
cerity, though withoutf any other advantages 
than those which naturally arise from the im¬ 
portance of its contents, and by men who are 
living examples of what they preach, and these 
men again, no more in number than the pre¬ 
sent ministers, paid for that purpose in the 
cliurch of England:—I say, 1 am so persuaded 
of the elhcaey of the gospel, that I cannot but 
think it would be too Jiard for even the deluge^ 
of vice among ns, in tlie circumstances above- 
mentioned. But if upon enquiry it should be 
found, that things are in quite another train, 
that the gospel is in many places nol preached 
at all, in more doctrines, preached for gospel 
which are liot gospel, that a vast majority of 
the preachers are men as foreign in their lives, 
and conversation, to thechaiatHcrs they bear, as 
darkness is to light, and many of them a scan¬ 
dal to the do<l!trine they do, or should preach, 
&c. 8cc ,‘—As 1 cannot,in such a case wonder 
at the li 'entiousness of the people, or evfii at 
the contempt with which the gospel is treated, 
so neitiler can I tell where to lay the blame, 
but on the cliurch, which sends out and tole¬ 
rates such* ministers. For this is a case at 
least, in which the state does not interpose, 
and wliere if the men were what they sliould be, 
1 cannot suppose the civil jiowers vyQu |d inter- 
ferq with them at all. If the state ind^dthrows 
out its baits, and proposes its emoluments upon 
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J^wer and quite dilFercnt conditions than these, 
and thereby fosters a spirit of ambition and 
avarice in the clergy, destrnc^tive of these good 
fruits of tlieir labo-urs, the state is so far neither 
wise nor good, but the church is neither wiser 
nor better in being caught by such baits, which 
surely she is under no natural or necesmry 
compulsion to swallow. 

It is sometimes said, that the church is too 
strait laced ill its articles and subscrijitiona. 
This the worthy Dr. allows, hut thinks it is full 
as bad in all other boilies of cliristians in the 
world. 


Very far from it T can assure !iim^ to iny 
certain knowletlge. Ihit not to enter into long 
details, T ivill suppose it to he so, with re.spci*t 
to ,wine test insisted on in all chiirclies. Ikit 


here lies the disadvantage to the clmrcli of 
England. In other churches, the ministers 


believe wliat they subscribe, or at least arc air 
loired to deliver in a c’onfession of their faith, 


drawn up by themselves, by which it is cleaily 
understood what tlicy do believe; and the very 
instance brought by Dr. T. viz. the deserrioii 
of pastors by their flocks, Vvium they preach 
contrary to the received doctrine, proves this 
to be so.—But how is it in the ehurch of En¬ 


gland? Why inany a poor creature is admit¬ 
ted to subscribe in tivc terms, to a set of 
tloctriues which they know nothing of; many 
more subscribe without believing them, incinv 
others subscribe, neither because they do or do 
not understand or heUevc them, hut merely be- 
( ause^tdeir livelyliood depends upon it. It 
will perh'dps l5e said, that this belongs merely 
to the eouscieiicc and sincerity of fhesubseri- 
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ber, and is not to be irnpnted to the churcb aS 
the imposer. But surely it must he imputed to 
the church, that slie permits this measure still 
to continue as a snare to the consciences* of 
simple, as well as insincere men. In tlie mean 
time, the church cannot be ignorant that many, 
even a majority of th&sc subscribers, preach 
openly and publicly, such doctrines as expressly 
contradict the articles they have subscribed ; yet 
is she silent and ]>assivc under so great a scan- 
<lal, and under an instance of prevarication so 
notorious and so frequent, as seems to sanctify 
such elusion of oaths among the common peo¬ 
ple, as is too notorious, and is too frequently 
complained of.—So that I am afraid the Dr’s, 
instance of a T^iluiitary club, will not reach the 
case to which he would apply it. It is plain, 
by the circiimstajiccs above, that the churches 
subscription is not voluntary, and that if that 
matter were left free, and at the option of the 
subscriber, so that he could enjoy his prefer¬ 
ment without subscribing, perhaps not one in 
ten would subscribe of those who are tinder the 
alternative mhscribe or no henejice ! 

As to the club itself, Dr. T. says, that it 
should have some rules and orders, seems to him 
to he the natural and necessary order of thipgs. 
Perhaps this worthy person will be surprised to 
he told, that it is not essential to Christianity, 
that there should be any club at all, and least 
he should take a position of this kind, for a 
Avhim of my own, I W'ill give it you in the tvords 
of a Rev. Dr. by no means to be suspected of 
Shurchism, “ Those particnlars^^p}te^ 
** ccived the word, became not necessarily 
from the simple nature and genius of the 
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faith, niemhcrs of any community, but oF 
“ the spiritual kingdom df God. And though 
** for the better conveyance of the glad tidings 
“ of the gospel, it was e.vpedient that the dis- 
“ cipJes of Ciirist should be formed into a kind 
of sociality, yet the founder of our holy 
faith, never intended this or anij other reli- 
“ gioLis society, to be part of its es.sentiahd* 
This we think fit to say, when we are battling 
the church of Rome; hut when the defence of 
our own establishment is upon the carpet, we 
make no scruple to contradict it, cluinging only 
the word esscntlul, for the word fun(icv7ienial; 
which may help you to understand the curious 
distillation mentioned byDr. T. below, of which 
more in its place. 

Now, I would hope, that the good Dr. will 
allow me to say, tliat ivhatcvcr is the natural 
and necessary ouler t>f things in other clubs, a 
club of Christians are not so absolutely volun¬ 
teers, but that they must take care not to adopt 
any rules or orders, for vrhicli they have not 
their master''s express authority.—But is this 
the case with rc.siu t't to our articles or subscrip¬ 
tions, or any otlicr human tests whatsoever? 
Oil r argnmeiits against them therefore, are not 
dra\yn from the abuse of a good institution, 
but lev'elied at the institution itself, as an abuse 
a Junda7nenth\ and capable of no correction 
but that of a total abolition. 

Bp. Hoadly represents thistrimming between 
the romisb ami the english cluh, thus: “ There 
are some professed oln istians, who contend 
opeiiiy for *such an authority, as iiKlisp?n%a- 
bly obliges all around them—to proi'esseven 
what they do not, what they cannot believe 
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to be true. This sounds so grossly, that 
“ others, \v’ho think they a6t a glorious part in 
opposing such an enormity, are very willing 
“ for their oum sakes^ [the interests of the.pre- 
“ siding members of the club] to retain such 
‘‘ an authority as shall oblige men, whatever 
‘‘ they themselves think, though not to pro- 
“ fess what they do not believe, yet to forbear 
“ the profession and publication of what they 
do believe, let them believe it of never so 
“ great importance.*—Which of them is the 
** most insupportable to an honest and a chris- 
“ tian mind, I am not able to say.” 

I leave the reconciliation of all this with the 
reasonableness of conformity, See. to wdiom it 
may concern. [Observing only that the man 
who was capable of writing this forty years ago, 
and capable of re-publishing it not quite three 
y^ears since, was, during that whole interval, 
and is still capable of exercising one, perhaps 
both of these usurped authorities derived to 
him—not by any commission from Christ as¬ 
suredly.] 

III. Dr. Tucker seems next to tack two 
things together, which lie at a great distance 
from each other in my j^apers, if indeed the lat¬ 
ter of them lie there at all. For I did nqt say 
that the advantages accruing to the clergy 
from the alliance, had been increasing from 
queen Elizabeth’s days. What I did say, I 
shall presently explain and prove. 

* This relates more immediately to thofe, who would foften or 
unlace Q\xt fubferiptions, by calling our eonfeffion, articles ofpeace^ 
rot to be contradi^lsed; but probably the bifhop glangid at 

the fromife fubftituted in the church of Geneva^ in lieu of fubferip- 
tioD, concerning which, Dr, Tucker feems not to be rightly informed. 
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Dr. T. I s^ipposc, M'ill not deny that there is 
an actual alliance l>etween church and state, 
and that the chuiadi receives very considerable 
advantages from this alliance; nor will he deny 
that tliese advantages are the valuable consi¬ 
deration paid by tlie state, for the clergy’s en- 
dQa\'oiirs to propagate* religion, and conse¬ 
quently virtue, gond morals, and good ordet* 
among tlie people. 

As to p7'oj)ortio77s^ I sliall not inter|)osc my 
judgment. They arc sunicicntly out of ride 
and measure, to require a reformution upon 
political pvincijdcs. But tliis 1 will judge, that 
the clergy may if tliey so please, set themselves 
out of the reach of contempt as w’cll as envy, 
by expeilients, quite independent of any con¬ 
siderations of then'temporal income. I do not 
knoV what great man would envy a iriih/hwm^ 
Lie, laborious, hospitable bishop, even though 
his annual income should amount t(> thousands. 
Nor do 1 know who would contemn such a bi- 
shoi), who should ride about liis diocese on 
horseback, preacliing and promoting faith, pi¬ 
ety, and an holy conversation, tliongh he \va3 
reduced to his pad nag,' merely because Ins in¬ 
come would not pay fpr a coach an<l six. 

B;jd as the world is, it can yet distinguish 
so far as not to penifound real merit and ilcme- 
rit, I mean so far as to do justice to each, in 
passing a verbal sentence, though it may be 
backward to proceed to a fartlier recompence. 
And I know some clergymen in tlie world of 
no low rank, whom all the honours and prefer- 
meuts 4 ][hat can be lieapcd upon them, would 
not rcscuV from the contempt of everyone ac« 
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cjuainted with their character, ^nd the way of 
life by Which they purchase that chara6ier. 

I never said that the clergjy are now compa¬ 
ratively richer than in the time of queen Eljza- 
beth. My words are these:— 

‘‘ We have been from the days of queen Ell- 
“ zabeth, depai tinj^ st»ill farther and farther 
from the original plan of reformation; ed- 
g^ing by imperceptible degrees, still nearer 
‘‘ and nearer popery, particularly by fostering 
the ambition, case, and opulence of the cler- 
gy, and thereby giving, &c.” 

The original plan of the reformation, was to 
keep close to the scriptures, both in doctrines 
and in forming the exterior of the church; and 
I would here be understood to speak of queen 
Elizabeth’s days, inclusively, during which, 
some pretty large strides were made bacls^ward 
from the reformation, as king Edward left it- 
And yet tlie martyr’d bishops in queen Mary’s 
days, Avhen they came to die, thought that even 
then, tliey had mixed too much of human 
policy in tlicir religious establishment; as may 
be seen in that very affecting dialogue between 
Ridley and Latimer, which is preserved in Fox’s 
book of martyrs, and iijlituled, Antonianus, 
And Latimer, even in the days of Edward, 
scrupled not to call our religioi\, a mingle man^ 
gle. How we have gone on since, I may take 
occasion to observe below; in the mean time, 
lot us consider the state of the clergy. 

In the days of queen Elizabeth, we find bi¬ 
shops Indeed remiss enough, but yet in general, 
neither so much at court, nor so much^or so 
long out of their dioceses, as at th*is of the 

U 
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<lav, Translatidns anti commendams ivere at 
least ]css IVequeiit tlien, than now. And to 
])\c-cin^agc, or Tniliience tho votes of bisliops 
in pai liaiiK-nt, by tlirowing out the lure of pre- 
fcj iiK'iit, M as as far as my searches have gone, 
a ihiiig iinlieard of in.those clays. Dr. Tucker 
hath mentioned pluralities, as more notorious 
and greater grievanees, in some reigns back¬ 
ward, than now. lint that case stood thus. 
Tlicse enormous pluralists were few, perhaps 
not exceeding six at a time in the whole king¬ 
dom; and suppose there might be ten men in 
the kingdom mIio held six livings apiece, and 
all, or tlie very most of the rest of the clergy 
single benetieed, what are these to the benefices 
now held in plurality ? Iksidcs Ave know, that 
the slot]), oppressions, encroachments, and 
other exorbitances of the clergy, were then 
looked upon with an evil eye. Particular bi¬ 
shops often reproved by statesmen, and called 
to a particular account for their misbehaviour, 
and vt'ry fic(|uently complained of in parlia¬ 
ment. The clergy may not perhaps be propor- 
tionahly ric’lier now, than tliey w'ere then, but 
the ]>reseut age is doing all it can, that this ve- 
neiahk‘ body shall liavc no reason to complain 
of it in time coming; which is all that I meant 
by l\)sfc?^}ng ifti'tr opulence. Tor example, in 
the days of Elizabeth, if the queen ora favou¬ 
rite casta longiugcye over a bishop'sinauour, 
jneaiis were found to bring him to terms of ex- 
ciiange, which w ere far from being a valuable 
coi^ideratiou. Put where do we hear of such 
d(fing>no\\' a days. If a great man would have 
tljc least snip of the churches patrimony, be 
311 usi go to ihw parlianicjit, be at the c-xpeuce 
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of ail and pay perhaps near a double equl" 
valent. I could give a strong instance of this 
not yet four years old, where a bisho]) by gi¬ 
ving up what seldom amoiiiited to 50l. a year, 
obtained for himscU’and his successors not less 
than 2001. But for an .indisputable proof, ap¬ 
peal we to the tenths and lirst fruits settletl 
upon the clei'gy in perpetuity, and in sucli 
sort as to be daily adding to the real estate of 
the church. In the year 17.^4, the capital of 
this fund amounted to 030,0001. a great part 
of which, all I mean which is not distributed' 
by lot, should be reckoned double, because it 
reepdres an equal sum to be raised, in order to 
obtain it; tlie whole of which accumulating* 
treasure, is appropriated to the purchase of lands 
settled upon the churcli for ever, and in the 
strongest and most irrevocable manner ; and 
wliicb, in a course of years, will throw into 
the bands of the church a much greater landed 
property, than the popish church had at the dis¬ 
solution of monasteries, and if not restrained 
in due time, may vest the whole land of the 
kingdom in the church. So indulgent a mo¬ 
ther was ([iieen Anne, to her orthodox sons, 
and so obedient and awetl are the lay children 
of ^he church, that not one of them has since 
<lared to open his mouth agaiiisCthis prodigious 
acquisition lofjped off from the crown, and by 
consequence for ever lost to the necessities of 
the state, to which, however, some people think 
it might be applied with more [)ropricty^ be¬ 
cause with more utility, and that the church 
may very well content herself with thtrfaifpor- 

V 2 
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tioii, tliat in a course of fifty years lias been 
gathering for her. 

Ill the mean time we hear many complaints, 
that theiiifcrior clergy are jioorly, that is insuf* 
ficiently provided for : what rule then shall we 
laydown, toascertain the proportion of worldly 
means, that go to a sulheient maintenance? 
For iiiy part, I know but of oie, which it is 
proper for a Christian clergy to regard, viz. 
havifig food and raiment^ tet us be therewith 
content. Aye, but a clergyman is e^vpe^led to 
make a figure, and be at considerable expences, 
according to his station, &c. Pray what do 
you mean by making a Jigure ; explain your¬ 
self : is it some sort of figure ditierent from 
what is mentioned in the ordination office? If 
you mean making a figure in elegant life, dress, 
entertainments, who are they that expert 
this? Who requires it at your hands; not Je¬ 
sus, not Paul. And pray, to whom are you to 
gi\ e your last account, to the men who expe<^rt 
this figure from you, or to God ulio docs not? 
Or can you in goo(I earnest make this figure, 
wirliout omitting to make what is, or should 
he your proper figure? If the church requires 
it, or the interests 'thereof, as distinguishe<l 
fruni the real interests of Christianity, why will 
you not allow 'us to put this among her spots 
and blemishes, for assuredly she deviates so far 
from the cliurchofChrist.—You say that trades¬ 
men, master-coopers, &c. can make a better 
figure than you, and some of them amass 
their thousands, who can neither W'rite nor 
rea<.i^tr<ie euglish. Alas, for pity, that tlie 
children of this world should be wiser in their 
generation, than the children of light.—But, 
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be ingenuous and speak your conscience; would 
you really wish to be in possession of those 
thousands, with all the guilt upon your mind 
of that oppressive and iniquitous traffic,-by 
which they have been got together? Do you 
really tliink that every man ought to be at li¬ 
berty to make the most of every advantage and 
opportunity he has of getting moneys How 
many of these prosperous blocknmkers, See. do 
you know, who do think so? And if you 
think so too, you have reason to lament that 
the trade of a parson is not so good as other 
trades. Are such complaints decent in the 
anouths of clergymen? And yet from whom 
are they more frequent than from clergymen, 
who, however, from their appearance, seem to 
want no man»ier of thing that is good. Cto to 
a visitation dinner, what do you hear relative 
to the clergy, but remarks upon good prefer¬ 
ments and better preferments. Who is to have 
the next living, and what it is w’orth. Is not 
all this in the way of trade? And ought you 
to be scandalized that infidels and profane lay¬ 
men treat your profession as a trade, v hen a 
large majority of your own order do the very 
same. What a scene might be opened, if one 
was at liberty to descend to particulars, ,aiid 
shew, not by one or two, but multitudes of in¬ 
stances, liow these inlerior clergy, wlio arc so 
poorly provided for, spend the time and the 
money they have already! Is it prcsuincable 
that if they had more they would spend it bet¬ 
ter? Let us then for shame cease these com¬ 
plaints, seeing that indeed they amount io no¬ 
thing more or less, than that we are fiot sufti- 
^iently accommodated with the good things of 
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this life, or caiXiot aflloi d to be so idle, wicked, 
luxurious, knavish, debauclicd, and every way 
as sensual as our happier brethren of the laity. 
Shquld we that should be tlie light of the 
world, and the salt of the earth, repine that we 
have not our reward in this life? Tliese arc 
the earnings of those, vdto sit in darkness and 
the sliadow of death, and have np savour of 
life in them ; and it is our especial business, in¬ 
stead of running witli tliem in a race i)f cor¬ 
ruption and death, to shew unto them a more 
excellent way, the narrow way which Icadcth 
unto life, — the wa}^ of hujniliLy, patience, for¬ 
titude, resignation, and contentment. I there- 
I'orc do lament, and while it continues, ever 
will lament, that my hreihron sulfer themselves 
to be so much amused and deliuled with the 
charms of v. orldly power, and woi ldly wealth, 
and worldly ea^e, which the pcf)plc love to 
throw in their way, to sto]) months who 

should hearan open and noble testimony against 
their corruptions. 

IV. dlie good Dr. is ingenuous enough to 
confess, that there is yet loo much of the per¬ 
secuting leaven still left among the clergy (loo 
much undouhtcdlv if any at all) but thinks it 
is dyingavay In degrees, which is no bad news 
if it be true, i^ut be must excuse me from 
thinking that the instances he has brought to 
prove tlie declension of this evil s}jirit, come 
up to the point. No such sect as the metho- 
«iists ever appeared among us before, since the 
toleiation act. And iliat. wholesome law was 
nrovified as Dr. Joilin observes, In^ the civil, 
not Ine ^'^x'^c5ia.s^icai j)owers, to prevent our do- 
onr aiic.tber any bodily liarin, “ Uut tlie 
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bishops did not call upon the pow crs, nii 

tins occasion.” They did wisely. Tiu'y m ere 
very sure the ci>vil po^veis would not pay the 
least regard to any such solicitation, “ Farther 
than this they did not make use of those ])ow- 
ers on this occasion belonging to them by the 
constitution.” However, 1 knoM' one < ase 
where this was done, and the cause brought to 
sentence, and where, I have been told, thedi.^- 
senters interposed to prevent the execution ol 
it; pleading, that as they had a discipline among 
themselves, and as the dissenters had oil this 
ticcaslon lent the methodists their names, in 
licensing their house of worsliip, they should 
look upon it as an intringenicnt of the tolera¬ 
tion at^ if the ecclesiastical eonrt proceeded 
farther, whatever the canons may import. And 
I myself know several methoilisi taliernac.lt s 
entered at the sessions, some in the nanus of 
presbyterians, others in the names of (jiuilvcrs, 
who never see the inside of tlicm, and this to 
secure thcmselvesfrom persecutions, with which 
they have lieen tlireatened liy the church of 
England clergy. It is not yet a year and an 
half since a vicar of York minster, was pre¬ 
sented by a parochial minister of that city, for 
iVe(|uentiiig a methodist^ meeting, and though 
tliefatt was plainly proved, and even, as X re¬ 
member, to ills officiating there, tiie Judge of 
the court, from whom 1 had the account, said 
there was iiotiiing in our eccle.sia.slical const it 

that would render tlie party obnoxious to 
church censures. And indeed as this const 
tuiion is merely canonical, so far as the exercise 
of it belongs to the bishops, I. believm ^their 
lordbhips are very willing to leave it in that 
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problematical slate, in which U has existed fbr 
years backwards, especially since the at¬ 
torney general’s, (now lord Hardwick’s,) ar¬ 
guments in the case of a church-warden’s oath, 
hav e convinced the world how precarious that 
power is with respect to civil constitution prin¬ 
ciples.—For the rest, how the inethodists have 
been treated by church of England, ortho¬ 
dox mobs, cannot be unknown to Dr. T. nor 
is it unknown to you that in Whiteheld's late 
case, the sense of the mob, was the sense of a 

I 

How bithops have treated tlie inethodists in 
common discourse, I have been an car-witness 
myself; viz. with language not only below the 
episcopal dignity, but even inconsistent with 
common decency : inwhicli, to my knowledge, 
they liave been followed witli great zeal, by 
our brethren, from the chaplain to the country 
curate. And it is not vet ciglit months since 
I heard such invcBives against them from the 
pulpit, on a very public occasion, by a digni¬ 
tary ot Iiigh rank, as put many to the blush 
who never pretended to be thf’ir friends. All 
the world knows oi' a dirty pamphlet, which a 
certain prelate set out^ against J. Wesley,—As 
to the case ofthe dissenters, all the bishops and 
all divines of sense, know what xvii hotdeth their 
hands from clawing tlie unqualified dissenters; 
and I can assure the Dr, that some attempts 
were made uj>on the late Dr. Foster, which 
made him open liis month in a public coflce- 
house, in a very remarkable oration, after which 
lie wat easv fur the rest of his life. Ik sides the 
cause heic insinuated, there is another better 
known. I’hc Hubscribing dibsciitcrs, have been 
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allowed by the justices, either premise forni^ 
of their own, or else have subscribed in the 
very terms of the A(f, 43. Elizabeth. To the 
latter privilege, llie divines of the church are as 
legally intituled as the dissenters. And I be- 
licv'e our 7ninhtcrial inipo.'icrs of subscription 
(who were never supposed to wrait cunning) 
had much rather the dissenting clergy should 
not subscribe at ail, than tlieir own clergy 
should be in danger of being seduced by so in¬ 
convenient a precedent. Some justices liave 
been dealt with by some bishops, to come into 
the canonical form, who in some instances have 
pre vailed, but in others, they have found more 
rational magistrates a little iinti actable: I could 
add more u])on this subject, if it was not too 
delicate for a thorough discussion; and only 
desire to ask Dr. Tucker, what he thinks M^ould 
be the consequence of our bishops attempting 
to execute the penal laws against such dissen¬ 
ters as are obnoxious to them; and whether he 
docs not believe the bishops are apprised of that 
consequence. 

“ The clergy, says the worthy Dr. are much 

come oif of lute from their bigotted anathe- 
“ matizing spirit.”— Of^late, indeed, if so it is, 
foi- instances, which might otherwise, perhaps, 
be called recent, may be ap[/eale<l to, which 
seem to denote that this spirit v/as cultivated 
^lol long ago, with as much assiduity as ever, 
'J'lierc was liardly a treatise wherein Dr. Mid¬ 
dleton’s Free Inquiri} was opposed, where the 
Dr. and his adhcients were not reminded of 
.their contravening their subscriptij^ns.*. The 
same spirit more illustriously flaming in the 
writcis against the Disquisitions. The bishop 
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of Clogher, ai^d Dr. Carter, have remarkably 
felt the eifet’ls of it; and more lately still, the 
only two pamphlets vdiich have yet professedly 
appeared in opposition to Dr. Laxv's appendix, 
to the last edition of his Considerations on reli* 
gioHj have imputed to him, the one socinia?iism, 
the other the guilt of Ai,iauias and Sapphira, for 
going against his subscriptions.—As to the in¬ 
stance appealed to by the Dr. I must confess 
my ignorance. I do not understand the dis-^ 
tindtion between the Junda77icfitaIs of religion, 
and iht essentials to salvation ; and I grievously 
suspe^l; there is a lurking fallacy in that dis- 
tinrtion, -which the good Dr. is not aw are of, 
thc^t fiuida^nentals respccl the private and 
personal religion of individuals, they must be 
the same things with, and consequently as va¬ 
riable as the essentials to salvation. And for 
this I appeal to ihe renowmed ChillingAvorth, 
wlm replies to liis adversary, calling for a cata- 
ioiruc of fundamentals, tliat he might as well 
require a coat to fit the moon, or a dial calcu¬ 
lated for all meridians. It remaiTis then, that 
these invariable tundamentals, must be the 
fundamentals of ]n.d>lic rcligi(.» ^ alias tlie fuu- 
daincutais of a visible church, which must im¬ 
ply, t])<at an adiici-cui'-c to sue!) fundamentals 
is indispeiisabie w ji(a-(‘s(a' they are knoK'n ; and 
accordingly, th'csc essentiiiis to salvation are 
allowed to be rid at ice only to eases oi' ignoi'ance, 
incnpacitif, want of opporlnnitij, Sec. that is, to 
cases where sueh fundamentals cannot he had. 
On any other supposition, the distinction is 
nonsense, and would have been so treated by 
Claike, IhdgifV. Foster, Taylor, 8ce. w'ho, how- 
ever by tl\e way, had t/icir invariable funda- 
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jiicntals too, mz. An iniiversal^ght of nature, 
of M'hicli tlu'Y made much tlie same use as Wa- 
lerland, Chapman, Wheatly, &c. made or 
church fundamentals. And the ftw(I(mentals 
of religion, being an equivocal term, 1 do not 
wonder that it served for the foundation of a 
coalition, from \v hit'll i>one were excluded, but 
tliosc w ho stuck to tlic genuine gospel of Christ 
in opposition to both. And this indeed is the 
true sohuioii of that paradox, advanced by the 
never taiiingDr. >\'arburton, rl:.. Thatachurch 
establisiimcut is a j)rinci]>lc of natural religion. 

V. TliC learned Dr. leaving given up the 
late bislioj) of Durham so frankly, 1 shall not 
aild one word more iqionthat subje(‘‘h Be Ids 
failings buried in oblivion, and his virtues shine 
Ijcfore nu n to the glory of God, and the edi-r 
hcation of liis surviving brcthri'ii, to whom hi 
some tilings lie Icl t a better example, tlian some 
of them liavi,' hitherto follow ed. 

The lire and candid Disquisitions, T saw iu 
Aiss, at least a great part of them hefoic they 
were communicated to the public; but had 
not the least concern in the hist volume, and 
only wrote a single letter, inserted in the Hd. 
c;f the two a]3peals which followed them. Both 
tludisquisitions and apjicals, arc now certainly 
known to he the compilation of/mc single man, 
who solicited sentiments and rescripts from dif¬ 
ferent (juai tci's, and from men of very diftereiit 
sorts and professions, who were entirely stran¬ 
gers to each other, and wdio therefore cannot 
be supposed to liavc had any concerted view’s, 
save tile single one of amending the liturgy. If 
the Dr. supposes them to have h'adany oblique 
or sinister \ iew’s, as a bodp, I should not doubt 
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but to convinV him to the contrary, if ho 
■would explain himself. What views the com¬ 
piler (who was likewise the editor) might have 
of the indirect sort, he best knows himself I 
have had at least one hundred letters from him, 
and never could discover any views in him, 
but that single one of advancing the honour 
and interests of pure unadulterated Christianity. 
Perhaps, if tliis should be the same man who 
corresponded with Dr. T. the Dr. may imj)ute 
to him arian QY soclnianvicws,^ but I can assure 
the Dr. that when that person lirst undertook 
the disquisitions, he was as orthodox in tliosc 
points, as any of us; as Mdll readily appear to 
any one who will compare what is said concer¬ 
ning the athanasian creed, in the Ist. and S2d. 
editions of those same disquisitions. I believe 
he altered his sentiments afterwards. But his 
after-views, whatever they jnight be, ought 
not to be imputed to tlie ori£;hial of the 

disquisitions; which I will own were upon a 
phn which 1 (as well as Dr. T.) think was too 
narroxVj but narrow in a different way. And 
with rcspe<?t to the matter of frn^i, mentioned 
by the Dr. I would only beg of him to recol¬ 
lect, w'hcther the compluisance objected to was 
not really and in truth such a complaisance to 
the athanasians,. as tlic disquisitor very well 
knew tlie arians and socinians, or one of them 


at least could not join in. 1 know something 
of the story, and am sorry to say that I am 
afraid it is not candidly represented. T am 
likeseise sorrv to find this w'oithv gentleman 
giving into that low piece ofcluirch cun- 
iiiii<*',%)t‘hnputing bad views to ^le espouseri 
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of a cause, to the intrinsic lyerits of which 
there can be no just or reasonable objedtion. 

For instead of their multiplying objections 
to the liturgy, they have hardly pointed .out 
a tenth part of such as might be made, and 
have been made by other hands. I will men- 
tipn one to a doClrine Which stands in the front 
%#i'our daily service, and which I think no 
rious man, after a moment’s consideration, will 
allow to be true doClrine. It is said expressly 
in the exhortation^ “Thatwe ought most chiefly 
to confess our sins to God, wdien we assemble 
and meet together.” If this be true, it must 
be a greater duty to confess that we are sinners 
in general, than to acknowledge our particular 
transgressions in private; and by what scrip¬ 
ture our liturgists would prove this proposition, 

I cannot imagine. It is plain they have made 
no sort of provision for the sinner’s confessing 
his peculiar sins in the assembly. I know those 
who make a practical use of this doCtrine, and 
alledgc, that if tliey do but make the more ma-* 
tcrial confession in public, they may well dis¬ 
pense with themselves on other occasions. Ail 
this, however, is for the honour of the church! 

But for once let us #idinit the disquisitions 
have been too minute : why are not the grosser 
faults amended? Do the disquisitions stand 
in the way of that ? Does it follow that because 
some men have accused the church, where she 
is not guilty, that therefore she is under no ob¬ 
ligation to reform Mdierc she is?—And here 
again comes in the competent krmvledge of 
'mankind. For heaven’s sake jvhat this 
knowledge to do in a question that concerns 
reformation upon Christian principles? Is it 
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not sufficient Vhat preachers of the Christian 
religion kmnv what mankind ought to be? If 
Iyetpleaxe men, f am not the serva?it q/ Christ. 
OiM* blessed Saviour knezv zvkat was in man^ 
Vhat was the use he proposed to make of this 
knowledge. Was it to acconiinodate his doc¬ 
trines to the taste and temper of the world? Or 
rather to send his truths home to the hearts 
thus knew, w'ith tlie greater force and precision. 
If the disquisitors proposed to alter any thing, 
so that it should not be in perfe^d agreement 
with those truths, they are so far to be con¬ 
demned ; but I insist upon it, that is the only 
criterion by Avhieh they onglit to be tried at 
any Christian bar in the w^orld. Indiscretion 
in a righteous cause, and in contradistinction 
to liuman prudence, is no crime before any tri¬ 
bunal where Christ is supposed to preside. And 
if this he all the discjuisitors Inive to answau’ for, 
it is v.’fll enough for them. Ihit for my part, 

I am but too apt to think, that these same ui^- 
quisitors*bad but too great a knowledge of man¬ 
kind, or at least acted too nuicli upon that sup- 
])ositioii. Thewhiiiing, wheecMingstyle, where¬ 
in they express themselves, always looked to nu: 
like a design to overt*ake our ie\ ererul fatbei\s, 
in their owr sort of craftiness. They failed 
indeed, gi'car h"iii tlicir knowledge of mankind, 
when they supposed a convocation woulil or 
might be Inoupjit to come into a reformation 
of church matters f)f any kind; but, however, 
it was ci\h to suppose it, and the members of 
that bodv wereas civil in the answ^er thev gave 
tliem* whfcli.w.IS i'V tlu' hand of John \\ liitc, 
tile most llaming cJnirch bigot tliat we have 
had among us tor sijine years, b'his man v\'us 
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sent Ijissing hot from his controversy with the 
dissenters to answer the disquisitors, on which 
occasion, though he seemed to abate a little of 
his fury, in conformity to the complaisant style 
of his antagonists, yet did he find means to let 
them sufficiently understand the sense of his 
masters, viz. an utter aversion to all proposals 
for a reformation. And yet perhaps no man 
ever contributed more to shew the necessity 
for it, than this same White, by his inconsis¬ 
tency in his two defences of the church ot En¬ 
gland, the one against the dissenters, the other 
against the papists. 1 called Mr. fVhitc the 
most flaming church bigot we have had among 
us for some years. But I beg his pardon. I 
must except Ro.sxvcll of Taunton, who wrote 
remarks on the disquisitions, and who, as it 
was said, was really out of his senses. But as 
flliite was a more sober zealot, and, as be in¬ 
timated more than once, was employed hy au¬ 
thority^ may wc not presume that lie exhibited 
the true spirit of liis masters, and only spoke 
what that venerable body really thinks? ‘' As 
much scripture as you please, but no disqui- 
“ sitions,” said a right Reverend prelate to M. 
P. IL—And says another prelate ot the ma¬ 
nagement of a certain society, with respect to 
. tlic savages in foreign partsLook you bre- 
“ thren," here are bibles for you, and it is a part 
“ of our doctrine that you cannot find true 
Christianity, as you ought to believe and 
profess it any where else. But then he 
pleased to observe, that though we are afraid 
“you will not understand what ^yo A. read, 
“ witliout some man should guide you, and 
therefore provide missionaries tor you, yet 
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*V;v€ expecb tl^at they teach you Christianity, 
“ not accoifling- to the biblc, but according id 
“ the forms of the church of England, and if 
‘‘ you M ill not learn it according to those forms, 
“ YOU must not be taught it at all at our ex- 
“ pence, and we have only to recommend it to 
your consideration, whether it is better for 
you, to learn it in our way, or not to learn 
“ it at all” As to the poor savages indeed, it 
would not be very surprising if they shouUl not 
be able to pick this sense out of what is said to 
them, or should not see into the iniquity of 
this sort of condiufl. But for our prelates to 
hold the same language to men of learning and 
edueatidii, who they know must seethe incon¬ 
sistency of it, slievvs a kind of confidence iii 
tlieir cause, wliicli is proof against all reason 
and argument, and very well justifies what Dr. 
T. seems to hint, that our churclnnen very 
well know, theh' civil lea dvrs xciU never consent 
to hove an If such re/or mat ion made as, 
that is to say, any reformation at all. For 
what refoiination may not be laid aside and 
disappointed upon such pretences as the worthy 
Doctor there mentions? 

The dissenters nuisf begin first. lla\c 
they not begun over and over? And to what 
purpose? W h 3 \to be laughed at, reviled, threat¬ 
ened, and almost every wav mal-treated, and 
worse used than probably they would have 
been, had they sat still and never begun at all. 
The Dr. cannot he ignorant of what bishop 
Burnet says of the management at the Savoy 
confe/ence, and the politic use that was made 
of drawrtig fhe dissenters in, to begin first. 
And \vhat security^ have the prelates given to 
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th<j posterity of these rnen^ tli^ they shall fare 
better than their forefathers, if they should be¬ 
gin again? 

“Oh, but their forefathers begun wrong!” 
why aye, and probably never will or can begin 
right, till they take their directions from the 
church of England : and that is to say, till they 
cease to be dissenters. And here Dr. T. seems 
to me to think that the less these people alter, 
tlie less they object to, the more striking would 
be their pica for non-conformity. A propo¬ 
sition, the proof of which seems to depend upon 
this, viz* that the sfro?ig reason and evident 
vecessitif he mentioned, have no reference to 
the consciences or the sentiments of the dissen¬ 
ters, but solely to the honour and interests of 
the church of England, and consequently, that 
the honest and sensible Christians appealed to on 
this occasion, must all of them be, staunch 
members of that communion. Had the heroes 
of the church of England, made it appear be¬ 
yond all reasonable dispute that the dissenters 
had departed too far from the plan of the church, 
bornething might be said for Dr. T’s. propo¬ 
sals. But so far from this, that some church¬ 
men of no ordinary abilities and eminence, 
have been asliamed of, and given up their 
own champions. A circumstaqce by the way, 
which will help us to account for that dead si¬ 
lence on the part of the church, which has been 
observed with respect to some excellent pamph¬ 
lets very lately publislied : and which I need 
not mention to you. 

“If the dissenters vsillwot begin, thecl\prch 
cannot.’’ What hinders the church? Itshduld 

X 
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seem, by Dr.'VT’s. concessions above, that 
churchmen themselves see strong reason and 
evident necessity for altering some things. Be 
these more or fewer, the same reason and wc- 
cessity for altering them will subsist, whoever 
begins. And why should not this be the 
church ? Letussupposlourmostand right Rev. 
fathers convinced by these strong reasons of 
this evident necessity for altering, -&c. In 
this case, the alterations are to them as well as 
the dissenters, matter of conscience. And is 
it possible to imagine, that if on such convic¬ 
tion, they should apply to our civil leaders to 
Iniv^e these things altered, that they would meet 
Mdth a repulse ? Even upon Dr. T’s. hypothe¬ 
sis, it is their duty to try. And till they do 
try, there is no man of common sense will ever 
be persuaded that they will not sticceed, upon 
whatever suppositions the case may be stated. 
And as things appear now, all sensible and judi¬ 
cious men will believe they are only kept from 
trying, by reasons which concern their own re¬ 
pose, and their own worldly prospects, rather than 
their want of convi6t^n, or the impropriety of 
beginning. 

To Dr. T’s. concluding paragraph, I liardly 
know what to say. I would willingly hope 
that he wrote* it in too much haste to reflect 
upon the shocking tendency of one of his opi¬ 
nions, namely, that the church of England in 
particular, is no otherwise answerable for the 
present corruption of manners, than the Chris¬ 
tian religion in general. Does Christ indulge 
his-vdisciples in such corruption? And does 
church of England? Is such corrup- 
Uou consistent with our acceptance with, and 
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bur adherence to Christ? A:/d is it not con*- 
sistent with our acceptance with, and our ad¬ 
herence to the church of England? Would 
Christ receive men to his ordinances, who 
come there with no other view but to qualify 
for a civil post, and who would never come 
there but on that account ? But enough has 
been said of this before. We know very well 
what mischiefs an excess of liberty do to reli* 
gion, but I think Dr. Tucker is too rash in as¬ 
serting that the very best religion that ever ex¬ 
isted, would be unable to counterbalance it. 
For how shall this be known till every weight 
and every obstru^lion laid upon this religion, 
be taken off it, and the religion itself be suf¬ 
fered to have it’s free course without any unna¬ 
tural incumbrance. We charge the church 
with la 5 ^ing on this incumbrance; and she has 
never yet acquitted herself of this charge, nor, 
in her present circumstances, ever can. And 
till these obstru<5lions and Letts are taken 
away, \re may venture to presume that Chris¬ 
tianity, true, pure genuine, and unadulterated, 
would have different eifc6ts on the community, 
than any that result from mere temporal in- 
jmi6fions. We grant the* magistrate is highly 
hlaineable for his reniissness,and the rather be¬ 
cause he is a Christian^ in name at least. But 
Christian or not, he miglit do his business ef- 
fecfually, namely, secure external peace and 
good Older, w ithout one grain of religion, of 
any sort. Pure religion, and undefiled, aims 
at what the magistrate cannot reach, the heart 
of man ; aims not to make men simpljj g«^d, 
but good when and where the man is secreted 
^ X 2 
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from the eye the magistrate. This is the 
province of the priest, or rather of the prophet, 
but priest or prophet, he may preach till he 
lo^es liis breath without effect, if the men he 
preaches to observ^e, that instead of being him¬ 
self convinced of the truths of Christianity, and 
of \valking in the narrow way he recommends 
to others, he indulges himself in worldly con- 
iie^'tions of the pleasurable, the ambitious, and 
the lucrative kind. In these conne6tions, and 
in many scandalous consequences of them, the 
magistrate indulges him, and the church far 
from reproving the magistrate, thanks him and 
owms Jier hiuh oblio’ations to him for this in- 
diligence. Is the efficacy of true Christianity 
to be judged of by the fruits brought forth in 
such a church as this? Let no master in Israel 
for very shame assert such a doctrine. The 
priest should mend the magistrate, and instead 
of that, the magistrate spoils the priest; and 
sets him in such a light, that the people (^wffio 
love well enough to have it so) imagine the 
priest aims to strike no deeper with the sword 
of the spirit, than the magistrate does with tlie 
sword of steel. 

As to Dr. Tucken's sentiments, I presume 
newt to inle’fcre with him. Let him enjoy them 
in peace for use, for compulsion I abhor, nor I 
trust tvill he be able to fix a plea for it upon 
me, cither in the postscript, or any other per¬ 
formance of mine. On the other handy I say 
the defenders of a church, established upon ci¬ 
vil authority, and with exclusive privileges, 
plead/or it, or give up their cause. Hun¬ 
ger and nakedness are in truth as compuisorif 
, things, as halters and whips. And as far as 
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my penetration reaches, the s/irit of cliristia- 
nity is as averse from a starmug, as a harmng, 
fining, or 'tvhippmg inquisition; and is not tliis 
the precise case with non-subscribing clergy ? 
And when Dr. Tucker shall demonstrate to me 
how he can contrive to establish a church, that 
is, put it into the especial protection of the ma¬ 
gistrate, preferably to any other church, with^ 
out an inquisition of the former sort, 1 will then, 
but not till then, allow that a truly Christian 
church may be established in his sensp of the 
word; and what is more, that the church of 
England is such a church. So much for this 
worthy well-ineaning Dr. to whose concluding 
prayer, I most heartily say, Amen; though 1 
am obliged to confess that 1 should hud neither 
joy nor peace, (meaning the joy and peace of 
the spirit) believing as he does. 

Jk S. 1 have just received an account that 
the late learned and pious Dr. Doddridge was 
prosecuted by the chancellor of the diocese 
for keeping an academy; that the Dr. obtained 
a j>ro]iibition, and was followed by the chan¬ 
cellor into Westminster-hall, where the Dr. ob¬ 
tained a complete victory over the said chan* 
cellor. 
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3^ETTER, &c. 


Dear Sir, 

1 HAVE read over your volume of Dr. S's. 
Discourses, as I would do every thing that 
comes from so venerable a hand, with care 
and attention. The learned and excellent au¬ 
thor has no occasion for any encomiums from 
me, audit would be a disinpenuous aft’e6i;atioa 
to heap compliments upon him now, when I am 
going to declare myself dissatisficil with him 
for publishing such a performance as this, at a 
season when the state of religion appears tome 
to requ ire some endea vours from us of the clergy, 
of a less jncchanical nature than a servile, con ¬ 
formity to rubrics and caiu:>ns. Whatever 
opinion I may entertain of the learning and 
judgment which Dr. Slnji’p has discovered in 
sonic of his w ritings, and notwithstanding the 
high veneration which his piety, probity, and 
candour, in public and private life, demand 
from every one, I can go iio farther in^appro- 
ving the work now before me, thafi barely to 
admit that it might, witfi all its imperfections, 
{Jiocccd Iroiii an honest and good iieart, dl- 
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re6led however, in this instance, by an untimely 
if not an injudicious zeal. 

The first reflexion which occurs after the pe¬ 
rusal of it, is that in a book consisting of six¬ 
teen discourses, addressed expressly to a Chris¬ 
tian clergy, there should be so very few re¬ 
ferences to the grand rule of their ministerial, 
as well as personal condu6t, the holy scriptures. 
At present, I can recolle<5t but two instances 
where the scriptures are appealed to in the 
whole book; one in the charge concerning the 
rubrics in the communion ofiice, where mention 
is made of the case of Judas, with respect to 
unwortliy communicants, and the other in the 
13til. cliapge, page where 1 Cor. xiv^ is 
barely referred to for the meaning of the word 
prophecies, in the 73d. canon. There is indeed 
one thing that may be offered to account for 
this remarkable silence touching scripture 
authorities, arid that is, tl^at the subje^fs of 
these several discourses do not require any ci¬ 
tations from the scriptures, and are so chosen 
and laid out, as to make such citations unne¬ 
cessary, if not improper. But surely the wor¬ 
thy A. 1). hati the free choice of his own sub- 
jeiMs ; and it should seem to r(‘qiiire some pains 
and some contrivance to cluise subjects for such 
occasions and such assemldics, in the treating 
of wJiicIi an appe*al to tlie word of God WQ,uld 
be an impropriety.—Besides, 1 doubt the na¬ 
ture of the subjects themselves will hardly ex¬ 
cuse this default. It is true, the Df. professes 
no more than to give the clergy an account of 
lUeir legal obligations; but as he endeavours 
to biivfl tiisseobligations upon then consciences, 
they had uason to expect he should take some 
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(pains to sliew that the Ia^y and the gospet were 
in perfe6t agreement in the sev eral articles, to 
Hvbich their obligations are said to l etich. 

An obje6liou of this kind, if I mistake not, 
was once made to bp. Stillingfleet’s Ecclesislsti- 
cal Cases, which were originally visitation char- 
ges ; but this was easily, obviated by observing^, 
that his lordship employed his first discourse in 
laying out the duties and obligations of the 
clergy, as they are set forth in the scriptures 
and primitive anti(|uity, by which the clergy 
were taught, that these were their capital di- 
ret^ions, and that they had no occasion to lay 
any great stress upon any thing which inter¬ 
fered with them. 

My next remark is on the worthy Dr’s, au¬ 
thorities, such as Cosins, Sparrow, Gibson, 
Ileylin, Benntt, Nichols, Wheathy, Collier^ 
IVatcrland, and some others, who have strained 
every branch* of ecclesiastical authority to the 
highest pitch, and who have been all or most of 
them censured, and very justly, by the wise 
and moderate divines of the church oiEngland, 
for an unreasonable severity on this account. 
On many of the articles handled in these flis- 
courses, the good archdeacon might have bad 
the testimonies of men t'qual to these, at least 
in point of learning and judgment, and not 
inferior in candour and chrisfiiin charity : bi¬ 
shop Fleetwood for example, has two most ex¬ 
cellent dissertations, the one on the judgment 
of the church of England concerning lay-bap¬ 
tism, the other on the canonical prayer before 
sermon, where I am apt to believe, the Dr. 
might have met with some particujars'Vorth 
Jiis notice. Bishop Fketxvood’s small pieces 
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indeed, were gfown scarce at tlie time the Dr's, 
second charge on the baptismal rubrics was de¬ 
livered; viz. 1733, but they were all colle6i:ed 
and published four years after, viz. 1737, in 
One folio volume, which I remark, because 
the Dr. seems to say he had only seen Dr. Hey- 
iin’s Discourse on the i5th canon, though bir 
shop Fketwood’s works had then been pub¬ 
lished nine years, and have in them a great 
many things of great importance to the en- 
glisli clergy. 

There is no doubt but this collection of dis¬ 
courses will be an acceptable present to such 
of the clergy, as love to style themselves or- 
thodox; who commonly form their ideas of the 
rectitude of their own and other men’s opini¬ 
ons and pra6iices, by their conformity to ec¬ 
clesiastical creeds, articles, rubrics, constitu¬ 
tions, and canons. It may have its use too 
with others, who may occasionally desire 
dearer information than the face of a rubric or 
canon exhibits at the first view; and yet 1 must 
confess forinyowji part, thrjt after all the wor¬ 
thy Dr’s, good natured pains, he hath some¬ 
times halaiu’cd tlie scruple and the solution 
V itii so delicate u hand, and s])littlic difference 
with such im isil)lc nicety, tliat with respect 
to sdme points \i'hcrc I most wanted, and most 
desired satisl'a^ion, I am much in the case of 
th(; man in the comedy, and apt to cry out, 
probe fechsti: incertior sum mtilto (juam auduin. 

It is indeed extremely mortifying to find so 
excellent u pen as Dr. Sharpe's, citiployed in 
this y'ay. An attempt to reconcile certain 
tilings iit our church discipline, as it now 
stands, witli true duistianitv, or even with 
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common senise, is work only for Lombard of 
Aquinaa; such hearts and heacfsas Dr. Sharpe's, 
should never be put upon this drudgery. There 
is nothing so pitiable as to see this excellent 
pei’son making way for some of his solutions, 
by saying—“ That it is not to ho^conceh'cd the 

compilers of the cartons should set forth any 

order, that should clash with an a61; of par- 
“ liament, and that such and such things were 
“never disigued by our canonists, because 
“ they are such as could not with any propriety 
“ be made use of.” Vide page At the 

same time he is helping us to conceive by a 
number of instances, of what gross contradic¬ 
tions and improprieties our makers of rubrics 
and canons have been capable. 

So much for this work in general, pass we on 
now to a few particulars, unworthy, in my 
luimble opinion of the candour, probity, and 
judgment, of so good and so able a man as 
Dr. S. 

In the first of these charges, the Dr. makes 
a difference “ between that kind of clerical 
“ obligation arising from personal consent 
“ and voluntary stipulation and promise, and 
“ that whicli arises merely from the authority 
“which prescribes.” Page 5. It were^to be 
wished the Dr. had told us .in some of these 
discourses, wliat he thinks of the declaration 
or promise of obedience to our bishop, and the 
oaths of canonical obedience, which surely in 
the cases under his consideration, have respect 
to the authority tvhich prescribes. Dr. Nichols 
informs us from Lynwood, that the prcmiise of 
obedience to the ordinary, in theorAinatfon of- 
fi ce, and the oath of can oni c a 1 obedien ce at i nsti- 
tutions, relate to the canons and constitutions 
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6^ the church, ^Avhich are in force. Bishop' 
Itoadly indeed is of another mind, but as one 
of his antagonists justly observed, canonical 
obedience either meant obedience according to 
to the cations^ or meant nothing at all. Vide 
Calamy’s Lif^l^ of Baxter, chap. x. Here then 
is a consent to the canons, and a stipulation to 
observe them, as much personal and ^^oluntary 
as any of those to which ^Ir. Archdeacon as- 
tribes the highest obligations; and in that case, 
what becomes of this distinction ? But to pro¬ 
ceed, the reason on which Dr. Sharp enforces 
this superior obligation of the personal stipula¬ 
tion of clergymen is this, that ** they are sup- 
** posed to have satisfied themselves that the 
“ rites and ceremonies to the performance of 
“ whicli they have tied themsel ves with so great 
** solemnity, arc not against the word of God, 
bt^'ore they enter into such engagements.” 
One would hope this may be tlie case of some, 
but that it cannot he the case of all, and is not 
the case of above one in ten, may he very justly 
concluded from the nature of the thing, as well 
as from the knowledge of the men wh<i are thus 
engaged. With submission therefore, 1 think 
it is hardly fair to draw such important conse¬ 
quences from suppositions which arc so evi¬ 
dently contrary'to the matter of fa<5l. And 
*• * 

this is the reason why I should iiave thought 
it necessary for the good Dr. to have bestowed 
one discourse at least on the agreement of those 
stipulations (^which are not voluntarily under¬ 
taken, as the Dr. is pleased to suppose, but 
inipo>|efk required, and exacted of us) with our 
obligations to the gospel of Christ. I cannot 
find that he has said any thing sufficient to ex- 
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cuse him from this task, if this supposition will 
not do it; and I believe if had but cast his 
eye on the first four or five clergymen which 
stood next him, when he delivered this part of 
his charge, he would have found reason to have 
considered this supposition as a mere chimeera, 
and consequently to 1/avc abated something of 
the rigour of the obligation. 

And ill the name of good sense and Christian 
charity, why all this strictness about these per¬ 
sonal stipulations? Suppose an lionest man 
should ex post faCto, and upon farthei; exami¬ 
nation become unsatisfied, that our rubrics are 
agreeable to the word of God; \vo\i\dDi\ Sharpe's 
good nature, or bis Christian charity permit 
him to lay. the stipulator under this severe di¬ 
lemma, either to conform striClly and literally 
to his stipulation, or to forfeit his bread? Even 
Henry VIII. rigorous as he was, and particu¬ 
larly in the matter of supremacy, was prevailed 
with to qualify the oath with a clause impor¬ 
ting— So far as is consistent with the laws of 
Christ: ‘‘a condition, says bishop Burnet, 
“ which is tacitly implied in every covenant 
‘‘ with Iminan powers in a Christian country.” 
Will Dr. Sliarp say, this condition is not im¬ 
plied in these personal stipulations? If it is, 
what occasion for tins tragedy of vozvs at the 
altar, &c. (wlicre, by the bye, the promise of 
canonical obedience is made) which can serye 
for nothing that I can see, but to raise a suspi¬ 
cion that the conformity stipulated, will not 
bear an examination by the laws of God, and 
wants inforceinent from another qnartej*. 

‘‘ It hath been, we are told, pag5 6, the wis- 
“ dom of our church to lay us uuder these en- 
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** Ijagements, in order to preserve exa<^ uni¬ 
formity in public worship, and all the litui* 
“ gic offices.” Some people are of opinion, 
that the church hath not shewn much wisdom 
either in attempting the thing itself, exact uni- 
formiti)^ or in contriving the means. While 
men are left^to think and judge for themselves, 
and do not find that any precise modes of Chris¬ 
tian worship arc prescribed in the new testa¬ 
ment, it is not likely that any ordinances of 
man should make them uniform in matters of 
mere ceremony, unless you can find a set of 
men wlio will a6l like puppets, just as they are 
managed by the springvs and wires of human 
authority, without bestowing one refle^lioii 
upon what they are about. Divine worsliij>, 
whether public or private, should he a free 
will off ering, and where the mind is engaged in 
devotion, small attention will be paid to exter¬ 
nal circumstances; and *vicc verm. The his¬ 
tory of the a(?t of uniformity, its motives, and 
its consequences, is one of the most reproach¬ 
ful parts of the history of the churcli of En¬ 
gland, and should never be mentioned when 
we are exhibiting instances of the wisdom of 
tins our mother. As to the means of unifor¬ 
mity, as they are now establislied, they are far 
enough from attaining the end, unless expres¬ 
sing conformtiy in diver's ways (vide page 204) 
be the same thing \vith exact uniformity. In 
direct answer therefore to the I)r’s. question, 
viz. “How far we arc at liberty to dispense 
“ with ourselves on account of the forementi- 
“ oned engagements?”—1 think we are at this 
libert'y, so'far'as in process of time, and upon 
maturcr deliberation, we find auv circumstan- 
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ces in our conformity disagre^ble to the word 
of God; so far as by not conforming in such 
cases, no feuds, offences, or scandals, are oc¬ 
casioned in the congregation where we mini¬ 
ster; and so far as our superiors do not inter¬ 
pose, whilst they do not interpose, it is pre- 
siimeabie they se6 no occasion to do it: and 
the distin6lion between the authority that pre¬ 
scribes the siipuiation, and the authority that 
prescribes the rule of coujorwity^ is but a mere 
scboiaslic nicety. 

Once more, why should the pious and humane 
Dr. Sharpe, of all men in the kingdom, bind 
these heavy burthens upon his brethren? I 
put this question, because if the Dr’s, rule of 
obligation hold good, he seems to me to have 
k)o,^encd one of his own stipulations by an in¬ 
genious comment upon an article of religion, 
for which I doubt lie has but slender authority^ 
It seems he subscribed to the homilies, as con¬ 
taining “a gi)dly and wholesome do€lrine, 
“ necessary for the times they were written in/'' 
Where does he find these four last words? not 
in the xxxvth. article; which says simply Tze- 
cessary for these tbnes. Undoubtedly for the 
times they were written in, and for all subse¬ 
quent times, while the 39 articles should con¬ 
tinue to he subscribed as a test of orthodoxy. 
If the times when the articles and homilies 
were compiled, are the only times meant and 
referred to, our subscription fo the rest of the 
articles, must be understood with the same li¬ 
mitation. For instance, the three creeds may 
be proved by most certain warrants^ of scripture, 
says one of the articles. “Thismiglft be very 
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true, says a Subscriber in the belief of the 

compilers of tlie article, and as such I sub- 

§cribe the proj^osition, and bold myself well 
"^justified by the homily article.” I am cer¬ 
tain Dr. Sharpe >\'ill not approve this way of 
subscribing to that arUcle; no more do I. But 
then I insist that his interpretation is no better 
justified than this. For let it be considered, 
at what period of time did the dodrine of the 
homilies become unnecessary f Are godly and 
wholesome dodrines unnecessary i'or any times? 
May we innocently declare that ungodly, or 
unv'holesome or false doelrines, or doctrines 
wjiich u e do not believe ourselves are necessary 
for any times? At that rate a man might sub¬ 
scribe innocently to a system of pagan theolo¬ 
gy, and even the grossest corruptions of po¬ 
pery, which some very good Christians anrl 
good proicstants that I could name, have held 
to be necessary rebus sic stantibus^ for the 
times wherein they obtained respe6lively. But 
I trust, Dr. Sharpe is not so persuaded concer¬ 
ning an)/ doarines built upon the foundation 
of ike apostles and prophets^ and Jesus Christ 
the chief <oi'ncr stone; viz. that they are ne- 
ce'ssary at one time and hot necessary at an¬ 
other; and then the result will he, either that 
Di.*Sy/£/;'/;e subscribed every doctrine, argument 
and a.sscrtion in the homily-book, or that in 
the excepted instances he must avail himself of 
bishop Burnet's tacit condition: in which case 
^ve stipulators shall take leave to cuter into the 
church’s premises at the same door that he 
4o#l; which peiliaps was more than he inten¬ 
ded. But, 

As the good Dr. has for reasons of his own, 
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relaxed one stipulation in the .preceding case, 
so hath he straitened another even to suffoca¬ 
tion, and that, as far as 1 can see, without any 
sufficient grounds. In the third charge, page 
57i we have this passage:—Whereas we have 
most solemnly promised to give our faithful 
diligence to administer the sacraments and 
discipline of Christ, not only as the Lord 
“ hatli commanded, but as this realm hath 
“ received the same according to the com- 
“ mandments of God.”—Now if you will turn 
to the ordination office, you will not find the 
least trace of the disjun^ives, not o/i/y and hut^ 
which Dr. Sharpe has thought proper to insert, 

I suppose to support his subsequent reasoning 
which plainly goes upon the supposition that 
this realm hath received the sacraments and 
discipline of Christ, and requires them to be 
administered in some manner different^ or at 
least distinct from the commandments of God. 
^Lhcrcas the genuine unadulterated stipulation 
runs just thus : — ‘‘The sacraments and disci- 
“ pline of Christ as the Lord hath commanded, 
“ AND as this church and realm hath received 
“ the same, according to the commandments 
“ of God,” Plainly importing that this church 
and realm l^ave received and require to have 
administered the Christian sacraments and dis¬ 
cipline exa6lly in the same and in no other 
manner, than according to the commandments 
of God: by wdiich the stipulator is left at li¬ 
berty (if the church and realm should prove to 
be ihistakeii in the matter of faa) to adapt his 
ministrations to the commandments^ of*God 
and Christ, and to recede from any human in- 
iun6tions inconsistent with them. Bishop ^ur- 

Y 2 
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condition here is not tacit^ but most plainly 
expressed. Without this condition, a religious 
stipulation of any kind would be impious: with 
it, -no man is more obliged by a rubric than a 
canon, upon account of any personal stipula¬ 
tion whatever. The good Dr. having laid his 
foundation upon these {irecarious principles, it 
is not to be expelled that the superstructure 
should be without fault. I have not time to 
set down a variety of passages, to which, in 
my opinion, just exception may be taken: it 
will be suflicient to remark two or three. 

Charge iv. page 91* c. q. s. The Dr. signi¬ 
fies his opinion, that the bread and wine at the 
comm union, coinc under the notion of oblati¬ 
on, and that they are referred to as such in the 
prayer for the church militant, ej^iained by a 
preceding rubric: to support whic^ there is a 
long note of argumentation proceeding entirely 
upon the supposition that the compilers of our 
service would certainly prescribe or express 
nothing, but with the greatest liturgical as well 
as grammatical propriety, which, however, is 
Aery Httic to be depended on. For my part, 
I think it worth no man’s while to account for 
the inlention of the compilers of our liturgy 
and rubrics, which in many places is suffici¬ 
ently obscure; and least of all, would I lay 
any stress upon the intention of those ho put 
any thing in at the la.st remew. Probably 
enough they might think to distress the dis¬ 
senters the more (a point by no means indif¬ 
ferent to them) by giving this superstitious 
cast to the word oblations. But if this was 
really theh* meaning, tliey forgot two material 
things. 1. To order a side-table for the elements 
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fas Archbishop Laud had in his chapel) till the 
priest is ready for the action, prescribed in 
the rubric : and 2. to reconcile this oblation 
with the parenthesis in the con sec ration-prayer, ^ 
*piz. (by HIS OWN oblation of himself once ofr 
ferred) and with the passage in Hebrews, to 
which these and the folibwing words refer. 
Charge ix. IH 9 . “The puritans in the lat- 
ter end of (jueen J^lizabeth's, and the begiu- 
“ ningof kingreign, gave no little dis- 
“ turbance to the established church.” They 
who will be at the pains to consult Strype's 
Life of fVhitgift, will easily discern that the 
4:stah]ished church gave the first disturbance. 
Connnissions, articles, and injunctions, were 
sent out to inforce conformity. Against these 
tlie puritan^pmonstrated, as well they might, 
being manjilf them arbitrary a<^s of church 
Tyranny: and this disturbance in process of 
time, begat the venerable set of canons with 
which the church is now blessed. Some, if 
not many of tlicse puritans, particularly Udal 
were as good men as Dr. Sharpe ; and I need 
not give them a higher charat:lcr. 

Ibidem, page 100. “ And it was very 

“ tural for the convocation, to drop nothing 
of that branch of power over preachers, 
which the ecclesiastical laws.liad given to 
the ordinary, as being one of the strongest 
“ bulwarks of an established church.” The 
Dt. speaks here of the convocation's adfiiig in 
this adbir, of preaching licences, after some 
precedents since the reformation. But if the 
leader will step on with him to a curious potc 
at page 201, he will find very respeftiible pre¬ 
cedents for canonical restraints upon preach- 
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ing before the reformation, where the Dr. is 
ingenuous enough to own that what is one ojf* 
the strongest Bulwarks of bur established 
^ ^hjLxrch, ivas likewise one of the strongest Bul¬ 
warks of popery. I am sorry our expedients 
of support and defence, should be so near akin 
to theirs. Paul^ however, seems to have en¬ 
tertained an odd notion, as if it was a blessing 
in his time that (he xvord of God was not bounds 
and he carries it so far as to enjoin the Thessa- 
lonians to pray that the word of the Lord ynight 
have its free course. Aycl but in t\\\sfrccdo7ny 
Lollards and fflckiifites, and Quakers^ and 
Presbyterians^ and AlethodlstSy will preach. 
Why let them, saysP^/^/, if so be that Christ is 
preached any xvay, / therein do rejoice, yea^ and 
1 will rejoice. This whole ch^^e is indeed 
most unhappily exceptionable, aK is hardly 
consistent with what the Dr. says, page 197, 
that the reformed principles (if by this expres¬ 
sion are meant the original principles of refor¬ 
mation) are the only ones commonly espoused. 
If the age can bear such doclrines as these, I 
shall he for administering one more cathartic 
to it, upon a presumption tliat the last opera¬ 
tion has not sufficiently purged off' the dregs 
and remains of popery. ‘‘The beuchced clergy, 
t<ays the Dr. who are the only authorized 
pastors.” Is not this to put the light of the 
w'ord, under the bushel of a canon? It is a 
strange comfort, methinks, that some people 
take in observing that the toleration-abl v ill 
neither authorize the ministry of a dissenting 
teacher, nor justify his separation. As much 
as tdsay^ if we cannot claw the schismatics and 
seciaiists in this world, we hope to see them 
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peppered in the next; and if those hopes are 
well grounded, I wonder wheils they wil) ap¬ 
pear who grant these secta7n}its their licences. 

A little more respedi to our temporal goveriiqrsi^ 
than such an insinuation admits of, would not ^ 
be amiss: who, if tlicy have no proper autho¬ 
rity to ena6t or execute penalties, and censures 
for non-conformity, I do not know who has; 
and they are therefore in the right, and are 
doing nothing but their duty wlien they tie up 
the hands of those who claim it by a different 
title. 

Charge xii. I wish I could say I was more 
edified with this discourse, which begins, and 
in my humble opinion, too soon has done, with 
what 1 must needs call the most important duty 
of catechisi^. Because there are some par¬ 
ticulars in tlK^canons and rubric, which I think 
want to be explained, and particularly what is 
meant by catechising in the rubric? All that 
the Archdeacon thinks fit to inform us of, is 
that the rubric is our rule, and (to our comjori) 
takes place of the caiiou wltich enjoins us to 
catechise every Sunday and every holiday; 
whereas the gentler rubric orders only that the 
curate shall catechise on Sundays and holidays 
indefinitely, and by the rubric only the ordi¬ 
nary is to censure the ncgle^s of ministers 
herein; whence I think the consequence is, 
that if the minister do hut catechise two Sun¬ 
days, and two holidays in the year, the rubri¬ 
cal duty is fully discharged, and the ordinary 
has no farther business with him pn this arti¬ 
cle. But, as 1 said, I have some doubt what 
the rubric means by cxmniiilng tfie diUdhn in 
some Dart of the catechisnu lioes it mean, the 
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curate shall examine them sp as to find put 
whether they understand that part of the ca¬ 
techism or not? So one would think, because 
; Jn this way of examination, a part, and a very 
. sni'all part of the catechism might take up a 
good deal of time; otherwise this rubric might 
be fulfilled by receivii\g a single answ er to a 
single question. Or does the rubric mean by 
examination, that the curate shajl only ask the 
questions, and receive the answers by rote, 
just as they are set down in the catechism? 
This likewise is a probable interpretation ; for 
in the next iiibric but one, it is said, that when 
children of a competent a^e can say in their 
mother tongue^ the creed, the Lord's prayer, 
and ten commandments, and can also anszver to 
the other questions in this short catechism, they 
shall be brought to the bishop; 1 suppose, as 
fit to be confirnicd: which also seems to me to 
be the sense of tlic sixt 5 ^-first canon: or if it is 
not, the canon in this case, as in the other, 
must give place to the rubric. Be this as it 
will, I am greatly surprised to see it asserted 
by this worthy and pious divine, that he knows 
no means in the world more probable to pro¬ 
mote true religion among mankind, than the 
frequency of confirmations injoined by the 60th 
canon, and the great care to be used for se¬ 
curing the real'])cnefits of it to onr people, in- 
joined by the 6lst,—Now the frequency of 
confirmations injoined by the former, is that 
they should he triennial, and the care injoined 
to be taken by the latter, is that when the bi¬ 
shop shall assign any time for confirmation 
(which may^probably be two months before 
baud) the nunh^ter shall use his diligence to 
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J7rcpare and niake able, and likewi^se procure 
as many as he can to be theu.broiight, and by 
tlie bisbo]) to be coniinned. And in ibe tor- 
incr part of tlie canon, tlie subje<!'ts ot this ri ^ 
are then said to be made able when tliey can 


render an account ot‘ their iaitb, accorcling to 


the catecliisni in the book 


of CcMuinon Prayer. 


Here the utmost care injoined bv the canon, 
explained by the rubric aforesaief, is that tlie 
curate shall for two inontlis, every three years, 
teach as many children ot a competent age tor 
confirmation as he can, to say tlie cliuich ca¬ 
techism i)y licart.—I am almost provoked to 
say, taniamnt rtm tarn negligefticr ! Is this as 
probable a mean of promoting religion among 
?nankind, as a constant weekly course ol in¬ 
structing of children by such questions and 
explanaVions of scripture, as are most suitable 
to their memories and capacities? is there one 
in ten of tliose who can rcpcai ibcir catechism 
that understand it? Is the case of tlie hist, 
canon in any tiegree comparable tor promoting 
true religion, as tamily insti u/.*tion, ol w hich 
wc have nut a canon or a nibric that says a 


syllable 




llelievc me w hen I see so excellent 


a person asX)r. Sharpe nui\vi' such delusions as 
these, I am ready to w'cep tor vexation. 

Blit so it is, friend, no sooner do 

tlie best of men become ritu*ali.sts, but they 
inust, whether they will or no, tytbe inint, 
Hunisc, and cummin, and omit the weightier 
matters of the law. Thus you must by all 
means take care not to omit the surplice, or to 
read the second service at the altar table, and 
particularly on the north side of^it ;,you*inast 
never forget the of placing the elements 
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on the table immediately before such a prayer 5 
you must never say, here anlelh the goispel be- 
;^re the Niceiie creed, never read two collects 
rftr the day but in lent or advent: for these 
things you have most solemnly promised, and 
fitif>ulatcd with the church, and you can by no 
means dispense with yourself from the perfor¬ 
mance of them. They are matters of consci¬ 
ence, and are botind upon you by the most so¬ 
le 11111 tics. 

On the other han<l, concerning the edifying 
dispensations of the gospel, which should be 
free and diffusive as the air we breathe, we have 
no exhortations but to keep within rule ; never 
catechise out of the liturgic form; iiQver 
preach, let your talents and capacities be ever 
so well ada})ted to the province, without the 
bishop's licence or a benefice; for in no other 
case are you an authorised pastor: beware how 
you associate with any combinations of men, 
for the reformation of manners, or the propa¬ 
gation ot' ebristi^^n knowledge, witiiout a li¬ 
cense from the ordinary, and inform your¬ 
selves well, whether such license will screen 
you from the lash of the 73d. canon: it is l>y 
no means pre^per te) impeach the government 
and discipline okthe church of England, which 
js now established; which by the way, old bi¬ 
shop Leighton said, was, as to the administra¬ 
tion of it, the corruptest he knew of in the 
Christian world: perhaps matters are mended 
with us since: at least there has been time 
enough for it. 

I fenbear to remark upon the Dr’s, tender¬ 
ness in the case of pluralities, non-residcnce, 
^c. and his obsevvable expression, page 16T>, 
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that it is ii'ijling to stick upon words and disr 
tinctions^ m a case which surely should affe6i 
the conscience of a truly faithful and pious 
minister as much as any Dr. Sharpe has stafeet^^ 
I mean purchasing a bcneticc; put what 

colour you wilf upon the practice, or [>ut what 
circumstances you will into any particular case, 
it is, in iny opini#n, impossible to r^'concile it 
to the gospel of Christ, The benefice, says 
father Paul, is the salary for doinj^ the work; 
but whoever heard of a man’s purchasing with 
his money the price of his honest labour 1 The 
benefice, sa^^s Dr. 57mr/)e, is the only authority 
a man has for exercising tlie pastoral office. 
To purchase the benefice therefore, is to pur¬ 
chase the authority to exercise the pastoral of¬ 
fice, which ma}’ be reconciled to the gospel 
terms of vocation, by such as arc concei’iied, 
and have nothing else to do, if they are able. 

Upon the whole, such performances as this 
with such respectable names at them as Dr. 
Sharpe Sy will never do any good to clnistiani- 
ty; tending indeed to overthrow it by teaching 
the vast importance of externals in religion, 
and the great stress; we ought to lay on the 
tradit ions and commandments of men.—There 
is one good use indeed to be made of .such 
treatises, and of this in particular, and which 
1 sincerely pray our superiors may have the 
grace to make of it—namely, to draw from it 
fresh arguments for reformation of our present 
system of ecclesiastical matters, which, in my 
opinion, the good do6lor perhaps without de¬ 
signing it, hath afforded in greater abundance, 
and with more advantage, than e\fen tlte au¬ 
thors of the Free and Candid Disquisitions 
themselves. 

\ am^ dear Sir, vpur affe^ionate Servant, 




NOTES, See. 


w E would be glad to know, zeliaf doc¬ 
trine of the Trinity is here proposed as the sub¬ 
ject of examination? viz. whetlicrthe scripture 
doctrine, or the chiircJis doctrine. If the for¬ 
mer, we hav'e little to do with the church's 
terms. If the cluirch-do<5trjiie ol‘ the Trinity 
is to l)e examined, we presume the end of that 
examination must be to find out, wliethcr the 
church and tlie scriptures agree in the dextrine 
upon this subject, taught by them respe<5tively. 
In either of these cases, ruies of caution^ such 
as a zealous friend of the church may suggest, 
are very likely to he such incumbrances and 
limitations upon the freedom of examination^ 
as may tend rather to make it unsuccessfuL 
We therefore take the warning, and shall ac¬ 
cording! v be upon our guard. 

1 . 'Wc are told that the church-terms shoidd 
be understood in that senso only, in which 
they are used by tlic church, and in no other 
sense; and the reason given for this is, that they 
are church terms and not scripture terms. So 
that though these terms may be understood in 
a sense more agreeable to scripture than that 
sense which the chiireh puts 1142011 them, yet 
the examiner is not to understand them in that 
•souiuleVsense, but in the church sense only: 
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I 


and the case being stated upon the game prin¬ 
ciples, with rcspe6i to Dr. Clarke’s terms, the 
^ scriptures seem to be excluded from all inter- 
^^obition in this examination, so far at least as 
the church terms, and Dr. Clarke’s terms are 


Concerned, However, it would be somie com¬ 
fort, if we were no more, nor any otherwise 
bound to the sense of these church terms, than 
to those of Dr. Clarke, who, I dare say, would 
have allowed us to put any scriptural sense 
upon terms. And therefore, why we ought 
to interpret l)i\ Clarke’s terms in Dr, Clarke's 
sense, exclusively of all other senses, is a mys¬ 
tery to me, who never heard before of any ob¬ 
ligation to subscribe to Dr. Clarke's Scripture 
Doctrine, &c. 

2 . If I understand this casuist, unity is to 
he undetstood as stand in for one godhead on- 
ly. For one God, understood only in opposi¬ 
tion to idols or false gods, but not in opposi¬ 
tion to more tliau one person so called, is to 
be understood onlv o\' one godhead; nor indeed 
can be understood (as limited by Dr. Sharpe) 
of owe God, as distinguisiied fiom one godhead, 
godhead \% indeed a scripture word, but a 
W'ord of wdiich u}iify is no wdiere predicated in 
scripture. So that tlie Drs. unity, or one god¬ 
head, is a term.whose sense as given by the 
church, is not to be found in scripture: and 
as apprehend the one God of the scriptures 
is not used in opposition only to every thing, 
but to every person that is not by nature di¬ 
vine and €ttrnai.^V)ixt what does the casuist 


mean Jiy what follows? Unity, says he, as 
usedin this ''subjc<f^t, is not a scripture term. 
But aH the world knows,, that, as it is used in 
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tills silbje6t, it is a metaphysical and a philo¬ 
sophical term; and yet the Dr. tells ns, that 
We must take the notion of unity as iised-i|J.t-" 
this subjedt, not from metaphysical definitions,' 
or human reasoning* and philosophy, but 
WHOLLY from the scripture accounts of it. 
That is to say, we must take our notions from 
scripture of a thing for which the scripture has 
not a namel What confusion and inconsis* 
tency !—Ihit however, we say that unity is a 
sciiptiire term, and lias tlie same sense of 
agreement, concoril, and communion, where 
the oneness oFthe Father and Son is spoken of, 
as it has where the term itself is used in vdiat 
the Dr. would have us believe’is an infcrioi' 
sense. That they (the Apostles) may be one, 
(*ven as \vc \ ike Father and the *SV;«] arc one. 
This unity oi' the Father and the Son therefore, 
niu^t eitlier he an uniiyoi' ay;rcement, concord, 
or covuannion; or the unity of the apostles 
must be an unity of godhead. And if this unity 
of thcFathcrand Sou is never expressed in any 
different terms i)i scrif)ture, the Dr. is desired 
to inform us by what ap[)lication of his me¬ 
taphysical distim^fion, we are to undeistand 
the smtie t^’rms in a different sense. 

3. If the tCl in substance apj^‘l;ed to the Tri¬ 
nity he a term transferred to that siibjc<'^, it 
must be transferred /rrm some other subjert, 
and consequently cannot be exclusive of all 
other senses, but that vdierein it denotes the 
suppositum in which the Fatlier, Son, and Holy 
Spirit, and all the divine attributes are united. 
For then it must be transferred frt^m.womiw^* : 
that is, not transferred at all; or, in othe^ 
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words, must be s^ibstance in no sense at alL 
‘Whence I am afraid it will follow that the same 
Hutments which exclude the idea of extemiort 
from substance^ will likewise exclude the idea 
of substance itself from this subject. And then 
the church*tenn mhstamt may, and must be as 
void of authority from scripture, as’ the term 
extension. And the result will be, that the 
church must have a sense and ideas of sxih^ 
stance of her own, in applying that word ter 
the Trinity, which do not belong to substance, 
but to something else; no body knows what. 

4 . When the scriptures speak of Father, Son, 
and Holy^ Spirit, they always speak of them as 
distinct, separate beings, wliich istlie ordinary 
sense of the word person. If the church uses 
the term person in any other sense, and parti¬ 
cularly in a sense which excludes this idea of 
person, all that can be said is, that the church, 
rather than not talk of what she neither under¬ 
stands herself, nor can make any body else un¬ 
derstand, will talk jargon. If she would be 
understood and believed, she must not send us' 
to Atlianasius, but to Jesus and John and 
Paul. 

5. If the proprieties of the connexion be¬ 
tween person and substance^ cannot be disco- 
v^ered, how can the connexion itself be disco¬ 
vered? We say the connexion and mutual 
r.clation of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, and 
the proprieties of that connexion are suffici¬ 
ently discovered in the scriptures, and wc have 
no occasion to seek for farther discoveries; 
and they who do, will, we apprehend, only set 
themselves fast. The Dr. takes it for granted, 
.that in. the human person two different sub- 
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stances, or two different natures ate united. 
Suppose it should be denied that there are two 
different substances or natures in the compoi^d 
man^ how would the Dr. prove it? llesaj^slt* 
is matter of experience. But another may say, 
lie has no experience of,any difference of natures 
or substances in his composition. How would 
the casuist convince him? No other way 1 am 
afraid than by transferring terms from some 
other subject, and leaving their proper stgnih- 
cation behind him. If X\\C7natiner of the con¬ 
nexion of these two different natures is the only 
thing we are ignorant of, with respett to the 
composition of man, we must then know that 
tliere are two different natures or substances in 
man, and that these two different natures and 
substances arc conne6fcd some way. But if 1 
certainly know and see by intuition or expe- 
rjence, that two dilferent natures or substances 
are connefted in one subject, I must certainly 
know and sec the ntamier how, or else how is 
it possible for me to know or to conceive, 
cither that tliese substances are difftrent^ or 
that they are connected ? Tliis argument taken 
fro'm tlie composition of man, hath long been 
the palmary sophism, used to stop the inoutlis 
of those who complain of the unintelligibte ex¬ 
plications of the Trinity; and has just as much 
merit in it, as the logic of the popish priest, 
who began his argnment for transubstantiation, 
by presupposing Lord Halifax's belief of the 
Trinity. 

6. We do not complain tiiat the doftrine oi 
the Trinity is not made more int*iligible*in th( 
scriptures. We acknowledge, and are thank- 

ZX 
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ful that it is snilficiently intelligible there for 
our purposes, ikit we'complain, and justly, 
that the church hath made this doctrine less 
' rntclligihle than the scriptures leave it. — “Pro- 
“ bahly says the Dr. had more been told us, 
we had been no wdi^er.’' How so? “ Be- 
can've we arc not capable of understanding 
“ beyond our conceptions.” ’ Hence it slioukl 
seem to be a reasonable deduhtion, that Al¬ 
mighty God dispensctl no more knowledge to 
man, than his conceptions would admit of. In 
other words, every thing revealed is intelligi¬ 
ble by man. But it’ any part of the doctrine 
of the Trillitv is nicfimprchcusible^ as the Dr. 
after the [isendo Athanasius would have it, it 
should seem to follow that something is re¬ 
vealed to man, for which man is no wiser. 
Which, whetiier it be agreeable to the current 
account in scrijituie of God’s disjieusations ot 
knowledge, we leave the Dr. to consider.—If 
l»y pcr.wnal clniractenty the Dr. means only as 
1 suspect, personal names, I must tell him that 
■whatever he may do, other people call the Fa¬ 
ther, Son, and Spirit, persons fora better rea¬ 
son than that, namely, because they have per¬ 
sonal actions and offices ascribed to tliem, and 
unless these aciions and q/ficcs are only nameSy 
we say that tliej^ must denote real and not no- 
minul persons. The Dr. adds, ‘Gve also learn 
that each of these [persons] hath attributes 
stricdly and properly divine, and inconimu- 
nicabic to creatures.” Where the Dr. learns 
tlfis, any where except in tlie atlianasian creed, 

I cadnot /:eU': but learn it where he will, if he 
conclude from it that each of these is properly 
^ind truly God; there are others who will cou- 
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elude from that coticlusion, that there are three 
jpro/)er and true Gods: and’either that Paul 
is mistaken when he savs there is hut one God 
even the Father, or the Dr. must be mista;^i\ 
in some part of his deduction. And indeed, 
Avho is it that cannot^come at his own deduc^ 
tions, if he may have the leave the Dr. has 
here taken, of compounding his h^^pothesis of 
his own peculiar notions, with the principles 
of his ad versary p* 

7. The difference between the oeconomical 
consideration of the word incarnate^ and the 
absolute consideration of the dh'inc before 
the incarnation, the Dr. cnrleavours to illus¬ 
trate by an instance which indeed exhibits no 
difference at all. The exalted character M’hich 
the word had with the father before the world 
was, when the word in (he beginning was God, 
as well as with God, may, for any thing that 
appears besides the Doctor’s repeated assertion, 
suffer no diminution by saying, that the cha¬ 
racter was derived from the lather before the 
incarnation, as well astlie poxver wcid judgment 
afterwards. The point to be settled is, whe- 


* I couM name a wrla r not inferior to Dr. S. either in fame or 
real merit, who ha^faid, that the power of knowing mens licarts, was 
to him, the ftrongeft proof of the divinity of the Son, I’he Dr* 
will hardly fay, that this attribute was incommunicable by the Father, 
cfpeciatly a? it was an attribute of the word irtcarnate; of which he 
was in polTeiripn when he was not xoith God in St. John's meaning ; 
this ohfervation will bear very hard on the Dr’s, ingenious diUinc* 


tion between the abfolulc and aconomical chara 61 er of the word:—. 
For if the word incarnate atlually bad one of the higheft attributes of 
the Deity, during that incarnaiion, will it not follow that all his pow. 
ers both wfore, during, and after his incarnatloiij are oUhtffame, and 
1)01 of a diffeicnt confidetaiion? And that the wftrd etcoitomical is 
po more than a technical term, invented to fupport a lame andarbi- 
tfiry hypoihefis. 
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thcr "St. John's Km Qto? % o uvot, arc to be 

understood of t]ie name God zvith wtiojn the 
word was in the beginning, or of a person dis¬ 
tinguished from the supreme Gotl: that is to 
say, whether St. John meant that the was 
with himself or some otjier? St. John himself 
is supposed to liave suthciently marked tlie dis¬ 
tinction, by adding the article [1ov$t!?vJ to distin¬ 
guish the Gt)d zvith whom the Xoro? was, from 
the xoyp; himself; the Om, who was with thelfl** 
fiwv. The Dr. knows very well that Origcn took 
notice of this distinction, and insisted on it, in 
very plain terms. And 1 know very Nvell, that 
the editors of Origen’s works in latin, wrote 
the w'ord cave^ or a I'ulc of caution^ over against 
this explanation in that edition. But giving 
cautions, or asserting different senses, is not 
answering argun<ents. The Dr. allow's the 
zvord may he called God, on account of tlie 
powder and judgment conferred on liim by the 
Father; and why may he not be called God, 
with the same limitation, on account of his 
exalted character derived frojn the Father be¬ 
fore the incavnation, without any diminution 
of that character? Because, says the Dr. the 
J'oyc,' and consequently the exalted cliaiacter 
Was iVom eternity. SVe should desire to see 
this proved from scripture in the Dr's, sense 
of efertial or eyernifj/. But supposing tliis 
proved, what is the Dr's, quarrel witli Mr. 
Rofnairte and his fellows, but that they asscit 
the sclfrexisteiice of the word, exclusive of 
geneiation, the incarnation ? And 

vet d»es hot, that which according to 

|:he Dr, excludes the derivation of the exalted 
cliaraCter of the from the Father, plainly 
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in)ply that very self existence? Allow the ejr- 
filted character to be derivelly though ever so 
far back before the world, and the power and 
judgment given afterwards, is an additioftr^f 
not a diminution of that character; or if a di~ 
minution, it is a diminution for which the scrip¬ 
tures are to bear the blame; for the Dr. may 
search the scriptures long enough, before he 
will find that the \rord had this power and 
judgment absolutely in^ and of himself, whe¬ 
ther considered as incarnate or eternal. We 
conclude then that this economical distinction, 
is neither more nor less than an ingenious de¬ 
vice, invented by Dr. Waterland, to extricate 
liimseif out of the diftlculties laid upon him, 
by Dr. C larke’s scripture-doCtrine; and wc are 
the ratlicr of this opinion, as ve observe no 
siicb distinefion marked by St. John, where 
he certainly would have marked it if it had 
been real; namely, in the beginning of his 
gosj)cl. Oiirthe contrary, St. John speaks of 
the word, wliich was God., was with God in the 
begiuniug, by whoiiv all things were made— 
without wiiom lUithing was made—in whom 
was life-—who was in the world—the very 
world whicliwas made bif or through him—who 
came a light into the world,—St, John, I say, 
sjfcaks of this as one aijd tlie sa7ne 
and for any tittle that appears to tiie contrary, 
under ro^caiul the same consideration; exalting 
Jiis character just as much when he speaks of 
liim as in the world, as before the world was, 
as M ill readily appear to an unprejudiced reader 
of St. John’s discourse. ^ g 

8 . The Dr. bath stated his example of ex¬ 
clusive terms, very unfairly ^nd fallacioqsly. 
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One Gody even the Father^ excludes the Son 
from being God "with underived powers, and 
one Lord Jesus Christ, excludes the Father 
rr«m being Lord with derived powers; and one 
Spirit, excludes both the Father and Son from 
being Spirits, so commissioned and sent, as was 
the one Spirit called the' Comforter. We have 
no fear of making the scriptures inconsistent 
with themsel ves, by this interpretation, because 
these exclusions and limitations are marked in 
the scriptures with the utmost precision, and 
Without any, the least liint tliat this is done 
onlif in an (economical sense. As to the two 
passages of the same apostle John, which the 
J)r. thinks it necessary to bring the oeconoini- 
cal consideration to reconcile, the case stands 
plainly thus.— Thee, the onlp true God —John 
xvii. 3, are the words of Jesus Christ, and, 
without all doubt, addressed by him to the 
Father, And the word only must in this place 
be understood, to be not (econonucalh/ but ab- 
solutely exclusive of all other Gods; for other¬ 
wise there may be true Gods, besides him wlio 
IS the only true God. It thertfore this apostle, 
speaking of the Son, says that he is the true 
(jod in an absolute ^nse, he most manifestly 
contradicts v'hat lie Jiimself tells us, Jesus 
Chrfst taught concerning the true God. But 
however, it happens that the apostle, 1 John, 
y, 120, is not speaking ot the Son as true God. 

verse, the apostle says 
e know that the Son of God is come, and 
hath given us an understanding that vve may 
him that is true, y*»wTJC£D/Ai* toii aXji9*vov,— 

jhiiis tar ftlfh’Son is sufficiently distinguished 
from him who is to be known (the by 
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the understanding which tlijs Son hath given 
ns.—The apostle goes on to say— Aiid xve arc 
in him that is true: th(’ same eo\»!0*»of still ^ 
should seem that was spoken of before, 

will say, no; for the following words 
*v Tw viit! avTH Iricrov Xftrti) iye put in opposition with 
■rai aAnOjvt.) wiiicli ruunediatelv precede. But if 
this l)e so, I am afi'ai<l the Son \\ ill be the true 
(rod in his awnomical capacity, for whatever 
is predicated ot the Son by name, is according 
to the Dr’s, distimj'tion predicated oeconomi- 
cally. But this Is not all, if aXviGmiy is not the 
antecedent to the word in the above cited 
clause, we desire to know uhat /,v.^ And if 
ttXnQiVia is the antecedent to it is impossible 
that Twww should be put in opposition with tw 
a?tn!9ivw; aiid the construftion must of necessity 
be this— And xve are in him that is true^ in * 
[i, e. throiighj his Son Jesus Christ. Here all 
is plain, consistent, and grammatical; thedis- 
tiin^iou is kept up from tlie beginning oi* the 
verse.to tile end of it; and this true (iod ap¬ 
pears to be that true God and no other, which 
the Son came to reveal. And llie result of all 
will be, that St. John in this passage of the 
epistle, is only teaching and confirming the 
same dotdrinc, whicli he tells us elsewhere, Ins 
master taught. Besides, tlie’Dr. cannot be ig¬ 
norant that St. John's\vo\'d% in the 21st. verse, 
are supposed by some competent judges to de¬ 
note that St. John’s design in this whole epis¬ 
tle, was to assert the honour and dignity of 
the true God, in opposition to idols and false 
Gods, ill which case, as he so efipr^essl/and so 
often distinguislies the Father from the^on, 
he must be understood, as St, Paul is to be 
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undierstood, of the one Ood, the one true Go4 
the Talker, M'itbbut taking in any idea of ^ 
comjiouiidecl Godhead; and all those charac¬ 
ters*, of JTiTi.iitji ascribed to the Son, by St. 
John’s peculiarity of expression will amount to 
no n:nit‘ tlian a description of that near com¬ 
munion which the Son had with the father be¬ 
fore his incarnation, by wliicb be was qualified 
I Jrjyjo-Qai, r«v Seov* John i. 18. when be came intQ 
the world. The Dr. knows likewise, that some 
very learned nu n have said, that idols in scrip¬ 
ture are always put in oppositi(ni to God the 
father, and to this, I liiiiik the Dr. himself 
asserts, though with some unwillingness. No. 2. 

<>. If the pec uliarity in the character of the 
Talker, cannot be loo highlij thought oj\ it can 
h '.rrily be too highly spoken vj\ And to what 
othe r sort of Intprjpr 'icly of speaking the Dr. 
refers, one cannot easily te.l: for the iniprov 
piR t\ (;f Mr. Ilomainc, s])ecified in the next 
pt riofk consists in sj)caking too highly, not ot 
the Father, but of the Son. ]\Ir. Ixotnu'ine, Ave 
think, is suilicicnt] y justified by t}]C rules of 
logic, in infering the scil’-exist> jk e of the Sort 
from that sort of ctenuty, Avlfich Dr. Sharpe 
ascii'ucs to the Son; though lie could not by 
the sanie rules of logic, be justified in inferring 
tlic Son’s selt-cxistence, from liis existence be¬ 
fore all Li'urldA': because the scriptures arc no 
where cx[)re.ss, as Dr. Sharpe most unwarrant- 
nidy assn UK'S, that before ail worUh, and j fom 
ait ciernliy, are cquiAaalent expressions. And 
as Mr. Roniainc ezuwot in^tx the self-cTisience, 
so Util her can i)r. S. infer the 7icceJisary ev- 
isfcncv oF thelSon, from any expressions truly 
and J)ropcr]y scriptural. We leave thejq there- 
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£ore to fight oat this battle, as they may with 
the weapons of tlie church. *lfut when the Dr. 
comes to talk with other sort of mcMi, he must 
be desired to come out of his church-fastae^s^-s, 
Und to tell us plainly and cxplicitlv, what Ts 
the dificrence between resolving inio the pa* 
ttrnity, and refering'iip to it? lie says tiiat 
tliey who resolve into the, paternity^ xvhat is 
only to be referred up to it^ lean too mucii oil 
their own private sentiments ; which is, as I 
apprehend, to say that they think loo highly^ 
of the peculiar something; in the character of 
the iirst person. If there is not an r)ri^iiuil 
perfection in the paternity^ inconsistent with 
the commnnicatioii of it to any other person 
or persons, the peculiarity in the chaiacter of 
tlie first person, way be too highly ihoiiglil of. 
Agreeably to wliieii imputation upon suen lea- 
7iers on their own private sentiments, the Dr. 
asks, “how can they tell that all the peiieOti- 
“ ons, .S:e. of the Deity ^paternity only ex- 
cepted) were not communicated w liole and 
entire, so as to be the same in one person, 
“ as in another?” I siijjpt).be these gentlemen 
would ans^ver, bccaiise tlie very exception ot 
the paternity, makes the coinmuniealion ot alt 
the j)erfeCtions of the Deity, xvholc and ntliri\ 
an impossible supposition. • lie ask>. again, 
“bow shouki they bt* able to know thiit the 
priority^ or pre-eminence (concci''e ot ii as 
highly as you pleased which was uccessaiiiy 
“ coiisetpicnt on the paternal relation, implied 
“ an absoiuie supremacy, an incommanicahlc 
** right of dominion^ and such (^t^et th^n^s, as 
“ they w'oukl represent to be jpcoftsistcitt with 
^‘fiiiatiou and procession?” I imagine the 
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answer would be, that the priority or pre-emi¬ 
nence ascribed to the paternal relation in the 
, scriptures, do necessarily imply an incommu- 
nie^ble supremacy, &c. unless such priority, 
pie ‘eminence, paternal relation, such as they 
are exhibited in the scriptures, must be sup-^ 
posed to stand for mere sounds without ideas. 
Supremacy is a term Avhicb, according to the 
natural idea of it, is as inconsistent with com^ 
munication^ partition, &c. as itself. 

And if, in reason, supremacy, absolute dorni^ 
fiion, and the godhead, must ever go together, 
paternity must ever go along with them ; and 
if the godliead is conimunicaicd, paternity 
must be upon the l)i ‘s. own prinriples, be com- 
inuniGated too, and the incji'ahlc manner will 
do just as well for the solution of the commu¬ 
nication of tl)e palernity, as of the communi¬ 
cation of the supremacy. WMicn the Dr. says, 
that ‘‘the term Father doth not 'tnply tlase 
“ things, neither do the scriptures say theiiy/^ 
he imposes upon himself, as well as his lea¬ 
ders. It is not vhat the teim Father im¬ 
plies, simply taken, that is the cjucslion, hut 
what is im[)licd in the terms, p'ather of all, 
U'ho is ahoi'C all, which the Dr. know^s are ex- 
pressi.ous, or sayings of scripture upon this very 
subje<^L For the rest, we are not at all con- 
ceriicd for the honour of any terms and expres- 
sums, merely because they are called catholic. 
Wc, therefore, as above-mentioned, willingly 
leave tliis part of the controversy to be dis¬ 
cussed by tlie Dr. and those sanguine persons^ 
whoimhis catholic liypotliesis requires him to 
o})pose. hJ'ecommending it to the Dr. that 
while he p*’<Jving, eternal generation, and 
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€verlasfhig Son of the Fat\ei\ not to be con** 
traclittions, he woiihl apply some of his own 
rules of caution, to the keeping of his athana-^ 
siaii taitli whole and tindejiled. • • . 

10. To this seiHioii we have little to say, but 
that the dithculties attending our conceptions 
of the eternilif, &c* natural attributes of God, 
arc of fjuite anotlicr nature than those diflicul- 
tics, which attend the conception of the com- 
mumcatlon of tliesc attributes. Eterniti/, in^ 
Jini/i/, ubiqidtif, arc simple ideas, and revela¬ 
tion assists us in the conception of these, by 
refciriuo'to siu h nianilcst and inconteslible 
effects of them, as are not beyond the reach of 
our understandings. Jhit the communication 
of these attributes, to more beings than one, is 
a c(nuplex idea, naturally iinplying a contra- 
diCiioji t<jw;ii(ls the conce[)tion of which, w-e 
Jku (? iHj assistance fro)!! revelation. For so 


l.M ss rcvclatiiui has been ijrought in evidence 
by tile churelj, tor liie realitv of such commu¬ 
nication, revelation luis, we appveliend, been 
greatly injiirid; and man s parts (,f it, which, 
when \ i' \ved 1)\ the iisiktd :iiui single eye of 
common sense, iiavc iippcaied, and always will 
appear to ns (dear and cola rent one with ano¬ 
ther, have, V, jjcn vieuaa! tlirongh the spevtacles 
of the eliiirei), aj)[)eared obsenie and inconsis¬ 
tent, and !ia\ e been iiiterj)rcle(! b> such ine- 
tliods, as can only ser\'e lo confound all lan¬ 
guage, and rcvt'i’se all the natural order and 
succression of liuinan ideas, "SV e sliall tliere- 


forc pay very little attention to tiie authority 
of the ehurdi, nor to any ge^ieral tAdVrage 
which is not the genuine and luipfcjudicTd re¬ 
sult of searcliiug the scriptures, whether these 
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things are so* W.e do not indeed coTnprehen<i 
^vhat this gentleman means by the gencf'aI suf- 
'' frage of cfn istendom. We know of no suffrage 
of'tiiirisrendom, which has been general uponf 
this ^Lthje^h This learned man cannot but 
know, that the disputes!, have been very hot. 
even of late years, what was tlie sirffVagc of 
christendorb before the council of Nice. And 
the presimiption has generally been, that the 
general suffrage on this head, was greatly 
against trhat the Dr. calls the catholic doctrine. 
The bishop of Clogher, or whoever it was that 
defended the .Ksfiay on Spirit, brought a long 
passage ivom Jn fit in Martpr, which has a very 
unfavourable aspect towarrls the catbolie doc¬ 
trine, particularly that of Athanasius.— Fjpi- 
kanittk, another ancient father, interprets 1 John 
V, 20. by refering *nv tothcFather; 

Origen's opinion (»f John i, 1. we have menti¬ 
oned above, and as Dr. S. must know all this, 
arnl initch more to the same purpose, we are 
greatlv surju ised to find him appealing first to 
the ehristiiuis wlnt lived nearest the times of 
the apostles, and then slurring these upon us, 
by a sleight of hami, as if they weic the Chris¬ 
tians who eotnjiosed the lirst geneial councils, 
and oppressing us vrith an authority in the ag¬ 
gregate, which, wdien it c'omcs to be analyzed^ 
is as incongruous one purl cjf it with another, 
as the Dr's, svstem is witli that of Dr. Clarke. 
Surely the Dr. must lose all the merit of his 
moderation, when it apj)ears that he makes no 
belter use of it, than for a cover to so much 
dising(?nuity. * 

I ha\e left what I have to say of Dr. Clarke 
to the last, yet 1 may say it altogether. If 
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the person to whose consideration these rules 
of caution are proposed, has adopted Dr. 
Clarke’s system, to the exclusion of all others^ 
or to the exclusion of any interpretation oi^tbc 
scriptures different from Dr, Clarke’s, he must 
he left to the defence,of his own hero. If lie 
hath left himself room to dissent from Dr. 
Clarke, where Dr. Clarke dissents, in judg¬ 
ment, from scripture, the casuist is to blame to 
pr ess him with Dr. Clarke’s hypothesis in the 
manner lie has done. 

As to Dr. Clarke himself, the case appears 
to me to have stood thus. He was a man of a 
most meek and gentle temper, which is too of¬ 
ten attended with some degree of timidit}'. 
His lot in life fell among a set of bigotted and 
furious churchmen, who would, with the ut¬ 
most self-approbation, have burnt him for an 
heretic. This he quickly found out, and began 
to feel some mortifying effeds of their malevo¬ 
lence. He had the example of honest, un¬ 
daunted Whistoii before his eyes, wliom the 
same sort of men had deprived of his bread, 
though perhaps hating his opinions, he was one 
of the most innocent, as well as the most use¬ 
ful men tlicn living; nay, so it was, that al¬ 
though the province wherein he was most use¬ 
ful, had no sort of influential connexion with 
his theological opinions, his academical inqui¬ 
sitors could sulVer themselves to turn him out 
to starve in the wide w^orld, with every cir¬ 
cumstance of ignominy and cruelty, which it 
was in their power to intlid, and with more se¬ 
verity indeed than they could'justify,•^either 
upon the principles of Christianity, or the ori¬ 
ginal plan of a piotestant establishment; and I 
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liaVc heard it often sai<I, that liad Whiston ap* 
f)ealed to the more equitable laws of his coun^ 
try,^ he might have had a severe amends for the 
unparalleled injuries he suftcrcd by the arbitrary 
unprecedented proceedings of his expulsion. 
In vain did he call upovi his persecutors for a 
fair and impartial examination. Tliat was ii 
method by vdiich, though Whiston probably 
would not have carried all his ])oints, yet their 
own system would have suffered very consi¬ 
derably, and their business was to support that 
at all events. And being conscious (such of 
them 1 mean as knew any thing of the matter) 
that fair and open debate would never do any 
credit to their cause, they found the readiest 
way would be to starve the man who opposed 
it, and to the utmost of their influence, to ren¬ 
der him infamous. This they had in their 
power, and this they put lii }>; adice, leaving it 
to whom it might concern to reconcile their 
condud to the charadcr of cliristian teachers, 
and disciples of the meek and merciful Jesus. 
—Whiston, on his part, superior to every at¬ 
tack of their maru ious bigotry, bore the tri¬ 
umphs of their insolence, not only witli pati¬ 
ence and evenness of temper; but e\ en with 
uncoHimoii alacrity be pursued bis studies, 
was indefatigabl(^ in bis labours, and under all 
the disadvantages of subsisting by charitable 
benel‘a6lions, and gf being browbreaten and 
reviled, by every orthodox dunce of figure, 
and libelled by every profligate scribbler in the 
pay or dependance of the clnn cb, he found the 
meansdo more real good to the world, even 
while*he lived in it, without any province or 
tiny charader, than all the whole group of his 
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persecutors were ever either able or willing to 
do, with ail the solemnities of office, and all 
the encouragement of titles and stipends fipm 
the public about them. He was indeed gifle'd* 
with a large measure of that Christian fortitude, 
which falls to the sliartf of few men in a/??/ de¬ 
gree, and to Ur. Clarke in particular, but in a 
very small proportion.—This example the Dr. 
had before his eyes, and saw he could not en¬ 
dure the tenth part of what gave Whistou no 
sort of anxiety. He had carefully counted the 
cost, and found he could not carry his plan 
into exiecution at so mucli expence. 

To exchange his reputation, his subsistence, 
his station and influence, for the reproof of so¬ 
lemn hypocrisy, the sneers and rancorous re- 
fietifion of envy, and the hair-brained insults 
of ignorance and stupidity, was probably what 
he could not bear to think of. He saw the 
same pack which had run down poor defence¬ 
less Whiston, Avere equally sharp set upon his 
destru<5tion. He was too a more considerame 
sacrifice. Whistou, with great talents, the 
most benevolent of hearts, and an eager appe¬ 
tite for doing any possible good, and in many 
cases no bad judgment hoAV to apply his ma¬ 
terials to the best'purposes, had yet some pecu¬ 
liarities and indiscretions whfcli Avere pitied 
among his friends, and even made hirn ridicu¬ 
lous to some of his Avell Avishers : while Dr. 
Clarke’s very mistakes were such efforts of ge¬ 
nius and capacity, as made him the admiiation 
of all Europe, who must have looked upon the 
fall of such a man by a national of ven¬ 

geance, to be the effea of something extremely 
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criminal, since Lis uncommon and superior 
merit could not support him against the vio- 
len<t,!e of his enraged countrymen. There is 
•gl’eat reason to believe, that considerations of 
this kind made very deep impressions upon the 
peaceable spirit of Div Clarke; he therefore 
stopped short, prudently no doubt with respe6fc 
to his own worldly ease, but very unhappil^'^ 
for those generous and Christian minds, who in 
this generation are lahoui iug and groaning un¬ 
der the yoke of a most oppressive ecclesiastical 
establishment, bound upon them by tlie cords 
of a church-authority, inconsistent with every 
pretence to Christian liberty, and the genuine 
principles of the protestant religion. The ruin 
of a Clarke, or an Hoadly, would indeed have 
made a most infamous ligure in the annals of 
our country. But could these men have pre¬ 
vailed will] themselves to have stood the fiery 
trial, and to have adied up in all respe6its to 
their principles, the worse it had fared witlr 
tiiem, the more would the succeeding age have 
detested the spirit which laid such hardships 
upon them, and very probably by this time 
would have put it utterly out of the power of 
blind headlong orthodoxy, to have done any 
more n.ischief of the same sort. As it is, the 
author oi'the Scripture Doctrine oithe Trinity, 
filed in the bosom of the church, which Ire had 
shewn to be inconsistent Muth her own princi¬ 
ples; and the writer of the Common Rights oj' 
Subjects defended, is very likely to die a bishop 
of th^e first fiirik in an ecclesiastical establish- 
foiyidC'd upon and supported by those 
very 'fesfs, wliich he hath demonstrated to be 
utterly irreeoucilcuble to all religious, civile 
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and natural equity. From which condudl, the 
tendcrest conclusion that either friends or ene¬ 
mies can draw, must be, that the points tjiey 
severally concerned themselves to maiiit^n^ 
were not in their private opinion worth the 
contending for, at lea%t were not of that value 
as to justify them to the world for venturing 
for their sake a single shilling of their emolu- 
irjents, or a single moment of their temporal 
repose. 

Having premised thus much, we can now 
with more advantage proceed to account for 
Dr. Clarke’s conduct in the articles objected 
to by Dr. S. 

1. Whether Dr. Sharpe hath made a true or 
a fair representation of the state wherein Dr. 
Clarke left the controversy, I have not leisure 
to examine. For my part, I cannot but think 
it highly improbable that Dr. Clarke should 
imagine a sort of beings who were neither 
Gotls nor creatures, or that he sljould give oc¬ 
casion by his expressions to any man else to 
imagine it. No man could express himself 
with more perspicuity and precision than Di% 
Clarke, when he thought fit: and if he really 
dropj>ed hb inquiry on this subjeel at any in¬ 
conceivable point, Dr. Sharpe may now see 
who and what it was that drove him to it. He 
did not chuse for the reasons I have given, to 
pursue his lights, whither he plainly saw they 
would lead him. We pity his weakness, and 
have full as much occasion to be sorry for it> 
as Dr. S. has to rejoice at it. For should the 
scriptures be fairly examined, mid to 

contradi(^l^ Dr« ClsL^ke s sens^*, or ratlier his 

Aa^ 
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Itnag-inations above-mentioned, they would 
l^robably be found to determine on the side 
whb:‘h Dr. S. is by no means disposed to fa- 

2. As to metaphysical notions, iliacos inter 
muros peccatur et e.vtrcu: and when one consi¬ 
ders Dr. Waterland’s teats this way, sucli ob¬ 
jections come with a very ill grace from those 
ivho fight under his banner, as I imagine tlie 
learned casuist would be xinderstootl to do. 
But indeed. Dr. Clarke has here a particular 
advantage over tlie Waterlandians, since, 
whatever it was that tempted him Into his peon- 
liar cast of thought about the Trinity^ he did 
his endeavour to have the doctrine settled, not 
by metaphysics, but Scripture. If indeed 
lie shewed any inclination to interpret scrip¬ 
ture hv his own metaphysics, he is so far not 
to he comnuiiided ; though even this is a fault 
in which Dr. Watcrland is as deep as Dr. 
Clarke. In the mean time, he it observed to 
the honour of Dr. Clarke, that by bringing 
out every text he could hnd relating to this 
subject, even ever so remotely, he shewed a dis¬ 
position to have the point thorouglily discus¬ 
sed ; and I am much mistaken if a thorough 
pacexl Athanasian would not tremble to look at 
that formidable* list of scriptural te^timonies, 
in the arrangement and under the titles Dr. 
Clarke hath exhibited them, even though Dr. 
Clarke had not added a single note, or a single 
paraphrase, to illustrate one of them. It will 
be long enough before the followers of Dr. 
fVathdan^^'iW try to support the oburch’s 
4o&ine of the Trinity by the same method. 
J|8 to Dr. Clarke's metaphysical notions, per- 
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haps I may disapprove them in some thingf 
where the casuist agrees with them, as much 
as he disapproves them on the subject of.the 
Trinity. So I suspect by tlie little 1 haves^en 
of his letters to Airs, Cock burn. Von, my 
friend, know what opkiion I have of his argu¬ 
ment a prioriy his notions of tlie natural im¬ 
mortality of the soul, &c. and yet 1 think, I 
may truly say, that I have read over his Scrip* 
ture-doctrine without perceiving his scripture 
proofs very much, if at all, adcd'ied by his me¬ 
taphysical notions, 

3. TJie casuist well knows, that what he here 
calls rather retravtingy was not allowed 
Dr, Clarke to he any retraction at all. Me 
must know that Dr, Clarke openly remonstra¬ 
ted against that representation of his meaning, 
as most highly injurious to him, and a con¬ 
temptible artilice of those who wouhl have 
/turned the bare preliminaries ot a truce, into 
the tokens of a defeat. Honest fFhi^ton says, 
Life of Dr. Clarke, page 56, the true point 
was, save thyself and us. And so no doubt the 
upper house understood it. But the bigots of 
the lower Iiouse would have it a recantation, 
or a rcti’aCtfons and one cannot but be sorry 
that so good and wise a man ^as Dr. S. should 
be fond at this time of the day to echo their 
nonsense. But he has done worse, he has re¬ 
presented tlie matter here as if his friends con* 
demned and lainentcd this step, as zrenlretrsc* 
tation. Whereas Dr. S, might have kno\^% 
that his friends, who expostulated with lym oti 
this part of his condm^t, alloMcd^ was flot n 
real retractation qf any thing he had said 
Jare ; Wliiston, u. s. page 58, ^ut condemned 
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U only because it;, was vcri/ like a retracta* 
and t^et ams not such. —This expostula- 
produced an explanatoiy pajjcr from Dr. 

To t/ds paper Dr. S. should have ap- 
piCaled, had he meant to be ingenuous. 7'/iis 
paper, he knows, opened the eyes of the lower 
house, and disappointed their trimnplis. They 
tmsolvpdi tlmt there w^s no recantation in the 
case, nor any satisfaiQ:ion given : and had they 
not been restrained by’^ the pviulence and mode^ 
ration of the bishops, woukh without doubt, 
have treated him accordingly, that is. as a pes¬ 
tilent heretic If Dr. S. will subscribe this 
propositiou, God the Father alone is, and is to 
honoured, as being, and ori^ 

ginal of all, himself without original, he will 
allow Dr. S. to make as much as he can of Dr, 
Clarke’s retra^lation, 

4. As to Dr. Clarkei’s attempts to wliiten 
the negro, that is, to reconcile our churcli 
forms lo scripture doctrine, we must ascribe it 
10 his frailty, that fear of falling into the haucU 
of his furious and relentless enemies, which 
drew him into all his inconveniences. The 
churchmen, however, should forgive him this 
airong, till they are able to rerom ile tlieir foiins 
and the scriptures on tlieir own plan. In the 
tirnc he it‘observed, that Dr. Clarkes 
error will probably ^be esteemed by honest men 
and competent judges, of a less malignant na¬ 
ture, awd tendency, than that of the church- 
|neij. Pr, Clarke, left tlie sc riptures to speak 
Ihejrown natural unstrained sense,and only en- 
:^e^vmVred t^wrestt the human, fallible sense of 
CBUripifh forms,- to a coincidence with thcin. 


arf Couunouly observed, to keep 
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stri<5lly to the natural sense.df the forriis, and. 
to wrest the scriptures to favour and ab<&t 
them. Upon the whole, Dr. S’s casting things 
in Dr. C‘s teeth, seems to me, to be like 
condui5t of those inquisitors, who first put the 
heretic upon the rack, and then burn hint for 
tiiose incautious, perhaps, false confessions^ 
which he made to deliver himself from the tor^ 
meat of it, 

P. S. JVhision tells us, Life of Clarke, p. 55^ 
that “ the Dr. constantly, and vigorously 
“maintained a metaphysic opinion, that any 
“ creature, whatsoever, might possibly have 
“ been co-eternal with its creator.’’ The opi* 
nion may be an absurd one, but, it plainly 
shews, what the Dr. thought of the Son and 
Holy Spirit, and, that Dr. S. misrepresents him 
pvhen he says, that “ according to his scheme^ 
the Sou and Spirit wereneither properly, nor 
by nature Gods, neither where they ^tea* 
“ tures. ” As to the other passage, which the 
Dr. desires you to make sense if you can, I 
pose, Dr. Clarke meant no more nor less, than 
that the Son, existed before all time^ as time 
is measured, and distinguished by the pheno¬ 
mena in the material creation, butnotstwcUy, 
and properly from eternity. * And, I bel^ve 

it would puzzle Dr. S. sufficiently to findra-bet- 

ter sense for the words, in the beginnm^, ana 
such other expressions as denote the priority at 
the Son to the worlds. 

F I N I S.-^ 
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